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PREFACE. 


JcjARLY associations and impressions are seldom en*> 
tirely removed. From our youth, we have been taught 
to look upon the Greeks^ and Romans, as the most 
learned and polished people. A long acquaintance with 
writers of both nations^ renders us familiar with their 
history; and, in riper years, when these people are named, 
our youthful feelings and veneration are recalled, and our 
itns^nations dwell with delight on the pleasure we have 
derived from the company of our old classical friends. 
In the same proportion as we have admired and revered 
the Greeks and Romans, we have been led to disregard 
and despise the Goths, for raising the standard of liberty 
upon the^ ruins of the Roman empire. We have insen- 
sibly imbibed the opinions of the Roman authors which 
we have read, and, with the name of Goths, have con- 
stantly associated every species of ignorance, cruelty, and 
barbarity ; not considering that we, as Englishmen, are 
indebted to the descendants of the Gothic tribejs for our 
existence, our language, and our laws. There is no 
doubt that the foundation of our justly admired Consti- 
tution, which distinguishes Great Britain, and makes her 
stand prereminent among the nations of Europe, was laid 
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by our Saxon ancestors. Indeed> ** our language, our 
government, and our laws, display our Gothic ancestors 
in every part : they live, not merely in our annals and 
traditions, but in our civil institutions and perpetual dis- 
course. The parent tree is indeed greatly amplified, by 
branches engrafted on it from other regions, and by the 
new shoots, which the accidents of time, and the improve- 
ments of society, have produced ; but it discovers yet its 
Saxon origin, and retains its Saxon properties, though 
more than thirteen centuries have rolled over, with all 
their tempests and vicissitudes >.** 

A brief history of the inhabitants and language of 
England will prove the truth of the preceding remark : 
but to come to any satisfactory conclusion on this sub- 
ject, we must revert to the time when Europe was first 
inhabited. 

Europe, like other parts of the world, appears to have 
been peopled from Asia. The Western regions most 
probably received "their inhabitants by three distinct 
streams of population, at distant periods, over the 
Kimmerian Bosphorus, between the Black Sea and the 
Sea of Azoph. Ancient historians conoir with the 
most probable traditions respecting these three streams. 
This is corroborated by the fact, that there are three 
different families of languages : two of these distinct 
tongues pervade the Western regions of Europe, and the 
^ third species pre^'ails on the Eastern frontiers. 

The earliest stream we shaD find to carry with it the 
Gomerian, Kimmerian or Keltic race, that spread itseff 
over a considerable part of EWirope, particularly towards 


V Turner's HMor^ofihe AnglO'SwwM, 8vo. vol. i. p. J 01. 
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the South and West, and from Gaul entered the firitish 
Isles* From the Kimmerian, Keltic or Celtic source 
have proceeded the following languages*: 


i 


CE.LTIC. 

I 


1. The ancient 
Gaulish. 


2. The ancient 
British. 

I 


1 


3. The ancient 

Irish. 

'- 


r 


1 


1. Welsh. 2.ArmQrican. 3. Cornish. I.Irish. 2.Er8e,or 3.Mank8« 

Highland 
Scotch. 

The second distinct emigration from the East, about 
the 7th century before the Christian aera, contained the 
Scythian, Teutonic or Gothic tribes, from which most 
of the modern nations of Europe have descended. The 
followinglanguages have flowed from the original tongues 
of these tribes': — 

GOTHIC. 

, ■ • -■ ■ — i T J— ^ = — I --^ , 

The Anglo-Saxon. TheFranco-Theotisc, TheMoeso-Gothic; TheCimhric^' 


ha 


incic. 


,1 — '-*-*-^ — n 
l.ModemEnglish. 

2 LorwlandScotch. 

3. Belgicy or Low 

Dutch. 

4. FriBie, of Fries^ 

land, in Hol- 
land.- 


\. German, o^ 
HighDutch. 

2. Suevian^ or 

German of 
.Swabia. 

3. Swiss. 


The written 
remains of 
this tongue 
exist in the 
fragments of 
Ulphilas*s 
translation of 
the Scripture, 
made about 
A.D. 370. 


Cimbro-Go« 
thic, or Old 
Icelandic. 

1. Modem 
Icelandic. 

2. Norse, or 
Norwe^^an. 

3. Danish. 

4. Swedish. 

5. Orkneyan 
of the Cfrk^ 
ney Isles. 


The third and most recent stream of population that 
flowed into Europe, conveyed the Slavonian or Sarmatian 
nations. These coming last, occupied the most Eastern 


A^'/i, 


•See Percy's TfansUtton of MalUVs Northern Antiquities : Preface 
p. xvii. 
' See Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, 8vo. vol. i. p. 2Q, 
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parts, as Russia '', Poland, Eastern Prussia, Moravia, Bo- 
hemia, and their vicinity : from these Slavonic tribes a 
third genus of European languages arose, as the Russian, 
Polish, Bohemian, Livonian, Lusatian, Moravian, Dal- 
matian, &C. 

The three stocks just mentioned were the chief sources 
of the ancient population of Europe, especially in the 
Northern and Western regions : Ionia, Greece, and the 
Southern parts, however, received colonies by sea from 
the Phoenician Pelasgi*, who spread over Europe the 
literature of the Southern parts of Asia. 

As the Slavonic or Sarmatian tribes, the third source 
of population, have never extended so far West as Eng- 
land, nor made any settlement amongst us, no further 
notice will be taken of them. We are most concerned 
with the two former streams of population. Though 
at a very early period Britain was most likely visited by 
the Phoenician and Carthaginian navigators, from whom 
the island is said to have received the name of Britain ^ 
yet the first inhabitants were probably from Gauf or 
France, and were a part of the Kimmeriim or Keltic 
tribes. 

Very little authentic information is found respecting 
Britain before the invasion of Julius Csesar, about fifty- 
five years before the Christian aera. Csesar states that 
the inhabitants, whom we have concluded of Keltic ori- 


* See Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, 8vo. vol. i. pp. 26 & 120. 

* See Introduction, page 4. 

^ Bochart thinks that Britain is derived from the Punic l^K-mi 
Barat Anak, the land of tin. The British Isles were called Ka(r<r<rg- 
^i^ixs by the Greeks^ from xainrire^oy, tin. Boch. Canaan, lib. I. 
c. 39, p. 720. 
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gin, were very numerous \ Some pursued agriculture, 
but most of 'the inferior tribes led a pastoral life, and, 
clothing themselves with skins, lived on milk and flesh. 
It was a general practice to stain themselves with woad, 
and wear long hair on their heads, while they shaved 
every part of the face except the upper lip; they would, 
therefore, have a most terrific appearance in battle. They 
were very superstitious ; for, if any were afflicted with se- 
vere, diseases, by the advice and assistance of their Dru- 
idical teachers, they sacrificed human victims. The 
Druids always officiated in these cruel rites'. 

After several attempts, Britain came under the power 
of the Romans, who imparted to this, as well as every 
nation they conquered, the privileges of their laws and 
rights. While the Romans retained possession of this 
island, they built houses or villas in the Roman style, 
adorning them with porticoes, saloons, and baths^. What 
Rome possessed and valued was shared by the most power- 
ful natives of Britain, who were ambitious to distinguish 
themselves in the Roman arts and sciences. They must, 
therefore, have derived much information from the Ro- 
mans, who governed the island till about a.d. 409. — 
Though the Romans had been so long in Britain, the 
great body of the peojfle were still of Keltic origin, re* 
taining their own language and some of their customs. 

At the fall of the Roman empire, Britain, among the 
distant provinces, threw off the Roman yoke : for when 
the emperor Constantine, who was chosen by the Britons, 
could not render them assistance, that they might defend' 

7 Casar, lib. iv. c. 10. ^ Ihid. lib. vi. c. 15. 

9 Tacit. ViL Agr, c. 2\, and Turner's History of the Anglo- Saxons, 
8vo. vol. i. p. 223. 
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themselves, they proclaimed their own independence, 
which they preserved for nearly half ^ century. In its 
independent state, Britain was divided into many sepa« 
rate Civitatefi^ or Republic^, which soon infringed upon 
each other^s privileges^ and caused perpetual disputes and 
contests. 

Weakened by internal warfare, they became more liable 
to the depredations of the Picts, Scots or Irish, and Saxons. 
In their piratical expeditions, the Saxons, for nearly two 
centuries, had occasionally enriched themselves with 
plunder from Britain. At this time, however, the Picts 
and Scots, taking advantage of the unsettled state of 
affairs in Britain, were ve^y successful in their predatory 
incursions. So formidable did their attacks become, 
that the Britons found it necessary to unite their ener* 
gies to repel from the island such fierce assailants. They 
assembled to choose one of their princes for a supreme 
monarch, who, in difficult affairs^ was assisted by a ooun* 
cil of the other chiefs. About the year 449, the king 
and British chiefs were holding a public ooundl, to con-< 
sider the best means of repelling their Irish and Scottish 
enemies, when Hengist and Horsa arrived at Ebbs^fieet, 
nei^r Richborough, in the Isle pf Thanet. The council 
unanimously came to the resolution of engaging these 
Saxons for subsidiary apldiers against their enemies. 

The Saxons ''' were successful j and their leaders. Hen- 
gist and Horsa, finding they were to be employed for a 
military defence, suggested the propriety of sending for 
more of their countrymen. The British king assented, 
and many more Saxons canie, to assist in preventing the 
incursions on Britain, The Picts and Scots were soon 

>o See the Grammar, page 35, Note 1 -, and Praxis, extract 5, 
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repelled ; and the Ss^ons, now no longer necessary for 
defence, were requested by the Britons to leave the 
country; but they refused. This led to various wntests, 
till about A.D, 457, when Hengist, the Saxon leader, 
gained a permanent settlement in Kent. The Saxons 
gradually increased in power, and founded one Icingdom 
after another, till the full establishment of the Octarchy, 
about A.D. 686. The Britons, for the most part, dis- 
daining the Saxon yoke, took refuge in Wales, Cornwall^ 
Bretagne in France, and other places ; while those that 
remained in their native land were compelled to be me* 
nial servants to their conquerors. The Saxons were so 
numerous, and their conquest so complete, that they 
spread exclusively their own language in the parts which 
they occupied. They also readily imposed thrfr own 
names en every district or place where they came : these 
Saxon names generally denoted the nature, situation, at 
some striking feature of the places to which they were 
given. A succession of Saxon kings reigned in the island 
for 430 years, till about the year 1016; when Canute, a 
Dane^ ascended the English throne. In a little more than 
twenty jrears, the Saxon line was restored, and conftntred 
till the Norman Conquest,^ in 1066. 

Wc have seen that, diough the Phoenicians nmy have 
visited this island in very early times, the first inhabit- 
ants were of Kmimerian or Kdtic origin. These re- 
mained in possession of the comitry till the connng of tJie 
Romans tinder Jnfius Casar, about 55 years before tfre 
Christian aera. The Romans were itf Britain till a . D. 409*. 
After their departure, the Britons w)ere incfependent for 
about 48 years. The Sa^wns' then conquered the islatid, 
and their power existed for nearly 500 years, from a.d. 
457 till 1066, with tlie intermission of 2^6 years, when 
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Danish kings reigned. From this successive population 
Britain had obtained all the benefits which each could 
impart. The hardy and independent Saxons could not 
fail to derive some assistance from the imprqvements 
they found amongst the Britons, and the Roman pro** 
geny, when they arrived. " When they first landed in 
this island, they were bands of fierce, ignorant, idola- 
trous and superstitious pirates ; enthusiastically coura- 
geous, but habitually cruel. Yet from such alices^tors 
a nation has, in the course of twelve centuries, been 
formed, which, inferior to none in every moral and in- 
telleqtual merit, is superior to every other in the love 
and possession of useful liberty: a nation which ^culti-^ 
vates with equal success the elegancies of art, the inge- 
nious labours of industry, the energies of war, the re- 
searches of science^ and the richest productions of ge^ 
nius "." 

From the hasty historical view that has been taken 
of this nation, it is evident that the Saxons were the only 
conquerors, who, having expelled the preceding inhabit- 
ants, were sufficiently numerous to people the country, 
^nd, in a great degree, to establish their own language, 
manners^ and laws. No conquest of Britain was ever so 
complete as the Saxon. '* It might indeed be supposed 
that the Danes, by their repeated ravages for so many 
years, which terminated at length in a temporary or par- 
tial subjugation of the country, must have considersd)ly 
altered the Saxon language. To this it may be answered, 
that the very nature of the Danish incursions and depre- 
dations prevented them from forming any numerous or 
permanent settlements among the inhabitants of this 

^^ See Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. iii. p. 1 . 
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country ; that the government continued in the Danish 
line of kings little more than twenty-five years ; and that^ 
even admitting that the language of these invaders was 
incorporated with that of the natives, it must be remem- 
bered, that it was only the addition of a kindred dialect^ 
derived from the same northern source, which, from its 
mixture with the Saxon, has very properly acquired the 
appellation of Danb-Saxon. This is' the dialect which 
still prevails in most of the northern counties of Eng- 
land, where the Danes made the most lasting impression. 
But, that the reception which both they and their lan- 
guage obtained, in this country, was of the most reluc- 
tant and unwelcome kind, is evident from the spirited 
resolution formed by the nobles and principal men in 
the* kingdom immediately on the death of Hardicanute, 
the last of their three kings : ^ That no Dane should 
from that time be permitted to reign over England ; that 
all Danish soldiers in any city, town, or castle, should 
be either IdUed, or banished from the kingdom ; and that 
whoever should from that time dare to propose to the 
people a Danish sovereign, should be deemed a traitor 
to government, and an enemy to his country/ 

'^ Since, then, this temporary or partial usurpation of 
the Danes occasioned so little alteration in the ancient 
language arid inhabitants of our island, let us examine* 
bow far the more exorbitant and oppressive sway of the. 
Normans tended to produce a^ more sensible inipres- 
sion, 

** The pteuliar circumstances attending the usurpation! 
of William the First undoubtedly afforded him an op- 
portunity of completely establishing the feudal systems 
in this country, with the utmost rigour and severity 
whiqh that degrading state of vassalage was capable of 
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admitting. To gratify and reward his followers and 
friends, he distributed amongst them the lands, the lord* 
ships, the bishoprics, the monasteries, and the churches, 
of the vanquished inhabitants ; whom he dispossessed by 
the right of conquest, that is, the will of the conqueror, 
of all their ancient domains, as well as of all civil offices 
and places of trust : so that, for a century or two, a few 
Norman bishops and barons, enjoying the exclusive fa- 
vour of the rdgning monarch, or sometimes even teach- 
ing him to tremble on his throne, ruled the whole nation 
with a rod of iron, and presided over the lives and liber* 
ties of millions. Some are also of opinion, that an in- 
effectual attempt was made to establish throughout the 
whole island that new-fangled language which the Nor- 
mans had acquired during their residence in that part of 
France to which they gave thdr name. It is certain, 
indeed, that the greater part of the laws and the public 
instruments of the kingdom which were not written in 
Latin, were written in Norman*French : but this was, 
perhaps, the natural effect of circumstances, ratlier than 
the resuk of any political determination. For it is well 
known that there were also some charters written in the 
Saxon language, from the rdgn of William the first 
evein to that of HenrjF the Third. We may likewise 
safely conclude that the Saxon language, mixed indeed, 
first with the Danish and afterwards with the Norman-* 
Frendi, still continued to be almost universally spoken, 
if not written, by the vulgar ; till at length our present 
language was formed, by a gradual combination of the 
different dialeets spoken by the Nonnan barons and the 
native peasants of the country. In fact, the ancestws of 
those very Normans who settled in Neustria, like the 
Danes and Norwegians, who were continually issuing 
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frofp tba same northern hive, spoke a language not very 
different from the old Saxon; but being afterwards blend* 
ed with the language of the natives, which was a corrupt 
species of the Latin, built on the foundation of the an- 
cient Gaelic or Celtic, it appeared quite in a new form 
when brought by the Normans into England* But the 
Norman as well as the Danish families were so few in 
comparison with the ancient inhabitants of the country, 
and their domineering conduct was so little calculated 
to recommend their vocabulary, that a preponderating 
portion of the Anglo-Saxon dialect continued for seve-* 
ral centuries to be incorporated into our written as well 
as oral language, till by a natural process it began at 
length to predominate entirely over the other ingredients. 
The great mass of the people of this country, notwith- 
standing the predatory incursions of the Danes, the suc- 
cessful-invasion of the Normans, and the occasional in- 
troduction of foreign families into the kingdom at dif- 
ferent times, continue at this day to be of Saxon origin : 
whence it follows as a natural consequence, that the 
present language of Englishmen is not that heteroge- 
neous compound which some imagine, compiled from 
the jarring and corrupted elements of Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, French, Spanish, and Italian, but completely 
Anglo-Saxon in its whole idiom and construction. 

" If we examine the most simple specimens of our 
written language, or that which is used in our colloquial 
intercourse with each other on ordinary occasions, we 
$hall find the average Saxon words to be not less than 
eight out of ten; or, on the most moderate compu- 
tation, fifteen out of twenty! Indeed, the learned 
Dr. Hickes has already observed, that of fifty^eight wwds 
of which the Lord's Prayer is composed, not more than 
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three words are of Gallo-Norman introduction ; and 
those two are corruptions from the Latin, which cannot 
be said of the Saxon. The remaining ^^y^w are im- 
mediately and originally derivable from the Anglo- 
Saxon ! 

^^ But not to insist on favourable proofs, let us indis- 
criminately take as an example any passage from any of 
our best writers, either in verse or prose, and we shall 
find, on experiment, that the proportion of Saxon words 
is in general hot less than what I have specified above i 
for instance, let us analyse the following exordium of 
Milton's Paradise Lost i an exordium which has been' 
always admired for its majestic sioiplicity, and unaffected 
grandeur of diction i^. 

" Of man's first disobedience, and t\it fruit 
Of that forbidden tree^ whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the worlds and all our woe> • 
With loss of Eden 5 till one greater man 
ttestore us, and regain the blissful seat — 
Sing, heavenly muse — " &c. 

In the two following examples, the words immediately 
derived from the Saxon are still more numerous : — 

" Then when Mary was come where Jestis was, and 
saw him, she fell down at his feet, saying unto him. 
Lord, if thou hadst been here my brother had not died. 
When Jesus ^ therefore, saw her weeping, and the Jews 
also weeping which came with her, he groaned in the 
spirity and was troubled. And said. Where have ye laid 
him ? They said unto him. Lord, come and see. Jesiis 
wept. Then said the Jews^ Behold how he loved him !** 
John xi. 32 — 36. 


'* See Ingram's Inaugural Lecture on the Utility of Anglo-Saxon 
literature, &c. (4tQ. Oxford, 1807), p. 16—18. 
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** Every man, being conscious to himself (hat he thinks, 
and that which his mind is applied about whilst think- 
ing being the ideas that are there; it \% past doubt ^ that 
men have in their minds several ideas. Such as are 
those eoppressed by the words, whiteness, hardness, sweet- 
ness, thinking, motion^ man, elephant ^ army^ drunken- 
ness, and others. It is in the first place^ then, to be 
inquired, how he comes by them ? I know it is a received 
doctrine that men have native ideals and original cha- 
racters stamped upon their minds in their very first be- 
ing.'- — Locke's Essay ^ book xi. ch. 1. 

In the preceding extracts, all the words in Roman let- 
ters are derived immediately from the Anglo-Saxon : 
only the few words in Italics have a different origin. 

The Anglo-Saxon language is not only interesting, 
being the ground of the modern English, but it is 
" one of those ancient languages to which we may suc- 
cessfully refer, in our inquiries how language has be^n 
constructed." 

The following example will be sufficient to show the 
compositive power of the Saxon language, and how 
many words may be legitimately formed from one single 
root : — 

" THE ANCIENT NOUN. 

^ ' \ the mind, genius, the inteUecJ, the sense. 
Secondary meaning : — wisdom, prudence. 

'^ Noun applied as an adjective: 

. pit?, 
pite, tuise, skilful. 
je-pita, conscious : hence, a witness^ 
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*• Verb formed from the noun : 
pitan, to knoWi to perceive. 
je-pican, to understand. 
pite^ian, to prophesy. 

** Adjectives composed of the ancient noun^ and an ad- 
ditional syllable, or word : 

pirtij, wise^ skilled^ ingenious^ prudent. 

je-pitij, knowing, wise, intelligent. 

je-pitleap ignorant, foolish. 

je-pitcij, intelligent, conscious. 

je-pitj^oc, ill in mind, demoniac. 

pitolj pittol, wise, knowing. 

** Secondary nouns» formed from the ancient noun and 
another noun : 

pitebom, the knowledge of judgement^ prediction. 

piteja, a prophet. 

fVcer^xxrv^, propheci/ . 

pite^j^aja, a prophet. 

IfiipVclczft, folly, madness. 

je-pit-loca, the mind. 

je-pitnef [-e, witness. 

je-pit[-cipe, witness. 

pite-clope, trifles. 

pit-popb, the answer of the tvise. 

" Nouns of more recent date, having been formed out 
of the adjectives : 

je-pit-j-eocnep insanity. 

pitijbom, knowledge, wisdom, prescience, 

pitolne[*j-e, knowledge, imsdom. 

** Secondary adjective, or one formed upon the secon- 
dary noun : 

pitebomlic, prophetical. 
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*' Conjunctions i 

pitebhce,) .,,>•» 
pitoblice,5 ^^^^^^^>^> *^^> '^ ^^^- 

** Adverbs, formed from participles and adjectives : 

It may be further observed, that the Saxons, as well 
as the Greeks^ had a language which by composition 
would, in the name, often express the nature of the thing. 
Ac an oak, copn com; a com of the oak, an acorn. 
Ppeo[-t-j-cype a pnest-shire, parish. CDona'S-j-eoc one 
who is sick every month, moon^sick, lunatic. GopS- 
jemet is the same as the Greek word Tsoq^jlst^ioc, GeO' 
metry, the measure of the earth ; from eop^ earth, and 
gemet, measure. The Saxon word Cepim-cpaBftij de- 
notes one skilful in numbers, or an arithmetician j from 
jejiim rmmher, and cpaeptij crafty, knowing, skilful^ 
&c. The Saxon word is even more expressive than 
the Greek h^A^rtwiz an Arithmetician. One whom 
we call, from the Greek, an Astronomer, Rhetorician, and 
a Grammarian, the Saxons most appropriately denomi- 
nated Tunjol-cpaeptij, Sppaec-cjiaeptij, and Staej:- 
c/iaeptij: — ^tun^ol is a star, jrppaec is speech, and jicaej: 
is a letter. Death is expressed by Cafic-^ebal soul'* 
separation. 

The language as well as the sentiments of Mr. In- 
gram may be again adopted : — " That the Anglo-Saxon 
language has a peculiar share of importance and interest ; 
that it is capable of elucidating the principles of gram- 
matical science and of leading us to a philosophical 


^ -See TiimeY''8 Hktory of the Anglo*S(mm$. 8to, vol* i* page &78. 
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theory of language, has been sufficiently shown by the 
preceding remarks, but more fully by the ingenious au- 
thor of the Diversions ofPurley^ and the accurate writer 
of The History of the Anglo Saxons . Indeed, an ex- 
clusive attention to the more learned and refined Ito- 
guages has too frequently beguiled men of the greatest 
talents and erudition into very erroneous conclusions on 
philological subjects. 

" If we consult merely our own pleasure in reading, 
perhaps there cannot be a doubt, that every person of a 
classical taste and elegant turn of mind will be disposed 
to dedicate the greatest portion of his time to the im- 
mortal volumes of ancient Greece and Rome, and to the 
works of the best historians, statesmen, poets, and philo- 
sophers, of modern Europe : but, if we would acquire an 
enlarged and comprehensive view of the history of man ; 
if we would trace his progress from ignorance to know- 
ledge, from rudeness to refinement ; if we would observe 
how his complicated improvements in speech have main- 
tained an uniform correspondence with the gradual ex- 
pansion of his mind ; if we would remark how regularly 
his distinctive variety of words has increased in the same 
proportion as he has enlarged the circle of his ideas ; if, 
from the investigation of these circumstances, we would 
endeavour to add to the public stock of information on 
a very abstruse but highly interesting subject, we must 
examine the written symbols of organic sounds adopted 
in the most remote ages and nations, and in the most 
rude as well as in the most refined periods of society ; 
we must study the cpmparative anatomy of human lan- 
guage; we must dissect, we must analyse, we must dis- 
unite, and compare ; we must descend from the gratify- 
ing spectacle of symmetry and proportion, to the most 
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minute combination of two or more component parts ; 
we must not only trace the operations of the human mind 
in the sublime flights of poetry, the copious streams of 
eloquence, and the abstruse paths of abstract science and 
philosophy ; we must also consider man in the infancy 
of society, and in the infancy of life ; we must divest him 
of his eight parts of speech, and hear hi)n deliver his 
thoughts with little more assistance than that of a Tumn 
and a verb only ; we must tear from him, however re- 
luctantly, that gaudy plumage, those borrowed wings, 
{i^na ^rregosifTa,) composed of soft and beautiful feathers 
herTneticeUltf adjusted, by which he has been enabled to 
soar with triuinphatit glory to the highest regions of 
human fancy ! We must behold him a poor defenceless 
creature, surrounded with wants which he struggles to 
express, and agitated by sensations which he labours to 
communicate ! We shall then see how various causes, of 
a local, temporary, and arbitrary nature, have influenced 
his ideas, and the language in which he has embodied 
4;hem. In this point of view, therefore, the language of 
.our Saxon ancestors,. of which some specimens remain 
of considerable antiquity, will appear highly interesting 
and important to the philosophical inquirer '\'' 
^ It must be granted that the Saxon is not an original 
language, but it is of considerable antiquity. The Saxons 
were as far West as the Elbe in the days of Ptolemy ", 
A.D. 141. Their situation seems to indicate that they 
moved among the first tribes of the Teutonic emigrations^ 
and, therefore, that they visited Europe as soon as any 
other Gothic tribe. There does not appear to be any 

" Ingram's Inaugural Lecture on the Utility of Anglo-Saxon LU 
ierature, fire. pp. 29—32. 
** CJ. PtolemcBus, Geog, lib. ii. c. 1 1. 

b 
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^tfchce for the long receii^ opinion Aat the Mceso- 
Gfirthic languikge preceded the Saxon. They seem to be 
more like sister languages, both descended from a Scy- 
thian, Teutonic, or Gothic parent : perhaps the Saxon 
is the older, and it is certainly of such importance that, 
wllAiout it, n6 one eati fully enter into the rernacular idiom 
of the English language and other Northern tongues; for, 
frorh the same source as the Anglo-Saxon, flows the 
greatest part of almost every language in the North of 
Europe. The radical part of the modern English is of 
Gothic origin, while the terms of arts and sciences, and 
many iv<wds recently adopted by us, are derived from 
the Gteek and ^man tongues. Thus, the rapid current 
of European elocjuehee may be considered as flovring di- 
^rectly from the Gothic fountain, receiving in its subse- 
<juent C6uf^ a confluence of fructifying and limpid 
streams from the more genial climes of Greece andRome. 

If fenough have not been already advanced on the ex- 
^^lence of the Anglo-Saxon language to recommend tt 
to more general notice, the fblloviring remarks may shoW 
what inducements there are to the cultivation of Anglo- 
Saitoh literature : these will be sufficiently strong, if the 
knowledge of Sakon be iotimately connected with the 
^rigibai introduction and estabHshinent of our piesent 
ioffiiguagv and iarCSy our tiherty^ and our religibn. 

" *l1iat no man can shine at the bar. In the senate, dv 
in the pulpit, witbout a knowledge of Angio-SaxonHt*^ 
ntare, it woiild be ridiculous to assert. But that a strong 
Hl^ ^ebdy light may be reflected from this quarter oh 
tn^ny pdihts of the municipal ^nd common law, the 
theory of our political constitution, and the internal his- 
tory of our religion, I trust no Englishman of the present 
day will venture to deny. 


J 
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«< Where is tBe lawyer who will not derive an accession 
of solid information from a perusal of .the Anglo-*Saxon 
laws^ published by Lambard, Wheloc, and Wilkins ? not 
to mention die various icharters and legal instruments 
that are still extant, together with the ancient records of 
our county courts ; on tlie foundations of which is erected 
the whole superstructure of our forensic practice. What 
patriot is there, whose heart does not burn within him 
whilst he is leading the language in which the immortal 
Alfred and other SaKoh kings composed the elements of 
our envied code of laws, and pourtrayed the grand out- 
lines of bur free constitution ? 

** When the divine contemplates a work so extraardi-* 
nary as the translation of Venerable Bede's Ecclesi-? 
asHcal History^ as well as the varicMis other works of 
piety translated by king Alfred into bis native language^ 
will' be not be Med with additional admiration of lliat 
SVpvidenpe, by which a wise and benevolent king was led, 
amidst the horrors and difficulties of coatinuaf warfare, to 
infi>rm the manners, regulate the conduct, and enligbtoa 
^ minds, of his rude and illiterate subjects ? The whole 
fabric of our lawis, indeed, ecdesiastical as well as civil; 
is bujik on a Saxon foundation*. The crtriiinal law of 
every <2otsntry undergoes considerable and frequent 
changes in the progress of national refinement; but.thp 
structure of the civil code, and of municipal regulatioofl, 
as well as the general complexioii of the cpmrnoi^ law, 
continues, like the forms of government, to be niain«- 
tained and supported in the same state fw many ages* 
Accordingly we find, that, though many barbarous modes 
of punishment, adopted by oiar Saxon ancestors, have 
been long since abolished, yet the remains of their ctvil 
and municipal customs sind regulations are stiil visible 

b2 
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in bur cities/ towns, and callages. We have an obvious 
and striking proof of thig, even in our modern names of 
offices, terms of police, and titles of honoiic ; as there is 
at this moment scarcely a civil magistrate or a parochial 
officer, from the highest denomination to the lowest, 
whose duty, rank, and qualifications, are not emphati- 
cally comprised in a Saxon appellation. 

" Nor ought we to omit to mention, that to our Saxon 
ancestors has been generally attributed that envied pal-, 
ladium of English liberty, the trial by jury. And, though 
the learned Dr. Hickes is of opinWm that this celebrated 
form of juridical decision was not introduced into our 
courts of justice till the reign of Henry the Second, being 
brought, as he thinks, immediately from Normandy, and 
originally firom Scandinavia ; yet his elaborate examina- 
tion of the subject seems only to prove, that the jurors, 
or arbitrators, were then first limited to the mysterious 
liumber twelve ! For th^t this fundamental principle 
of justice regulated the public proceedings of our Saxon 
ancestors; is evident even from those very records and legal 
instruments that are quoted by Dr. Hickes, as well as 
from many others, in which all the freeholders and prin- 
cipal men of a county, forming, as it were, ^grcmdjury^ 
not restricted in number^ are represented as meeting to- 
gether, to hear and determine all causes whatever, whe- 
ther of a public or personal nature. The same pure 
principle of practical equity has, from time immemorial, 
pervaded not only our great courts of justice, but also 
the inferior courts of our manerial lords, where all local 
matters are, or ought to be, according to ancient custom, 
regularly presented and adjusted by a jury of the principal 
landholders or copyholders, not restricted to the number 
twelve^ forming what is called the homage. It Is re* 
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markable, that when earl Godwin and his, son Harold 
were cited to appear before Edward the Confessor at 
London, they were allowed the privilege of being at- 
tended hy twelve men ; whilst their cause was tried and. 
determined by an assembly of all the nobles. What 
essential difG^rence is there in the trial of a nobleman of 
the present day, who is allowed every privilege consistent 
with the splendour of his rank, and is finally acquitted or, 
condemned by a majority of the whole house of 
which he is a member ? It appears then, that among 
our Saxon ancestors the affairs of individuals, particularly 
those of superior rank and dignity, were examined with 
as much attention and solemnity as the affairs of the 
nation ; and as the reigning monarch held his court at 
different places, or convened his elders and thanes for 
local as well as general purposes, the cause of an indivi- 
dual was often tried before the same cbs^kmbly of the wise 
which regulated the concerns of the state. And so at*> 
tentive were our Saxon kings to the liberties of the people, 
that they seem never to have transacted any business of 
importance without having previously consulted this^^a^ 
assembly of the wise^ consisting of the elders and nobles 
who formed the grand council of the nation. Who does 
not perceive here the germ of the English Constitution, 
the spirit which guides the wisest and best of our Idngs, , 
and the principle of our national pre-eminence ? What 
are our present parliaments^ but the revival of the free 
and simple witena-gemotes of our Saxon ancestors ? It 
is remarkable, indeed, that the establishment of this bul- 
wark of our constitution is coeval with the destruction of 
Norman tyranny and the recovery of Saxon freedom ; for, 
however historians may differ with respect to the precise 
aera of the first assembling of a parliament^ we may weH 
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rest assumed thtbt theie U nothing FV^ch or Norman in 
it but the name. 

^ ** That the pure a^d holy religion which we- profess 
can derive any assistanee (torn th^ cultii^ation of Anglo- 
SstKon literature, some perhaps will be disposed to deny ; 
yet the same persons must allow that the Anglo-Saxon 
language is of as much service to the csiuse of religion as^ 
any other ; and, considered with a view to that system 
of religious discipline which Was ^tliblished at the Be^ 
formation, — aS Well as to the -general history of the 
Christian church,^^its utility will be confessed by many 
to be unquestionably great. In short, th^ various works 
of piety and devotion which are ^till extant in the Saxon 
language, not to mention the curious translations of the 
most material parts of the Old and New Testament, 
inay be consulted with advantage by the theological stu-* 
dent of the present day, as they satisfactorily show how 
far the doctrine ^nd discipline of the Anglo-Saxon church 
agree with the present established religion ".'* 

The advantages of cultivating the Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage will be further evident, if we recollect that, in this 
tongue, many Manuscripts which are of great value are 
now shut up from the world in thie libraries *® of tiie 

9 

** lngtam*$ Inaugural Lecture, p. 19—25. 

'^ *' Almost the whole stock of the kingdom came into three collec- 
Uofis 3— ^that of Archbishop Parker^ given to Bennet College in Cam- 
bridge ; Archbishop Laud*s^ g^ven to the Bodleian Library 3 and ihat 
of Sir Robert^Cotton, now the richest treasure of that noble library/* 
^^Camdeh*s Life, prefixed to Oibson*s edition of the Britannia. 

In th^ magnificent cbllectlon of maiiuiciipts df His Grace the Duke 
of Buckingham and Chandos at Stowe^ are found several Saxon char- 
ters and manuscripts that precede the eleventh century. All these are 
particularly described by the learned Dr. O* Conor in his elaborate and 
valuable Cataldgue of the St^we Manuscripts. 


learned^ for want of a more gefleral acqisaintance with 
the Saxon. 

. The number of lu$tmical facts developed, and errori 
corrected, by Mr. Turner, in his History ofth^ .rjf^/a^. 
SaactynSy proves how indispensable a knowled^ of Uie 
U^gimge is to an historian, particularly during U)e period 
of die Saxon dynasty in the island, whether his history 
relate to ecclesiastical or civil concerns. 

Many inscriptions on jnonuments and coinSf tlw 
utility of which none will question, cannot be HMterstoo^ 
without a knowledge of this tongue. 

*' No person can doubt of the indispensable utility of 
Saxon literature in elucidating the topography arid anti- 
quities of our own island, — in explaining our propii^ 
nanies^ and the origin of families,-^in iUustratii^ at|r 
provinciad dialects and local customs ; all which ai^e the 
memorials of the ancient manners and/characters of Qixx 
ancestors ; and without a knowledge of which eyei;y 
Englishman must be imperfectly acquainted with the 
history of his own country *'." 

Such bding the importance of Anglo-Saxon literature^ 
it may be proper to inqube what works have bean written 
to facilitate the acquisition of the language; previously 
remarking, that the art of grammar w|^ posterior to that 
of language : fpr language was not modelled by the redes 
of grammar, but grammar was formed from l;anguage^ 
The Hebrew is thought to be the most ancient tpngue^ 
and yet there was no grammar of it till about A-D* 1040^ 
when one was compiled by Rabbi Judah Chiug of Fez 

. ■■ ■ , ■ .1. I ■ .1 1 ij I 

*7 Ingram's Lecture, p. 28 : and for a more &ill iiecopnt of the 
utility of Saxon^ see Hickes's Dissertaiio Epistolaris, See also Dr. Sil- 
ver*s interesting Lecture on the Study o/AnglO'Saxon, Otford, 1822. 
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in Africa'®. The Greeks and Romans had grammarians 
many centuries before the Jews, but not till long after 
their languages had flourished and become copious. Plato, 
who lived in the fourth century before the Christian sera, 
was the first that considered grammar: Aristotle, the first 
that wrote upon it, and reduced it to an art : and Epi- 
curus^ the first that publicly taught it among the Gre- 
cians ^^ According to Suetonius, the art of grammar 
was first brought to Rome, between the second and 
third Punic war, about 170 years B.C., by Crates Mal- 
lotes, the ambassador from king Attains to the Roman 
Senate'". 

The Gothic languages were not reduced to the form 
of grammar till some centuries after the Christian sera. 
The first grammatical work we have in l^axon is a Latin 
grammar written in the tenth century by iElfric an abbot : 
this is probably the samei£lfric who was afterwards arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The work chiefly consists of ex- 
tracts from Priscian and Donatus, translated into Saxon 
for the use of those Saxon youths who were studying 
Latin. It was published in folio at Oxford 1659, at the 
end of Somner^s Dictionary^ with this title, ^^jElfrici, 
Abbatis sui itmporis dignissimi^ Grammatici vtUgo 
dicti, Grammatica Lattno-Seujconica ; una cum ejmdem 
jElfrici Glossario Latino^Saxonicfk Utrumqtte ante 
awnos phis minus septingentos scr^tis mandatum^ in 
gratiam lingua Anglo-Saxonica studipsorum, nuncpri- 
mum in luc^m edidit Gvliel. Somnerus Cantuarien.^ 


T~''rT"^-'~T~«^»^^~T" 


" See Vosms, De Arte Grammatica, lib. i. c. 4.and Bishop Wilkins's 
t^say towards a Real Character and a PhUosopMcal Language, p. 19. 

^» Vossius, lib. i. cap. 3 j Polydor. Virgil, lib. i. cap. 7 5 and Wil- 
kins's E^say, p. 20. 

«> See Wilkins's Essay towards a Real Character, 8fc, p. 20. 
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L The first Anglo-Saxon Grammar ever pAblisked 
was the following, in 4to, at Oxford : Institutianes 
Grammatics Anglo'SaxonictBy et MtBSO" Goihiea, Auc' 
tore Georgio Hjckesio^ Ecdesue Anglicame Pres^ 
bytero. Grammutica Islandica Runolphi J^onjs. 
Catalogue Librorum SeptentrionaUum. Accedit Ed* 
VARDI Bernardi Etymologtcon Britannicum. Oxo^ 
^nue € Theatro Skeldonianoy 1689. Typis Junianis^ 
^ In the Preface, Dr. Hickes mentions a Saxon Grammar 
in mannscript, by Jocelin, which could not be found. 
That there was a Grammar is evident, from the Index 
of it, ' which still remains in the Bodleian Library^^ In 
the same library there are a few loose sheets, with some 
forms of Declensions^ by the learned MareschaP. Tliese 
are nearly all that can be found : Dr. Hickes may, there- 
fore, be considered the first who reduced the Saxon Ian- 
guage to the form of Grammar. 

2. In 1705^ at the same place, an enlarged edition of 
the preceding Grammar was published, in folio. It was- 
so much enlarged and improved, as to be considered a 
new work J it had, thereforie, this title; 

Linguarum Vett. Septentrionalmfn, Thesaurus Gram^ 
maticO'Criticus et ArchcBologicus. Auctore Georgio 
HiCKESIO, S. T. P. 

Whether bound in 2 or 3 vols., the arrangement of 
the work is as follows : 


*^ The Title is Dictionariolum^ sive Index Alphabeiicus Focum 
Saxonicarum (nifallor) omnium^ quas complectitur Grammatica claris- 
mii viri Domini Johannis Josselini. — Item alius Index, &c. See 
Wanley's Catalogue, p. 101. and Hickcs's Preface, p. 1. 

** GrctmmaticaUa quadam Anglo- Saxonica per D. Thomam Mare- 
scHALLUM in solutis schedis scripta, et inter codd, ejus MSS, reposita'. 
Wanley, p. 102, 
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]• Pars Prtma^seii InstittUiones Crrcmimaticm Anglih 

Saxomccd et M(BSo*Goth%ca* pp. 235. 
II. Ejusdem Pars Secunda^ seu InstUutiones Gram^ 
. maticcR Franco- TheoiisccB, pp. Ill* 
DI. JEjtisdem Pars Tertia^ seu Ch^ammalicm Islandica 

Mudimenia. pp. 92. 
IV. De Litteratur^ Septentrionaiis UtilUate^ sive de 

lAngiiarum Vett. Septentrionalvuni Usu Disseriaiio 

JEpistolaris, cum Numismatibus Saa^onicis. pp. 188. 
y. AntiqtUB L4ter€Uicr(B SepterUrionalis Liber alteVy 
: seu LibroTuni veii. Septentrianalkim 8fc. Caialogus 

HisiorieO'Criiietis 8fc. pp. 326. Cmn totius aperis 

sex I?tdicibus. 
. This is a very valoabk ajjd ^lendid work, that mani* 
fests the indefatigable industry and extensive learai^g of 
Dr. Hickes, and of Mr. Wanley who vtrrote the Liber 
ai/er, containing a Catalogue of the Saxon book^ and 
charters that he found in our libraries. TbQ whole work is 
enriched with many valuable* plates, fac-similes of manu- 
scripts, aad every illustration desbable in such a work. 

. 3. Soon after the appearance of Dr. Hickes*s great and 
learned work, the Rev. £. Tliwaites, of Queen's College "**', 

7 ■ ■■ * ■ ■ ■ ■ . r — ■ : 

* " The restorer of the knowledge of the Septentrional languages 
in England was Mr. Francis Junius^ the son of "Mr. Francis Juniuft 
the theologkrt of Hindelherg^ (for an acaoufit of Dayt, the first 
Saxon printer in England, see Introdud^n p. 12> note ^^ $) and Mr. 
Junius^ though a foreigner, must with us have preference 5 for the 
Gothic and Saxon Gospels published by Dr. Ma r eschal <Mr. Jtrmtis^ 
who was Dr. Mareschal*s instructor, must sustain no injury by our 
attributing to one^ a joint work of both, printed with the types and 
at the charge 4>f Mr. Junius^) were printed at Dort, and Dr. Mare- 
schal brought no new types into tiie kingdom : but in the year 1654 
Mr. Junius, being then at Amsterdam, procured a set of ' Saxonic 
types to be cut, matriculated, and cast, tMnking himself enabled by 
some good subsidyes which he had met with in Germany to add some- 


QK:£t>rd5 published in 8ve a smatt Grammar without hh 
tiBme : Grdmmaiica Anglo-Saxdmeu ex Hickesiano 

thing to that which had been before done by Melchior Goldastus and 
Marquardus Freherus in Francic and Alemannic antiquity,' as he says 
in a letter to Mr. Selden, a copy of which may be seen in the Preface to 
Dr. Hi<^es*s Thesaurm. 

" These types Mr. Jbnius brought with him into Ei^glaad, and with 
them types for the Gothic, Runic, Danish, Islandic^ Greek, Roman, 
Italic, and English, (the English of a very pretty face,) all cast to a 
pica body that they might stand together : but he brought the letter 
only, without punches or matrices, and in the year 1677 gave them 
idth a fount of English Svfedish to the University of Oxford^ where 
they BOW are. [The authot afterwards, p. 44^ says that Mr. Junius 
brought the matrices, and gave them to the University.] 

'' In the mean time Mr. Dodsworth and Sir William Dugdale had 
published the Monastkon, eind Mr. Somner his Saxon Dktionary, 
which was printed at Oxford in the year 1659 with the University 
types, though Mr. Somner had from the death of Mr. Wheelock en- 
joyed,' and did then enjoy, the salary appertaining to the Saxon lec- 
ture founded at Cambridge by Sir Henry Spelman : for which the most 
probable reason we can assign, is this : that the University of Cam* 
bridge had not letter suited to the purpose : for though Mr. Whee- 
lock's edition of Bede*s Ecclesiastical History published in 1644 wa 
printed at Cambridge, it was printed on a t3rpe too large for a Die- 
^nary." Dissertation on EngUh Typographical Founders^ by Edwarp 
RowE MoBES, A.M. & A.S.S. p. 15. 

** The study oi these languages, alter the death of Mr. Junius, was 
^ndtivated with greater ardour through the means and by the labour o 
Ik. HidreS) who having received the tincture frbm Dr. Mareschal rec- 
tor of Lincoln College, of ivhich college Dr. Hickes Was fellow, was 
excited by Bishop Fell to the publication of the Institutioties 6ram^ 
skat.jkiglO'Swmmias et Mcsso^GotMae, printed at Oxford in 1689 : but 
^ Doctor after the Revohitioa entered into the inmost recesses of 
tlie Boreatian lauguages, instigated thereonto principally by Dr. 
Kenneth that Dr. Hickes*s mmd and ^n might be diverted from the 
politics of the time. Dr. Hickes was a Nonjuror, Dr. Kennet a Whig, 
itfterwards Bishop of Peterborough.** p. 26. 

'^ In Dr. Hiekes's time there was as it w«% a proflurium <^ Sa^con- 
kts sprinl^ing all from the same itmntam -, The <2ueen's College iti 
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Lmguarum Septentrionalima Thesauro excerpta* Qx- 
ooise, 17 11. This little work only extends to 48 octavo 
pages; but being closely printed, it contains most of what 
is necessary for the young Saxon student ; and, for the 
alphabetical arrangement of the irregular verbs, and some 
other particulars, it is a more practical and convenient 
work for a learner than Dr. Hickes's large Thesaurus. 

4. The next Grammar, compiled from the works of 
Dr. Hickes and Mr. Thwaites, was published with the 
following title : The Hudiments of Grammar for the 
English-Saxcm Tongue ; first given in English^ with 
an Apology for the Study of Northern Antiquities^ 
beifig very useful towards the understanding^ our Anr 
cient English PoetSy and other Writers. By Elizabeth 


the University of Oxford^ the nursing mother of ^rctoan^,— and of 
U&3 who are joyful upon every remembrance to make acknowledge- 
ment of love unfeigned to the House of Eglesfield. Bishop Tanner^ 
Bishop Nicolson, Bishop Gibson, Mr. Thwaites, Mr. Elstob, Mr. 
Benson, Mr. Rawlinson, were the lights of Anglo-Saxonic literature : 
Mr. Thwaites the principal, the accurate editor of the Saxon Hepta'- 
teach. With them must be numbered Dr. William Hopkins, canon 
of Worcester, Mr. Humphrey Wanley (of Univ. College, we think, 
author of the historical and critical Catalogue of the Septentrional 
MSS, remaining in England, which makes the latter part of Dr. 
Hickes's Themurus) librarian to the Earl of Oxford, and son of the 
Rev. Nathaniel Wanley, — and a young lady Miss Eliz. Elstob the 
fdster of Mr. Elstob, and the indefessa comes of his studies ; a female 
student in the University. This lady procured a fount of Saxon to 
be cut according to her own delineation from MSS., which was after* 
wards presented by Mr. Bowyer to the Clarendorian.** — *' Her portrai- 
ture may be seen in the Initial G of the English Saxon Homily on 
the Birth-day of St. Gregory ."-^Mores's Dissertatum, p. 27.--30, 

The types used in this Grammar are those of Messrs. Fry, with 
some additions and alterations mkde under the direction of Messrs. 
R. and A. Taylor for Mr. Ingram's edition of the Saxon Chronicle, 
which is shortly to appear. 
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Elstob. Stnali 4to. London, 1715. T\m was the first 
Saxon Grammar that was published in Englisli. 

6. In 1726 a very short and imperfect Saxon Gram- 
mar appeared in a collection of Grammars, with this 
title : ^n Introduction to an English Oramrnar^ cori- 
tainhig I. A Cmnpaidious Way to master any Langtiage 
in the World. II. A Particular Account of Eastern 
Tongues^ 8fc. III. A Dissertation on the Saxon. 
IV. A Grammar of it, being No, X. of the Compkte 
Linguist^ or Universal Grammar. By J. Henley, M.A. 
The preface extends to xxxv pages, in which there is a 
History of the Gothic tongues, and some other particu- 
lars, on which, for correctness, much dependence cannot 
be placed. The Grammar contains 6 1 pages, and is a 
very imperfect abstract of Hickes. 

6. Mr. Lye wrote a valuable Saxon Grammar, which 
he prefixed to his edition of J^UNii Etymologicum 
Anglicanum. Th^ title of the whole work runs thus : 
FranciscjJunh FrancisciJUH EtymologicumAngli* 
eanum. Ex autographo descripsit et accessionibus per^ 
multis auctum edidit Edb^ardus Lye, A.M, Ecclesue 
parochialis de Yardley- Hastings in agro N&rthamp* 
tomensi Rector. Prmnittuntur yita Auctoris et Gram^ 
matica Anglo- Saxonica. Oxonii 1743. Folio. No 
notice can here be taken of the Dictionary ; but of the 
' Grammar prefixed to it, the author remarks, " Praemisi 
Grammaticam Anglo-Saxonicam . CI Edwardus Th waites 
olim CoUegii Reginensis Soctus et Linguae Graecse Pro- 
fessor Grammaticam ex Hickesiano Thesauro excerptam 
evulgavit. Hanc ego in auctarium dedi multis paiitibus 
emendatiorem, prssertim ubi nominum declinationes 
tractantur, et orationis constructio sive Syntaxis. Heec 
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valde mihi videhktur deeiderari, illfe nunusro abundai^ ; 
quapropter illas intra terminos definivi, et pro septem tres 
tantum posiii/* The alterations in this Grammar are 
viery judicious ; they are real improvements, which were 
made in a long and close attention to the language. The 
author s critical knowledge of Saxon will be evident^ upon 
examining the Grammar, as well as the Dictionary which 
was compiled by him and afterwards published by the 
Rev. Owen Manning in 1772. 

7. The title of Mr. Lye's work jiist mentioned, is 
JDiclionarium SoLxonico et Gathico-Ijatinum, jiuctore 
Edvardo Lye, A.M. Hectare de YarcUey- Hastings 
in agro NortharUomensu Aecedunt Fragfnenta Ver^ 
sionis UlphilaruR, necnon Opuscula qutedam Anglo-^ 
Saxontca. Edidity nofmtUlis voeabulis auxity phirimis 
exemplvs Uhtstravity et Grcanmaticam tUrttisque Lingu^R 
pr^Bmisity OiTEN Manning^ S. T. P. Canon. Lincoln.^ 
Vicarius de Godelmingy et Rector dePeperharow in ogro 
Surreiensi; necnon Reg. &ociet. et Reg. Societ. Aniiqu^ 
Ltmd, Socms. Londini 1772, in 2 vol. Folio. The 
Anglo-Saxon and Moeso^Gothic Grammars prefixed H)jr 
Mr. Manning are more systematic and regular than die 
six preceding ; but they contain little that is not found 
in the works of his predecessors. 

8. The following Grammar has been recently pnbJi$h«« 
ed in Danish : Angelsaksisk Sproglxere tilligemed en 
k(yrt Ldtsebog ved R. K. JIj6K. Stokholm 1817. 0*% 
An Anglo-Saxon Grammar , togeiJier with a sik^rt 
JPraais. By R. K. Rask.— ^This is an original and 
useful work. The author ha& manifested a coosiderahk 
depth of research, and has formed his Grammar on tkt^ 
plan of other Nortliern languages, with most of vi.'hich 
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he appears intifnately ac<^iBintecl. He has given a A 
abstract of Saxon poetry, and a small Praxis, with short 
notes* 

In 1810 appeared The Elements of Angto-Sauvoit 
Grammar % to which are added a Praxis and Vbca^ 
hulary. By the Rev. J. L. Sisson, M.A. of Clare Hall, 
CafDbridge. This is a small work of only 84 pages 
in I2ilio, on the plan of Hickes. The author introduces 
his work by observing, ** The following pages have beeft 
eompiled with a view of oifering to the public, in a com- 
pressed form, the principal parts of Dr. Hickes's Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar.*' The author, however, has followed 
Manning in the declensions of nouns, and some other 
parti€ulars. He remarks furtlier, ^* In the arrangement, 
the plan of Dr.- Valpy's excellent Latin Grammar ha^ 
been adhered to, as closely as the peculiarities of the tw6 
languages would permit." 

While the merit of the eight preceding Grammars, and 
especially of Hickes's learned ThesaiufimSy is fully admitted; 
it must be acknowledged, that, with tlfie exception of 
Mr. Rask's Grammar^ they follow too closely the form <A 
the L^tin language. Instead of being Grammars foritied 
Wi the true Anglo-Saxon idiom, are they not rather mo- 
delled according to the principles and form of the Roman 
tongue ?— The present is an attempt to divest the Saxon 
Grammar of the useless Latin incumbmnees, put upon 
it by preceding writers, and to oflfer one fdrmed on the 
true genius and structure of the original Saxon. With 
this view, the work commences with an Introduction on 
the origin of alphabetical writing, and the gradual forma- 
tion of the Saxon alphabet . from the Phoenician. The 
nature and power of letters are fully treated of in Ortho^- 
grapUy. In Etymology, the seven declensions^ have been 
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reduced to three : no eases, moods, or tenses, have been 
admitted, but when there is a real variation in the termi- 
nation. The Syntax treats first of Sentences, then of 
Concord, and thirdly of Government* In Prosody is 
collected the substance of what has been written on the 
intricate subject of Anglo-Saxon versification. The sub- 
stance of the first part is entirely taken from The His' 
tory of the Anglo-SawonSy by S. Turner, Esq. F.A.S. 
and, in some cases, almost verbatim. In the remainder 
of Prosody the author is very much indebted to the 
Rev. J. J. Conybeare's remarks, and to Mr. Rask's 
Saxon Grammar, as well as to Mr. Turner. He has em* 
bodied in the text most of Mr. Conybeare's communi- 
cation to the Society of Antiquaries, and comprised the 
substance of Mr. Rask^ work in the notes, constantly 
referring the inquisitive student to the source from which 
his information has been drawn. He is awai;e that some 
may cousider the Prosody too diffuse, while others may 
deem it defective. Defects will, no doubt, be observed^ 
and redundancies detected; but the author hopes for the 
indulgence of Saxon scholars, when they recollect that 
this is the first time any rt^ular Saxon Prosody has ap- 
peared in an English dress. The observations on the 
Dialects may tend to show how the present English lan- 
guage is derived from the Saxon. A very literal trans- 
lation is given to the extracts in the Praxis, to render ia 
constant application to a dictionary unnecessary. In the 
quotations from Boethius, Mr. Turner's translation has 
been generally adopted. 

The text will be found to contain most of what is ne- 
cessary for a grammatical acquaintance with the Saxon, 
even by those who are unacquainted with any langui^e 
except the English : and the notes to compreliend a ya- 


riety.ftf oimous and uidiul maiter on the c»rigiii and strac^ 
tune of the Anglo^^Saxon and the mod^m English lan^ 
gnage. Though on doubtftil paints continued refereneei 
has been made to oar best philological writers and gram^ 
raariati9> Wallis, Wilkins, Harris^ Monboddo^ Tooke, 
Grombie^ Ovant, and others ; yet some notds of minor 
importance have been added, with a desfans of making the 
path plain wad easy to the most inexperienced ^^tudent. 
It id| however^ strongly recommended that those who are 
bc^nnlii^ to study Saxon, will not bewilder themselves 
by attending too muph to the copious notes ; for, if the 
text do not contain every particular, it comprehends all 
that is absolutely necessary, till a very considerable pro-* 
gress bas been made in the language. 

It is to the liberal spirit of our Gothic ancestors that 
die female sex owe their present important and inde- 
pendent rank in society. Amongst the Anglo^axons^ 
" their safety, their liberty, and their pri^rty were pro- 
tested by express lawse th^ possessed all that sweet 
influence which, while the human heart is responsive to 
the touch of love, they will ever retain in those coun-^ 
tries which have the wisdom and urbanity to treat them 
as equaly intelligent, and independent beings ^. Per* 
hi^y therefore, the present work will not be ({uite un- 
interesting to the female sex. 

Some ladies, who are an ornament to their sex, and 
who are most successfully exerting their talents in the dif- 
fusion of useful knowled^ have studied Saxon with evi- 
dent advantage. Were it not for the retiring modesty of 
an anuable female, whose highest pleasure is derived from 
conferring a benefit unobserved, the author would be. 

^ SeeTuxjutr'n History oftheAkglo^Saxons, 8vo. vol. iiL p. 78. 
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gratifitjd to record the name of the accomplished lady' t^ 
whom we hiive been recently indebted for the first English 
translation of the Saxon Chi'onicle ; especially as she is of 
a family very much distinguished by the devotion of its 
members to every good and useful work. Let it be re- 
membered fo the honour of her sex^ that the first Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar written in Enj^ish was by the learned* 
Mrs. Elstob, who is also celebrated a^ the translator of the 
Anglo-Saxon Ho^mlly on the birtii'day of St.* Gregory". 

The author of these Elements has much pleasure in 
specifying to whom he is indebted, for occasional hints 
or more regular assistslnce, during the progress' of * this' 
work. He must first acknowledge his obligattoiis to 
Edward Johnstone, M.D. of Edgbaston Hall, near Bir- 
mingham, and Mrs. Webb, for the confidential manner 
in which they intrusted to him the valuable MSS. of th<^ 
late Rev. J. Webb ^ of Birmingham ; allowing him the 

^ Gregory was a Roman Pontiff^ who, in the sixth century, caused 
Uie Gospel to be first preached amongst our Pagan ancestors. • 

^* Though a regular biographical account of Mr. Webb might be a 
little out of place in a work like the present, yet the Author hopes he 
shall be excused in extracting the following particulars respecting him 
from a memoir by the Rev. W. H. Rowe of Weymouth ; especially as 
they give some account of the commencement and progreiss of his 
Saxon studies : they will also show what inducement Mr. W^bb had 
to direct his manuscripts to be presented to Dr. Johnstone. 

^' Disappointed by sickness in the ministry of the Gospel, Mr .Webb's 
first and ardent choice, he was induced to engage in the education of 
youth ; and from this circumstance, his attention was principi^y di- 
rected to lingual research. To this he devoted the leisure which his 
engagements in the school-room^ and the repose claimed' by an en-, 
feebled frame, would allow. During the last three ye§irs of his life, his 
suMlies were chiefly directed to a topic connected with classical litera- 
ture, that does not receive general, and perhaps not such marked at- 
tention as it deserves. This was an investigation of the English Ian- 
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unrestrained use. of them. . Mr,^ Webb was preparing 
several works for, the jptess^ and be had collected much 

matter for them. Ainongst these was an Anglo* Saxon 

■ I ' 

t * 

gnage in its Anglo-Saxon and Gothic sources. ' He began late ^ but^ 
possessing a mind which would have excelled in any pursuit that al- 
lowed room for the exertion of its strength^ he conducted the study 
with all that enthusiasm which makes difficulties but the occasion of 
new exertions and accelerated progress.** 

Connected with the present work> there is one circumstance men- 
tioned by Mr. Rowe which cannot be omitted. " This was the intimacy 
formed with his physician^ Dr. Edward Johnstone^ a gentleman uniting 
great urbanity of manners with extensive classical knowledge. His 
professional attentions were exemplary and unremitted. His prompt at- 
tendance, the tenderness of his sympathy, and kind watchfulness to the 
last moment, cannot be erased from the grateful remembrance of the 
widow of my friend. But whilethe medical skill of this gentleman greatly 
contributed to hold in check the progress of disease, the friendship of a 
person of literary taste, congenial with his own^ was no less serviceable 
to support a buo3rancy of spirits under the .^ccumulatingload of disease. 

" It was, I believe, in the autumn of 1811 that Mr. Webb was first 
introduced to this gentleman's society. He had consulted him on pro- 
fessional subjects, which led to the placing of his eldest son under 
Mr. Webb's care. The intimacy increased, and continued to furnish 
Mr. Webb with one of the most interesting sources of pleasure from 
human society, which he enjoyed during the last few years of his life. 

'^ It was in. the beginning of September 1814 that a disease took 
place, which sunk him into the shades of death, October 1 1th 1814, 
at the age of 35 .". 

This amiable young man had the following works in his notes of 
Agendck : ■ 

1. A Grammar of the primitive, intermediate, and modem English 
tongue. The primitive or Anglo-Saxon to be made as complete as 
possible 3 the intermediate to consist principally of such notices of the 
progress and changes of the languages, as may be necessary tp elucidate 
and correct the other two. 

2. Dictionary of Anglo-Saxon. 

Either a reprint -of- Somner, Lye and Manning, or a methodical 
work something like Mair*s Ttfro^s DktUmary, with an Index. 

c2 
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Grammar, left in a very imperfect state. Most of the 
eurious materials icoUieoted by Mr. Webb were found 
useless. The Author is, however, indebted to the manu^ 
scripts for part of Orthography, some lists of Adverbs, 
and the ^phstanpe pf iiwiy notes. Some not^ nr^ given 
entire, of which notice is generally taken in the work ; 
others are considerably altered, and given without spe- 

J. - F ■ ■ ■ ■ - 

3, Reprint of Anglo-Suson works in English characters. 

Sftfon Gospels. 
Heptateuch. Psalter. 
Laws. 

AUml's Works. 
Chronide. 

4, Orthogrsphicsl CoUection8> illustrative of the GraipmaticaMlis* 
lory of the English Language, from the NcMrman Conquest to the Age 
pf Milton, In tvo Parts. 

jPstrt I. Traiciqg the language upwards to its earliest period, 1 vol. 

Part, n. Tiadng the language dowuwards from its earliest period, 
i vote, 

SuMiyisipii of Part II : English before Wieklife -, from Wicklife to 
the Re^rmatk^n ; from the Reformation to ^^ Paradise Lost." 

5, (jfraiiipiar of the McBso-Gothic. 
$. Qothk; Pi<stk>nary« 

JUrGothic Gospels in English qharacters. 

8* Gothic^ Angto-SaxQn^ WickUffe's and Tyndal*A Gospds in four pa- 
role) cfll^ipns in the English chairacter. 

Mr. Webb*8 manuscripts were sent to the Author; September 30di 
}830^ in the following state. 

No. 1 . For the Anglo-Saxon Grammar, considerable preparations 
%remade| for the J»^6nitec(Mej(| few notes are found $ for the ilf odem 
p^gU^h there is no prepfiration- 

No* 4, Very extensive extracts properly arranged are made for this 
work. 

No. 5. Part of this Grammar is prepared, but chiefly on scraps of 
paper. 

No. 7- Gothk: Gospels transcribed in modem characters. 

For 1^08, 2j 3i 6, 8 no preparation is made. 
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oifie itference^ The saine liberty has been Uketi with 
extracts from works that hUVe beeii published. When 
additional observations have been made, or some sen* 
teHceg altered, loference has commonly been made o^ly 
to the author, without specific marks of quotation, though 
many sentences may be in the very Words of the original. 

The Author is not otily indebted to the printed Works 
of some of the most eminent Saxon sdiolars for" much 
valuable information, but for their epistolary communi* 
cations duiing the progress of this Grammar. Aihongst 
these he ought to name Sharon Turner, Bsq. F.A.S., 
The Rev. J. J* Conybeare, A*M. late professor of Poetry 
at Oxford, and the Rev. J. Ingram, kite Anglo-Saxon 
professor in the same University*^. 

Here he ought to notice the important aissie^ance of 
the Rev. W« PttUmg*'^ A.M. F.L.S. of Sidney Sussex 

^ By the fctoriouft aad sniceessfel regearches of M#. trnnet, " a 
taste for the history and vemlanst)! our great ancestors has revived, 
and 18 visibly increasing." In 1799 the first fruits of his indefatigable 
exertions were given to the public in his valuable " History of the An- 
gtd-Saxons/* ati historical work, which for impaniality, and a continued 
r^erettce to or^nsd documents^has ne vet been surpassed, and noi often 
eqiodled. The Rev. J. Ingram and the Rev. J. Conybeare with na com- 
mon zeal aad success have used their exertions to promote the stady 
of Anglo*Saxon literature ) the former, in his elegant and valuable 
" Inaugural Lecture on the Utility of Anglo-Saxon Literature, &c." 
4to>pp. 112, Oxford 1807 5 from whom we are dally expecting an En- 
glish translation of the Saxon Chronrcle, accompanied with a much 
edarged and improved text of the Saxon ;*^-and the latter in his learned 
CoBmounications on the Saxon Versification^ to the Society of Anti- 
qaaries, printed in the 17th vol. of the Archsologia, 1814. The lovers 
of Saxon literature may shortly expect to be highly gratified by the 
appearances of Mr. Conybeare's ** Illustrations of Angb-Saxon, Early 
English, and Norman French Poetry.** 

^ The talent of this gentleman, for the acquisition of languages^ 
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College, Cambridge, for his assistance in translating 
from the Danish, Rask's " Angehaksisk SproglcEre^ 
and for elucidating some obscurities. 

He should reproach himself with ingratitude, were he 
not to mention his obligation to T. W. Kaye/ Esq. 
Barrister at Law, of the Middle Temple, for his very kind 
attention in examining some quotations from works to 
whi^h the author could not have access, and. for various 
useful observations. 

His thanks are also due to Mr. Richard Taylor, F.L.S. 
for his judicious remarks, and for his great attention in 
inspecting the proof sheets. 

Some readers m^y probably charge the author with 
sterility of invention and plainness of expression ; in re- 
ference to which he has only to remark, that he has 
faithfully laid before the public the result of his gram- 
matical inquiries, expressed in plain and intelligible lan- 
guage. An inflated diction txeith^r suited his genius 
nor his subject. It has been his continued endeavour 
to keep in view the important rule of Quintilian : " Non 
ut intelligere possit, sed ne omnino possit non intelligere 
curandum '®.'' That the author ipay have failed even in 
this instance, as well as in other particulars, he has reason 
to fear, because the work has been composed at different 
intervals of leisure, and often amidst the anxieties and 
distraction of a laborious profession. This, howevej, he 

«- — — '• ; — '• 

is not only well known to his friends^ but his correct knowledge of 
Danish has been particularly manifested to the public by his '' Select 
Sermons with appropriate Prayers translated from the original Danish 
of Dr. Nicolay Edinger Balle/ Court Chaplain^ and Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Copenhagen." This volinne appeared in .1819^ and was 
well spoken of by some of the most respectable Reviewers. 
^ Inst, lib. viii. cap. 4. 
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can affirm, that he has spared no pains to lay before the 
young Saxonist a plain and comprehensive Saxon Gram- 
mar ; and, in the Notes, to satisfy the inquiries of the 
more advanced student. Where satisfaction could not be 
obtained, the nearest approximation to truth has been 
attempted, by what appeared to the author rational con- 
jecture ; the reasonableness or fallacy of which must, 
however, be left to the judgement of others, who are both 
better able to determine and less concerned in the issue. 
The author has no favourite hypothesis to support : his 
sole object has been to give a rational account of the 
formation and structure of the Anglo-Saxon and English 
languages. 

He is conscious that in the Notes opinions have often 
been given, when they do not always appear to be well 
supported. In such, and indeed in all cases, he invites 
liberal criticism, being assured that, by the collision of 
opposite opinions, new light,* if not truth, is often elicited; 
and should this be the case, he will have cause to rejoice, 
whether it be produced by himself, or by a more success- 
ful inquirer. 

Though some may still neglect, and probably even 
despise, the works of our ancestors, and every attempt 
to bring their languajge into notice ; yet those who ad- 
mire virith the author the sterling, sense of their neiivous 
productions, though in a humble garb, will not disregard 
the present work ; they will rather receive it with grati- 
tude, as a faithful guide to the treasures of wisdom and 
piety, still hidden in the temple of liberty and indepen- 
dence erected by the Saxons ; — a temple, not of Roman 
or Grecian symmetry of architecture, but of the wilder 
Gothic, which ever attracts the attention, and generally 
ensures the approbation, of every beholder. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The origin of alphabetic writings and a deduction of 
the Saxon and other European lettersfrom tha Sama- 
ritan^with copies of inscriptions^ facstmiles of manu^ 
scripts, 8fc* 

i ■ — 

oPEECH is the power of expressing our thoughts by 
words. These words are articulate sounds, used by com* 
men consent as the signs or representatives of our ideas. 
Thus, by oral sounds, our ideas or thoughts are ren* 
dered audible, and are conveyed to the minds of those 
who are present; but, by oral language alone, no commu- 
nication can be made with those who are absent. 

After some time, words were reduced to their simple 
articulate sounds, and marks or letters were inventedto 
denote those sounds. Hence, letters are marks for cer- 
tain sounds ; and, by a combination of these elementary^ 
marks or letters, ^11 words, or signs of thoughts, are 
made visible in writihg, and again transferred from the 
eye to the mind '. By oral language, we can only commu- 


»■» 


* When we read, the ideas of the author are impressed upon our 
winds, by the marks for sounds, through the medium of sight 5 and 
these ideas are impressed upon the minds of the auditors through the 
sense of hearing. On the other hand^ when we dictate to an amanu« 
ensis, our ideas are conveyed to him through the medium of sounda 
significant, which he draws into vision, by the means of marks signifi-- 
cant of those sounds, Artie's Origin and Pro^ss of Writing, p. 24. 
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nicate our thoughts^ to those who are present ; but, by 
the wonderful invention of written language, we can con- 
vey our thoughts to the most distant regions as well as 
to future generations. 

Many great and learned men have been so sensible of 
the difficulty of accounting for the invention of writing, 
by which the various conceptions of the mind are exhi- 
bited to the sight by a small number of elementary cha- 
racters or letters, that they have supposed it to be of Di- 
vine origin '. 

2. I'hey say. As there is no certain evidence of the 
existence or use of regular alphabetical characters before 
the days of Moses, or any thing written in such charac- 
ters prior to the giving of the law on mount Sinai B.C. 
1491; and, as then, God is said to have written the 
Decalogue with his own finger ^ and as, after this time, 
writing is always mentioned when a suitable occasion 
offers, it is concluded, that God himself first taught man 
the use of alphabetical characters. 

3. Others, thinking that such an opinion is warrant- 
ed neither by scripture nor reason, have considered them- 
selves at liberty to pursue their inquiry into the origin of 
letters, as far as history will carry them. They say, the 
imperfection of eveiy alphabet, not excepting the Hebrew, 
seems to show, that alphabetical writing was not the work 
of Divine skill. Besides, had there been a Divine alpha- 
bet, it would, from its excellence, soon have established 


• Of this opinion were St. Cyril, Clement of Alexandria, Eusebius, 
and others among the Fathers \ and Mr. Bryant, Mr. Costard, Dr. A. 
Clarke, with many others among the moderns. See St, Cyril against 
Julian, book viii., Euseb.Evang, lib. ix. cap. 7, Bryant's Mythology, 
and Dr. Clarke's Bibliographical Miscel, 

' The following quotations are given as proofs that the Deca- 
logue was not written by command, but by the hand of God himself. 
Exod. xxiv. 12. A law and commandments which I have written: 
>nan:j im^ mtfom minrr eture vem)ue aser ketebti. — Exod. xxxi. 
1 8. mitten with the finger of God : CD^n!?« )>lV«:i tD>:in:i kfitebim 
bajbd ALETM. — Exod. xxxii. 16. And the writing was ^Ae WBITIKO 
OF GOD : CD^niJK :inDO nnsom vemeketab meket^b aleim. 
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itself in the world* Relative to the subject before us, they 
would suggest, that the Saxons, being an uncultivated 
and ^varlike people, living by the acquisitions of the 
sword, did not attend to literary pursuits. It is affirmed 
that when they came into Britain under Hengist and 
Horsa^ in AJD, 449, they were not even acquainted with 
letters *. From the coming of Julius Caesar about 65 
B.C. to the time of the Romans leaving Britain in A.D, 
409, the Romans must have communicated much infor- 
mation to the ancient inhabitants. The intercourse that 
existed between them and the Britons would naturally 
make their letters as familiar to the eye as their language 
was to the ear. The Saxons, then, not having a knowledge 
of letters when they came into this island, deriyed them 
from the Roman remains existing in Britain when they 
arrived. 

The most respectable authorities, both ancient and 
modern ^ are generally agreed that the Roman letters 
were derived from the Grecian, probably from the Greeks 
of Attica. The Attic alphabet was from the improved 
Ionian. 

■' ■ ■ ■ -- » — ' ■ ' ' ■ ■ / ' ' ' ' ■ 

* What was the form of the Saxon language about the year 450, 
when they first entered Britain^, cannot now be known. They seem 
to have been a people without learning, and very probably without any 
alphabet : their speech, therefore, having been always cursory and 
extemporaneous, must have been artless and unconnected, without 
any modes of transition or involution of clauses : which abruptness 
and inconnexion may be observed even \n their latpr writings. This 
1)arbarity may be supposed to have continued during their wars with 
the Britons, which for a time left them no leisure for softer studies ; 
nor is there any reason for supposing it abated, till the year 570, when 
Augustin came from Rome to convert them to Christianity. 

The Christian religion always implies pr produces a certain degree 
ofcivility and learning: the Saxons then became gradually acquainted 
with the Roman language, and so gained, from time to time, some 
knowledge and elegance, till in three centuries they had formed a laxk^ 
guage capable of expressing all the sentiments of a civilized people, 
•—Todd's Fref. to Johnson's Diet p. xxx, 

* Pliny, lib. vii. c. 58, says, Veteres Graecas fuisse easdem pen6 
quae nunc sunt Latinse. Tacitus also affirms, Annal, lib. ii.^ lijt iox%^% 
Uteris Latinis, quae veterrimis Graecorum. 

p2 
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But it may be asked. How was the knowledge of let- 
ters communicated to the lonians ? Ionia being a Greek 
firovince in Asia, near Phcenida^ it is said that the 
onians first acquired a knowledge of letters from the 
trading intercourse they had with the Phoenicians, Ca- 
iiaanites, andient Hebrews, or Samaritans ; for the lan- 
guages and letters of these people, as well as the Cartha- 
ginians, Chaldeans, and Syrians, if not exactly the same 
originally, were nearly allied. These Phoenicians or Ca« 
naanites were denominated Pelasgi, from the word tt? Aa- 
Yioh wanderers by sea^ because, induced by the advan- 
tages of trade, they passed from one country to another*. 
These Phoenician Pelasgi settled colonies very early in 
Ionia, Greece, and the islands in the iEgean sea. There 
is some proof ^ that Taaut the son of Mizraim invented 
letters in Phoenicia. This invention took place 10 years 
before the migration of Mizraim into Egypt, or about 
2178 B.C. The written annals of mankind, transmitted 
to us, will not enable us to trace the knowledge of letters 
beyond this period, though it is no proof that they were 
not in use in preceding ages. 

Having thus attempted to trace letters to their source 
at a very early date among the Phoenicians, Canaanites, 
ancient Hebrews, or Samaritans, we shall endeavour to 
retrace our steps, deducing every alphabet from that 
used by the inventors, and corroborating the statements 
by plates, showing the similarity of the derived letters to 
the original Samaritan. 

It is not asserted that without exception all alphabets 
are derived from one ; yet it is generally allowed, that by 
far the greater part of those used in the various parts of 
the globe was from the Phoenician. 

4. Besides many other oriental alphabets, the He- 

^■—^■»— ^"^WM*— ^^"^— **^—*»* 1^1 I II 11 ■ I^M^B^^^— ^— ■ I ■! I fc— ^a^— ^— ^W^^"^— ^^*^^^^ 

m 

* Dr. Jamieson concludes that " the origin of the name of this cele* 
brated people must be viewed as lost in the darkness of antiquity. 
See *' Hermes Scythicus,** p. 38. In the preceding pages of his work, 
the Dr. brings forward several arguments to prove this conclusion. 

T See AsUe's Origin and Prog, of Writing, pp. 34 and 46. 
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brew, Chaldee, Syriac, Punic, Carthaginian, or Sicilian, 
and the Pelasgian Greek, which are written, in the 
eastern manner, from right to left, and the Ionic Greek, 
written from left to right, after the European manner, 
were derived from the Samaritan. The Ionic Greek al^ 
phabet is the source from whence, not only the Russian^ 
ancient Gothic and Latin or Roman are derived, but also 
many others adopted in different parts of the world. 

It has been already observed that the Phoenicians, an«- 
cient Hebrews or Samaritans wrote from right to left : as, 

SPECIMEN 1st', 

Samaritan or ancient Hebrew, read from right to left. 
The same in Chaldee or modem Hebrew, 

Both expressed in Roman Characters, 
* RUAIEIURUAIEIMIELARMAIU 

And God said^ Let there be lights and there 
was light. Gen. i. 3. 

5. In the oriental languages, even at the present time, 
this mode of writing from right to left, generally pre- 

• There was a. doubt whether the ancient Hebrews wrote as above 
without dividing their MSS. into words 3 and^ as no satisfactory in- 
formation could be derived from books to be procured in this retired 
part of the country, the difficulty was made known to One of our most 
eminent linguists, the Rev. S. Lee, M. A. professor of Arabic in the 
University of Cambridge, who, with his accustomed kind attention, 
immediately replied : — 

" To your query-, whether the most ancient Hebrews and Samari- 
tans divided their text into words or not, 1 answer, I believe no one 
knows. The oldest MSS. we have are divided 5 and in the Samaritan 
a dot is always placed between the words. On some of the old shekels, 
indeed, no division appears 5 but whether this was the case in the 
books, b not known. It has been conjectured that some various 
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vails. It was adopted by those nations that derived their 
alphabets from the Phoenicians. .Thus, in the earliest ages, 
the lonians, Athenians* &c. wrote from right to left^ The 
Greeks afterwards adopted another method of writing. 
They began on the right and wrote to the left side of the 
page, and then returned from left to right; and thus conti- 
nued to write backward and forward as the ox ploughs,and 
from thence this method of writing was called Bii'9^o(f>yilovy 
from j3Sg an ox, and s-^o(pri a turning. Of this writing 
there were two kinds ; the most ancient commencing, 
after the eastern manner, from right to left, and the 
other, like the European method, from left to right. 
The following is a specimen of the most ancient mode 
of writing taken from a marble in the National Museum 
at Paris ''. 


readings may be accounted for on the supposition of no division 
having been made 3 and, by adopting a new division, some difficult 
passages have been made plain and easy. There is a probability, 
therefore, that this was the case, and to this I incline. Some of the 
old inscriptions, too, on the ruins of Palmyra, &c. favour this opinion' 

• This is proved from inscriptions on coins. We have an Attic coifi 
of Athens thus . described : " Caput Palladis galea tectum, 3^A 
Noctua ex adverso stans, inter duos olea ramos, omnia in quadrato 
tnciMO." See " Veterum Populorum et Regum Numi, qui in Museo 
Britannko adsertantuf, Londini mdcccxiv,** by Taylor Combe, Esq. 
p: 125, No. 7. 

Another of Tudef thus described; " Manus castu armata, in area 

tquatuor globuli — 3 3 "f V "f • ^'*^^'* ciavcw duas sctiptum, in area (jua* 

tuor globuli** See as above, p. 16, No. 1. 
Another of Metapontum AT 3^ Spica, See as above, p. 38, NoiJ* 
Another of LeontinumE^e^ nudu8\^0\^[T^0'3^ Hians leomi 

rictus inter quatuor hordei grana. See as above, p. 67, No. 4. 
The two preceding are found written from left to right, and are 

therefore of alater date : as /vt fTA See p. 38. No»l , and pEON- 

TINON. Seep. 67, No. 1. 

'® The most ancient inscription irt alphabetical letters is that given 
in the following page, and said to be discovered by the Abb^ Four- 
mont, M^. de VAcad. des Inscr., t. 15, p. 400 — 410, which is stated 
to precede the Christian sera by nearly 1400 years. For its grt»at an- 
tiquity we have only the opinions of connoisseurs, chiefly French. 
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SPECIMEN 2nd. 
Copy of an Inscription at Paris in Botistrophedon, beginning on tJie right. 

U3 >l 3 03 KX 

M a ^ 3 

The first line is read from right to left : the two cha- 
racters at the beginning are monograms, or. characters 
containing several letters. The first monogram contains 
the letters TAA02, and the second, MAN- The second 
line is read from left to right. The eighth character is 
a monogram, and contains the letters lA. The third 
line is read from right to left. The whole will then 
stand thus : 

TAAOS MANE0EKEN APISTOKIAES NOESEN 

In the common Greek Style, 
TKKog sOnjKiv A(i<rTOH,v^yig.voi^<rey» 
A verbal Translution, 

Hyllus posuit : — Aristocydes finkit. 
L e. Hyllus placed me : — ^Aristocydes made me. 

A specimen of the other mode of Bsff o^iySov writing, 
beginning, after the Eurppean manner, from left to 
right'*, will be found in the following facsimile. It 
is called the Sigean Inscription from the promontory 

P. Knight calls it a forgery. See his Analytical Essay on Greek AU 
phabets, p. Ill — 130, London 1794, 4to. This marble is preserved 
in the Royal LS^rary at Paris. It was discovered under the ruins of 
the temple of Apollo at Amicle, which was built by the son of Lace- 
deinon ^30ut 1400 years before the Christian sera. See BibUotheca 
MS. Stowensis, by Dr. O^Conor, vol. i. p. 393, and also Astle, p. 68. 
'* There is a coin of Agrigentum with the inscription in the Bou- 

^trophedon method : beginning at the left, it has A KP A and then 
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and town of Sigieum, near ancient Troy, where the 
stone, from which it was copied, was found. It was writ- 
ten above 600 years hdore Clirist ". 

SPECIMEN 3rd. 
The Sigean Inscription in Boustrophedxm, beginning from the Ufi, 



o>io<noT :xo TA^>i ens a 

Me^H- IA>I :^OTATEnA)l 
0/^:6^rPVXAK^/0/V:K 

IA>|:^OT02MHi^:azi3 

1 foot 6 inches broad. 10^ inches thick . 

The first line is read from left to right, and the second 
from right to left, and the others alternately from left to 
right and from right to left. The whole will then be 
read, in common Greek characters, thus : 

from right to left it has ^OTN A3- Itis thus described *' A|^BA- 

C A MT02" (bustrophedon) Aquila stan^. See 'Combe's Vet. 

Pop, et Reg, Nuini,p. 58, No. 2. 

*• See Dr. Chishull's Antiqaitates Asiatica, p. 4. Shuckford*s Con- 
nexions by Creighton, vol. i. p. 232. Dr. Bentley's EpistoUe by Dr. 
Bumey, p. 240, and particularly Chandler's Inscriptiones Antique, 
pars i. p. 3. 



EXPLANATION OF StGEAN INSCRIPTIONS, 


In common Greek characters, 

#ANOAlKO : EIMl : TO H 
EPM0KPAT02 : TO HFOKO 
NEDIO 5 KArO : KPATEPA : 
KAniSTATON : KAI HE0M 
ON : EX nPTTiliNEION : K 
AOK A : MNEMA : SIFET- 
EX2I : BAN AE TI HAXX- 
OMEAEAAINEN: AEG 
ZIFEIES: KAi MEHO- 
£IS£N : HAl20n01 : KAI 
H AAEA^OI. 

Verbal Translation, 

Phanodici sum^filii 
Hermocratis Procone- 
sii. Et ego craterem 
et crateris basin et 
Colum ad Prytaneum 
dedi memorise erg6 Si- 
geis. Siquid ver5 patiar 
curare mejubeo 
Sigeos, Et fecit 
me ^sopus atque fratres. 


In common Greek style. 

[/.OKpcirovs rov tt^oxo- 

yr^a-iou Kxyca xpa'rijpx • 

xaTrtVrarov, xa) ^Ojx- 

ov U ifp'jravsTov k l^oxa 

/tv^jxa ^lysi" 

eva-i, sav $6 ri 'gicyta^ 

fjie\6$cdysiv hi e3 

^lyeieg, xa) fjj sKol" 

VjO'iv 6 'AiCftffOf, xa) 

of oi$s\<pot. 

The same in English. 

I am the statue of PhanodicuB, 
t];ie son of Hermocrates the Proco< 
nesian. I gave a cup, a saucer, 
and a strainer, to serv« 
as a monument in the 
Council-House. If I meet with 
any accident, it belongs 
to you, O Sigeans, to 
repaiir me. I am the work 
of iEsop and his brethren. 


The Biis-pop^^ov mode of writing was very seldom used 
after the time of Sojon, wlio is supposed to have written 
the Athenian laws in this manner to give them an air 
of antiquity ". 

6. The Ionian js, Athenians, and other Grecians be- 
gan to write generally from left to right after writing in 
Biis po(pyi^ov ; and from the following specimen it will be 
seen that the old Greek alphabet is only the Phoenician 
inverted and written from left to right ; and, therefore, 
that the Greek alphabet was derived from the Phoe- 


nician. 


'SPECIMEN 4th. 


the Greek, Roman, Gothic and Saxon Alphabets derived from the 

" Samaritan, 


*' This Boustrophedon method of writing was used by the Irish at 
A much later period : they denominated it Cionnfa eite. - 
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I lias ^^ eJ i^^ 

p^i g >S < orS »3l Ji 


^* o5 , w ^- io"S. » S rirti 


P . . . ,3 .(i> --S^ 


A At A A A 7^ A AA^aw 

B d ^ ^ B K B BAb 

Gorc 1 A A r r rcc cc 

D i A V A &. D D0A&5 

E -3. 3 t E e E Eeee 

ForV ^ t r F 1? F FTP 

G . . . . 9 c nQ9l5'5 

Z^'^ ' ' z z z z 

H a H H H h H r?hlili 

TH • e © e M> • Th"hT 

I / J 1 I i J[ I J 1 

L A >! V A K L LH 

M a ^ ^A M M M n^mtn 

Navi//ii£H /VNtvn 

^Sl • • • ^■-" * • • 

ovooo^i oo 

p -) 1 p- TT n ppp 

Q p • • *r G a • 

s 3 z 4 ^^ s vT 5jy*/*r 

T T T T T T T TXrX: 

u,y,&w . y X Y n^avY pYp:? 

RH . 9 <P 4> • 

CH . + -t- X X XX 

PS . . . Y . 

O . A O fl • • • 

r"*-> ^ V — * f-*-^ r-*-n Uy-j I— 

• «« -S • §1 8 1 8 8 


«4> •» >23^ia - 


1^ g(3 " g(^ 
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The first alphabet is the Phoenician or ancient Sama- 
ritan ^ This alphabet was used in the earliest ages. 

The second is Greek, and copied from the Sigean in- 
scription, written from the right. 

The third is the same ancient Greek written from the 
left. 

The, fourth is the Attic Greek alphabet, probably de- 
rived from the preceding, and brought into use by Si- 
monides. Pliny says that originally the Greeks had only 
sixteen letters, and that Palamedes " introduced 0, <P, 
X, B> the three first of which are only T, IT, and K as- 
pirated, and were probably at first written TH> ITH, and 
KH ; but H is composed of K2 or rS or XS. Simo- 
nides is said to have added Z, H, Y, and CI. These are 
only two letters put together : Z is composed of DA or 
AS, H of EE, Y of nX or B2, and fl of OO. 

The fifth alphabet is the Gothic, evidently derived 
from the Greek ^\ 

The sixth is the Latin or Roman *- The Romans de* 
rived their alphabet from the Greek, and wrote from 
left to right some centuries before Christ, All the 
Greeks did not write or make their letters exactly of the 
same form ; and hence the old Greek /^ was written A * 
The r or n in quick writing had the angle cut off, 


»* The Rev. Dr. O'Conor in his " Bibliotheca MS. Stowensis;* vol.i. 
p. 394, observed. The Greek letters, said to have been added to the 
sixteen original by Palamedes ^d Simonides, were used before their 
times ', for they are in the Amiclean inscription, which is believed to 
have been written 160 years before the Trojan war, or 1344 before 
Christ : they are also in the Eugubian. See Barthelemi*s Memoir, i» 
the Acad, des Inscr., t. 39 ; Nouveau Traits de Diplom., t, 1, p. 615 
— 626, and Gori*s Eugubian Tables. The Gothic alphabet is placed 
before the Latin, not because it was anterior to the Latin, but that its 
derivation from the Greek might be made more evident : for the same 
reason the Saxon is placed immediately after the Latin. If chronolo^^ 
gical order had been strictly observed, the alphabets would have been 
differently arranged. 

** See Hickes* Thesaurus, vol. i. p. 2. plate. Astle, p. 58 and 88-— 
91. For more itlfomtation on the Gothic alphabet see Orthography^ 
note 1 and.3. 
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and was made C ; A also lost one angle, and was 
written D. Tlie G, at first, was supplied by C, which 
stands in its place ; then K was in use with the Romans ; 
but after G was added, or rather after C had a small 
blot at the bottom to denote the sound of the Greek 
r, then C was pronounced hard, and supplied the 
place of K. The Romans, finding the K useless, the 
sound being denoted by C, rejected it from their alpha- 
bet. The p wag written L ; from P was formed R ; 
X was written S, and V, Y. With these few mutations 
the Roman alphabet was derived from the Greek ^. 

To assimilate the Roman character to manuscript, 
Aldus Manutius, a printer at Venice, invented the Italic 
character. He used these characters in printing about 
A.D. 1501. This Italic letter is sometimes cdlled^ldine, 
from its inventor : it is also denominated Cursive, 
from its near approach to running-hand. The Italic 
character is only the Roman formed for the greater fa- 
cility in writing, and the common character now used in 
writing is only the Italic altered so far as to admit of 
the letters being more easily joined together. • 

The seventh and following are Saxon letters : they 
were formed immediately from the Latin". 

7. Every manuscript is denominated according to 
the shape and size of the letters in which it is written. 
There are, according to some, four classes of letters, call- 
ed Capitals, MajusculcE^ Minuscul(B, and Cursive. These 

may be subdivided into more jor less legible, elegant^ of 

- 

»« See 6r. Bernard's Table, part 1, pp. 99 and 103. Massey's Ef- 
€ay on the Origin and Progress of Letters, pp. 98 and 102. Shuckferd's 
Connexions by Creighton, vol. i. p. 229. For the sound of C and G, 
see Dr. Warner's Metronariston. 

*' About the year 1567 John Daye, who was patronized by Arch- 
bishop Parker, cut the first Saxon types which were used in England. 
In this year Asserius Menevensis was published by the direction of the 
archbishop in these characters -, and in the same year Archbishop 
iElfric's Paschal Homily ; and in 1571 the Saxon Gospels. Daye's 
Saxon types far excel in neatness and beauty any which have been 
since made, not excepting the neat types cast for F. Junius at Dort, 
which were given by him to the University of Oxford. Astle, p. 324. 
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adorned, but all belong to the above four divisions. 
Of these divisions, some letters are common : for in- 
stance ; the letters C I K O X Z, which can hardly ad- , 
mit of alteration. These may be small, slanting, and 
united by hair strokes, and then they belong to the Cur- 
sive or running-hand : in every other respect they are 
common to all the classes. The letters A D E G H M 
Q T U, when rounded, are peculiar to the Uncial ** ; 
the other letters are common to the Majusculse and 
Capitals. 

From the discovery of letters to several centuries after 
Christ, writing was usually in Capitals or Majusculae, 
without any space between the words. The first speci- y ^^^ /*. 
men in the Samaritan and Chaldee character will serve (7 
as an example of the oriental method ; and^ for an Illus- 
tration of the European manner of writing, a brief extract 
is given from the famous Codex Alexandrinus, said to 
be written at Alexandria about the end of the 5th 
century by an Egyptian lady. This valuable MS. was 
sent by Cyril, patriarch of Constantinople, to king 
Charles the First, about the year 1628, and is now pre- 
served in the British Museum *^ ^ 


>• '* The authors of the Catalogue of the Royal Library in France have 
given the name of Uncials to rounded Majusculse ; and^ as several 
of the learned have adopted that term, they will be here called Un- 
cials : though they can be measured by no fixed standard, either of an 
inch or half an inch, they are known not by their size but entirely by 
their form. "Casley has erred in altering St. Jerom*s uncial letter;? 
into initial. Mr. Astle, in his Origin and Progress of Writing, p. 81, has 
followed Casley, adding, that ignorant monks mistook literce initiales 
for liters unciales. This error is exposed by Bianchini, in his VindicuB, 
p. 398. " The term Uncial is used by St. Jerom in his preface to 
Job, where he ridicules uncial writing as pompous and expensive. 
See Lupus Bishop of Ferrara's letter to Eginhard, who was secretary 
to Charlemagne, ep. 5, apud Mahil. de Re diplom"—See the learned 
Dr. 0*Conor*s Bibliotheca MS, Stowensis, vol. ii. p. 113, and a paper 
attached to the Bodleian copy of Astle's Origin and Progress^ of Wri- 
ting, 

^ The New Testament from this MS. was published in facsimile 
characters by the Rev. Mr. Woide, one of the assistant librarians in the 
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SPECIMEN 5th. 
From the Codex Alexandrinus, probably written in the 5th century. 


TTej>Hrvia3MOeMXOSCOVMGIC 

, AriA.cei-iTa3xooMors/ixcoY- 

rTEP(nATEP)HMnN O EN T015 OrNOrt(OTPANOiS) 
AriAXGHTXi TO ONOMA SOT* St. Luke xi. 2, , 

Out Father which art in heaven, 
hallowed be thy name : 

The following is taken from the MS. Palatin Virgil in 
the Vatican Library at Rome, written in Roman Majus- 
culae in the 3rd century, and is an instance of the trans* 
ition from Capitals to Uncials, 

SPECIMEN 6th, 
A Facsimile of the Palatin Virgil, written in the drd century, 

IIQVOQJJfMAGNAlALKEUE 


MiJU.0IlAtJDlCAISl£MU5 


to 


Te quoque^ magna Pales, et te memorande canemus. 

Georg. lib. iii. 1. 1. 

We will sing about thee also, great Pales and memorable'. 

The next is from the famous Florence Virgil, written 
towards the end of the 5 th cei^tury in Roman Majus- 
culse, and may be considered as a transition from Capi» 
tals to Uncials. 


British Museum ; and the remainder is now printing in the same 
manner, under the superintendence of the Rev. H. H. Baber. 

'** In the original MS. these two lines are included in one, extend- 
ing the width of a quarto page. The line is divided as above to accom- 
modate it to this octavo page ; but you will have a correct idea of the 
original by imagining the second line to be joined to the first, thuis ; 

TEQU0QUEMA6NAPALES£TTEMEM0]SANP£CA>^£>|US» 
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SPECIMEN 7th. 
A Ta^nmile of the Florence Virgil *\ written in the oth century, . 

CMLOCV\IV<SXMOR:T^KT\|MM1 H ICRF^CITINIHORKS 
QV|\MTUMUEKI M OM 0\/r M D I^^E^VI B IClT2\lN VJ5 


-VOS HJEC FACIETIS 


GaLLO^ CyjUS AMOR TANTUM MIHI CRESCIT IN HORAS^ 

Quantum verb novo, viridis se subicit (subjicit) alnus. 

Ed. X. 72. 

Ye will do these things 

For Gallus,for whom my love grows as much every hour 
As the green alder shoots up in the infancy of spring, 

8. About the end of the third century, and probably 
in Origen's time. Uncial letters were introduced : 
these differed from capitals by being more circular for 
the ease of writing. When writing in capitals, the 
angular letters would be found to impede the scribes; 
and therefore to remove this inconvenience they would 
naturally make the letters less angular till they assumed 
a circular form. Uncial writing may easily be distin- 
guished from what is written in pure Capitals, by the 
roundness of the following letters : viz. A D E G H, 
M Q T U ; the other -letters are common to both 
Uncials and Capitals. 

A very brief facsimile of a manuscript written in 
Roman Uncials is here given. See Plate No. 1. The 
MS. from which this specinien is taken. Pope Gregory 
sent into England by St. Augustin in the 6th century* 
It was carefully preserved in St. Augustin's abbey at 
Canterbury, and was always considered the hook of St. 

•* The observations made upon the preceding facsimile will also 
apply to this manuscript. A correct idea of the original Florence 
A^rgil will be formed^ by considering this quotation to be written in 
the above character and in length of lines^ thus : . 

^VOSHAECFACIETIS ^—GALLOCUIUSAMOR, TANTUM 

mihicbescitinhobas.quantumverenovo.viridissesubicitalnus. 
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Augustin, as the annals of that church clearly testify. 
After the dissolution of religious houses, it fell into the 
hands of Lord Hatton, and was placed by him in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

The Specimeji is to be read, 
~ In principio erat 

VERBUM 3 
£T VERBUM ERAT APUD 

D"m (Deum). St. John's Gos. ch. i. ver. 1. 

In the beginning was 

the word; 
and the word was with' 

God, 

The various methods of writing, from its first inven- 
tion to the coming of St*. Augustin into England, have 
been briefly mentioned : it will now only be necessary to 
trace the progress of writing in JSngland till the Saxon' 
character was fixed, and to notice in what respects the 
English manuscripts differ from the Roman. 

9. Before the art of printing was discovered in Ger- 
many, about 1440, by John Gutenberg, the Anglo- 
Saxon had ceased to exist as a living language ; the last 
written document" we have in Saxon is a writ about 

** The vulgar Saxon continued to be spoken by the old inhabitants 
down to the reign of Henry III.^ for nearly 150 ^ears after the Con- 
quest^ when the Norman^ which had long, prevailed at court, was so 
far amalgamated with the corrupt vulgar Saxon, as to form the English 
language, nearly allied to both, but yet widely differing from them. The 
most ancient English specimen extant is a vulgar song in pruse of the 
cuckoo, which is quoted from a fine old Harleian MS. by Sir J. Haw- 
kins and Dr. Burney, who refer that MS. to the middle of the 15th 
century, though it is now known to be nearly 200 years older 3 having 
been written about the end of the reign of Henry III. 

Sumer is icumen in 5 

Lhude sing cuccu : 

Growe]? sed, & blowe)? med, 

And spring]? ^e wde nu. 

Sing cuccu, &c. 
In modern Eng^b thus: ^'Summer is come in ) loud. sings the 
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1258 in the reign of Henry the Third. What we now 
have of Saxon must, therefore, have been handed down 
by MSS. In these, the letters assume a variety of 
forms, according to the age in which they were written **. 
We have no writing of the Saxons before their conver* 
sion to Christianity ; the first written piece in Saxon 
is a fragment of a poem composed by Csedmon " the 
monk before A.D. 680, King Alfred inserted this frag- 
ment in his translation of Bede's Ecclesiastical History^ 
We must, therefore, look to the manuscripts of the ec- 
clesiasticks for specimens of writing in England. This 
will account for most of the facsimiles in the plate facing 
the title being in Latin, the service of the Roman church 
being performed in that language, and her members ge* 
nerally writing in Latin. 

The writing which prevailed in Britain from the 
coming of St. Augustin in the sixth century to the 
middle of the 13th is usually called Saxon, and may b^ 
divided Into^v^ kinds ; namely, 

1st, the Rwnan Saxon^ 

2dly, the Set Saxon^ 

3dly, the Runnifig-hand Saxon, 

4thly, the Mixed Saxon^ 

and 5thly, the Elegant Saxon. 

II ■ II., I . ■ .11. II I I ■! < | . 

cuckoo : now the seed grows, and the mead blows (i.e. in flower), and 
the wood springs. The cuckoo sings/' &c. See a longer example in 
Todd's Preface, p. xlviii., and Ritsbn's Hist. Ess. on National Song, 

The last erspiring efforts of the Si^xpn language seem to have been 
made in 1258-9, in a writ of Henry III. to his subjects in Hunting- 
donshire and all other* parts of the kingdom, in support of the Oxford 
provisions of that reign. It is printed in Somner's Saxon Diet, under 
Uhnan, Hickes, who seems to have examined all that Oxford can 
produce, gives no Saxoii document of a later date. See Bibliotheca 
MS. Stowensis, by the Rev. Dr. O* Conor, vol. ii. p. 19. 

■• See Plate before the Title page. 

•• See King Alfred's A. S. translation of Venerable Bede's Ecclesi' 
astical History, book iv. ch. 24, Wanley's -Catalogue, p. 287. Wotton's 
Short View of Hickes's Thes. by Sheltop, pub. in 4to 1737: in this 
there is the original accompanied by an English translation. See p. 25, 
Another and better translation in Turner's Hist of the Ang, Sa;^,^, 
bopk xii. ch. i. 
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A very short specimen of each of these will be found in 
the plate. 

1 St. The Roman Saxon. 

10. This kind of writing prevailed in England from 
the coming of St. Augustin till the 8th century. 

No. 2 is taken from Textus Sancti Cuthberti now in 
the. British Museum in the Cottonian Library (Nero, 
D. iv.). It was written in Roman Uncials by St. Ead- 
frith, a monk of Lindisfarn ** or Durham, in the middle 
of the 7th century. The interlineary Saxon version was 
added by Aldred, a priest, probably about the time of 
King Alfred, and may serve as a specimen of Saxon 
writing in the 10th century. It is read 

^ PatCR NofteR qui es 

jN coelis scTficetur {sanctyicetur) 

\ The interlined Saxon is read 

fader uren thu arth \ (oththe dr) thu byst 

in heofnu" t (oththe or) in heofrias sie gehalgud 

Our father which art 
in heaven, hallowed he 

It will be seen by this specimen that the Roman Saxon 
was very similar to No. i in Roman Uncials, written in 
Italy. 

•* Wanley, who wrote about A.D. 1700, gives the following infor- 
mation: *' Quod tempora, attinet in quihus Jloruerunt hi prtEstantes^ 
viri, notandum est, non omnes in eodem seculo simul vixisse, Etenim 
S. Eadfridus in Episcopum Lindisfarnensem consecratus fuit circa A,D, 
688. qvfi tandem diem suum obeunte, S. ^thelwaldus ad eandem sedem 
promotus est circa A.D, 721, ante guem annum necesse est ut liber a 
S, Eadfrido scriberetur. Caterum, si multifaria negotia spectemus, qui- 
bus, utpdr est credere, Eadfridus/ac^tt* Episcopus impediretur,fa8 asset 
€onjicere,Ulum adhuc monachum, tan turn opus, S. Cuthberto vivente et 
forsan hortdnte, adgressumfuisse; saltern circa annum Dom, 686. Se- 
cundum quern computum mille annorum vetustas hujus Codicis Latino 
Texttis cuijudicanda est, De Aldredi cetate nihil verti habeo quod dicam. 
Ex dialecto autem Glossa, et manu in qua scripta est, ilium drca tern-- 
pora Mlfredi Regis octingentis dbhinc annis fioruisse existimo. See. 
Hick«s*s Thes., vol. iii. p. 252. 
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2nd. Set Sdwoh. 

11. The Set Saxon writing was used in England 
from the middle of the 8th to the middle of the 9th 
century. 

No. 3 is taken from a MS. in the Royal Library (2, 
A. XX.) written in the 8th century. The Set Saxon cha- 
racter is not so stiff as the preceding Roman Saxon, nor 
so loose as the following Cursive or Running-hand Saxon. 
The Set Saxon is distinguished from the Roman Saxon 
by having the pure S^xon letters e, p, 3, p, y and t. The 
spiecimen is read, 

Ut me miserum indignumq; {que) humunculum {homunculum) 
exaudire dignetur. 

That he would vouchsafe to hear me a miserable and 
unworthy being, * 

3rd. TTie Saocon Cursive or Running-hand. 

12. Towards the latter end of the ninth century, 
under the patronage of king Alfred, many MSS. were 
written in a more expeditious manner than formerly : 
this we denominate Cursive or Running-hand. 

No. 4 is a specimen taken from a MS. in the Bod- 
leian Library (Digby 63), under the title Liber de Com* 
puto [Ecclesiastico, written by a priest of Winchester 
towards the close of the ninth century. It is read. 

Si cupis nosse quota sit Fr" (Feria) Kl. lap. su- , 

meannos dni (dojnini) deducasse adde, fiii (quartam) 
parte (partem). 

4th. Mixed Saxon. 

13. In the ninth, tenth, and in the beginning of the 
eleventh century, many MSS. were written in England, 
partly in Roman^ partly in Lombardic, and partly in 

c2 
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Saxon characters. As these MSS. have no other distinc- 
tive mark, we call them Mixed Saxon. 

No. 5 is from St. Augustin's Ecoposition of the Heve- 
lationSy written about the middle of the tenth century. It 
is read, 

Et vidi, supra disxtera' (dextIiam)' 
sedentis in throno^ librum scriptu' (scriptutn). 

And I saw, on the right hand 

of him sitting on the throne, a book written. 


5 th. Elegant Saxon. 

14. This writing was adopted in England in the tenth 
century, and was continued till the Norman Conquest; 
but was not entirely disused till the middle of the. thir- 
teenth century. 

No. 6 is from a book of Saxon Homilies in the Lam- 
beth Library (No. 439), written in the tenth century. 

Kl. NoVBMBRIS NATL* (nATALe) OMNIUM SANCTORUM, 

Halige lareowas raeddon that seo geleaf- 
fulle gelathung thisne daeg maersie. 

« 

The first of November is in honour of all the saints. 
The holy doctors conjecture that the faithful 
congregation celebrate this day. 



15. All subsequent Saxon writers endeavour to keep 
as near as possible to the form of the letters in No. 6. 
There is a beautiful specimen in the MSS. of the Rey. 
E. Thwaites, M.A. to be found in the Harleian MSS. 
at the British Museum (No 1866). It is described in 
Nichols's Lit. Anec, vol. iv. p. 140, as "one of the 
most lovely specimens of modern Saxon writing that can 
be imagined." 

16. From the preceding facsimiles, short as they are. 
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• > 

it will be evident that capital letters. were alone used in 
manuscripts till the end of the third century. 

Uncial and MtnusculiEy or small letters, were some- 
times used in particular writing, from the third to the 
eighth century, when Minusculm or small letters became 
more common. In the ninth century they were generally 
used. And in the tenth they were universally adopted, and 
capitals were only used for titles and for marks of distinc- 
tion to particular words. This was the custom till the 
invention '^ of printing, A.D. 1440; indeed capital and 


^ William Caxton has been generally allowed to have first intro« 
duced and practised the art of printing in England. He was born in 
Kent about 1410. At the age of 15 he was apprenticed to a mercer^ 
and^ on the death of his jjiaster, he went abroad as agent to the Mer- 
cers* Company. Caxton^ hawng received a good education in hit 
youth, had a taste for learning ^ and, during his stay in Flanders, 
made himself master of the art of printing. , He began to print his 
translation of Le Recueil des Histoires de Troyes at Bruges in 1468, 
continued it at Ghent, and finished it at Cologne in 1471. The first 
book Caxton printed in England was the Game at Chess) which was 
finished in the abbey of Westminster the. last day of March, 1474. 

The first letters used by Caxton were of the sort called Secretary % 
his letters were afterwards more like the modern Gothic characters 
written by English monks in the fifteenth century. These he used 
from 1474 to 1488. He had some English or Pica about 1482, and 
some Double Pica, which first appeared in 1490, All these resemble 
the written characters of that age, which have been distinguished by 
the name of Monkish-English. 

In the year 1478 printing was first practised in the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge : and two years afterwards we find a press at 
St. Alban's. Specimens of the first types used by Caxton and by 
printers at the places just mentioned, may be seen in Herbert's iEifw- 
tory of Printings 

Caxton died about 149 1> and was succeeded by Wynkyn de Worde. 
Wynkyn enriched his foundery with new types. He is said to have 
brought into England the use of round Roman letters. In 1518 P3m« 
son printed a book entirely in Roman types (see^Ames, p. 120). Wil- 
liam Faques, a cotemporary of Pynson's, made a fount of English let- 
ters equal in beauty to those used at the present day. 

For an account of Saxon printing in England, see note 1 7. The 
first Greek printed in England was in the Homilies set forth by Sir 
John Cheke about 1543. The first Hebrew, about 1592. In 1653 
Walton's Polyglott in six volumes folio wa6 begun. This great work con* 


J* 
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Minusculse or small letters were used, after the tenth cen- 
tury, nearly as «t the present time *'. 


I consider it an honour to myself, and an advantage 
to the reader, to have some of the deficiencies in the pre- 
ceding Introduction supplied by the Rev. Dr. O'Conor, 
the learned writer of Rerum Hihernicarura Script. 
Vet.^ author of Bibliotheca MS. Siowensis, and of 
other works, published chiefly from the invaluable Manu- 
scripts which now enrich the superb and valuable Li- 
brary of His Grace the Duke of Buckingham, a most 
constant and munificent patron of all useful learning. 
I shall, therefore, insert the following letter without any 
apology, except .for those parts which apply immedi- 
ately to myself. 
■ ■ ■ II ' ■ ' — 

tains the sacred text in the Hebrew, Samaritan, Syriac, Chaldean, Ara- 
hk, Persic, ^thiopic, Greek, and Latin languages^ all printed in their 
proper characters. The Prolegomena furnish us with other characters: 
namely^ the Rabbinical Hebrew, the Syriac duplices, Nestorian, and 
EitrangekQi^ the Armenian, the Mgyptian, the Jllyrian, both Cyrillian 
sad Hieronymian, the Iberian, and the ancient Gothic. See Astle^ p. 224. 
^ Those who wish to attend niore minutely to the origin and pro- 
gress of letters will find their curiosity amply gratified in Mabillon 
de Re Diplomat,, Astle's Origin and Progress of Writing, Chandler's 
Inscriptiones Antiqua, Dr. ChishulFs Antiquitates AsiatkeB, Montfi^u- 
con's PdUBOgraphia Graca, Walton's Prolegomena to the London Po- 
l^glott Bible, Fry*8 Pantographia, or Copies of all the known Alphabets 
in the World, Massey's Essay on the Origin and Progress of Letters, 
the Archieologia, or Miscellaneous Tracts relating to Antiquity, pub- 
lished by the Society of Antiquaries of London^ &c. 
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Dr. O Conors Letter on Ancient Alphabets^ 8fc. 

'' Stowe Library, March 29, 1822. 

** Dear Sir, 

" Since I had the pleasure of seeing you, I have perused 
your * Introduction/ which I return with many thanks 
for the gratification it afforded me, and for your honour- 
able mention of my Catalogue of the MS^. of Stowe. 
Permit me also to express my respect for the abilities 
which could collect and arrange in proper order, such a 
mass of information, in so limited a space, and to avail 
myself of this opportunity of explaining some passages 
in my Catalogue, to which you refer^ It appears to me 
that those passages contain principles of reasoning, 
founded on historical facts, which the limits prescribed 
by a catalogue, and apprehensions of prolixity, did not 
permit me to develope in detail. 

** I agree with you in assigning the first place in 
point of antiquity to the Phoenician alphabet, and also 
in styling that alphabet Samaritan; it might also be 
styled ancient Hebrew and Chanaanitish ; it was the alpha- 
bet used in Tyre and Sidon, and in ialLthe regions from 
^gypt to Assyria, from the banks of the Euphrates to the 
shores of the Mediterranean, from Chaldea to the Nile. 
It was the alphabet which the ten tribes of Israel used in 
their Pentateuch, before and after the destruction of Sa- 
maria, before and after their separation under Behoboam, 
and that which the Jews used down to the captivity, in 
their Pentateuch, and other sacred monuments and coins. 
This ample explanation sufficiently discovers what is 
meant by the Phoenician alphabet. The Irish bards, 
from Che days of Cuanac and Cennfaelad in the sixth 
century, to the days of Eochoid and Maolmura in the 
ninth, of Flan in the tenth, and of Coeman and Tiger- 
nach in the eleventh, uniformly agree in the old Irish 
tradition^ which is lost in the mist of its antiquity, that 
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the first inventor of their Ogham characters was ^ Fmi 
. an fear Saoidhe^ i.e. * Fenius the man of knowledge.* 
Thid is undoubtedly a glimmering light whicji may be 
traced to the Phoenician Druids of the British islands "* 
The historical facts I have stated with respect to the 
Phoenician alphabet are supported by th6 most ancient 
monuments^ and by the consent of the learned » Mr. 
. A^tle need not be quoted where men of the calibre of 
Montfaucon and Walton are abundantly decisive \ and 
Bryant may indulge in his Chuthite etymology, pro* 
vided he pays respectful homage to Calmet's Disserta^ 
tiom on the Letters and Antiquities of the Jews^ as 
connected with those of the Phoenicians. His credulity 
with regard to the Apamean medal is innocent^. But 
. etymological playfulness sometimes induces even the 
learned to blend ancient facts with ancient fables, to in-^ 
corporate both, so as to render the former apparently as 
problematical as the latter are false, and thus to sap at 
once the principles of Christian faith and the foundations 
pf genuine history. I observe with pleasure that you 
confine yourself to the simple fact, that, as far as the 
learned know, the Phoenician or Samaritan alpliabet is 
the oldest, and that you avoid discussions on the anti** 
quity of the Chaldee characters which the Jews adopted 
ip tijeir captivity. On the antiquity of this character it 


^ Lucian's ' Hercules Ogmius ' b professedly ft Celtic narrative, 
delivered to him by a Gaulish Druid, which states that theTyrian Her- 
cules was called Ogmahy the Ceks^ because his strength consisted not 
in brutal force^ but in his invention of letters, and arts. 

^ Long before Bryant, Ficoroni published l^s ^De Nummo Ap^^ 
mensiy Roma 1667/ wherein he describes three bronze n^edals (pre^ 
lierved in Roman museums) which were struck at Apamea in the reign^ 
not of Philip of Macedon, but of the emperor Philip, having on one 
side^ a ship, on which is perched a bird holding in its bill a*branch. 
A male and female appear at the window of the vessel, and three Greek 
letters resembling NX2£ assure Mr. Bryant that this is a representa- 
tion of the ark of Noah. But the learned Bianchini dissipates the il- 
lusion with little more than a single dash of his pen. Storia Unw. 
1747 J Romce, 4to, pag. 188. 
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would be dangerous to hazard even a conjecture. We 
know that the language of Abraham was Chaldaic, and 
that it.differed from the Hebrew'^; but we are ignorant of 
the origin and antiquity of the Chaldee alphabet, further 
than that the power, order, number, and names of its 
letters evidently demonstrate a common origin with the 
Phoenician* Both consist of 22 letters, differing only in 
some shapes, and in the addition of points introduced by 
the ^Masoretic Jews, to supply the place of vowels, St. 
Jerom assures us that in his time the Samaritan Penta* 
teuch agreed word for word with the Jewish, differing 
only in the forms of some letters^ but not in their order, 
number, or names* ' 

•^ From these most ancient alphabets history conducts 
us^ as if by right of primogeniture, to the Greek, the 
oldest European derivative from the Phoenician. You 
accurately divide the Greek into three classes, — Greek 
from right to left, from left to right, and thirdly Bou- 
strophedon, or Greek written in alternate lines from right 
to left, and vice versa^ as the plough proceeds. Your 
specimens abundantly show that in whatever order the 
Greeks wrote, whether in Boustrophedon or otherwise, 
their characters were not affected by their different me- 
thods of arranging their lines, and that the Ionic and the 
Attic were as like each other as are the Saxon and the 
Irish, which Camden pronounces to be identical, though 
there are a few variations in some of the letters, just 
enough to establish a distinct class. Herodotus says that 
he saw, in the temple of Apollo Ismenos in Bceotia, the 
three oldest inscriptions Greece could boast of in his 
time ; that they differed very little from the Ionic aU 
phabet, ru p^cKKei o^loiu eqyj^i rolcri loow^oKriy and that 

.^ It is evident from Isaiah xix. 18^ and from a great many circum* 
ttances mentioned in Daniel and other sacred books^ that the Chaldee 
and Hebrew yrere different I^guages^ mutually unintelligible to their 
9$peaker9» 
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Cadmus was the first who introduced letters from Ph(£- 
nicia into Greece, K v, c. 58 ''• 

"Thus, however the fashion might vary in writing 
from right to left, or otherwise; your accurate specimen 
of the Sigean inscription, and the most ancient and au* 
thentic histories agree, that the Greek, and all the most 
ancient families of letters hitherto mentioned, derive their 
pedigvees from a common source; that the lights of 
science dawned first upon Europe from the East ; and 
that all systems and conjectures relating to this subject, 
which do not rest upon this foundation, however inge- 
niously supported by Bailly or others, are chimerical — 
seas of glass and ships of amber. This is one 6f the prin- 
ciples to which I adhere in my Catalogue of the Stowe 
MSS. I adopted it from the most learned, after much 
reading and, consideration. 

" From those remote periods, and primeval seats of 
alphabetical writing, your specimens invite to regions 
nearer home, and to times which are more abundantly 
illustrated, by their nearer approach to our own. From 


3^ Wesseling's .version is 'Phcenices isti ijui cum Cadmo advene- 
runt, cum alias multas doctrinas in Grcedam induxerunt, turn vero lU^ 
teras, quce apud eos {Grcecos) ut mihi videtur, antea non fuerant, et 
primas quidem illas, quibus omnes etiam Phoenices utuntur. Sed pro- 
gressu temporis, una cum sono, mutaverunt et modulum litterarum, et 
quum, ea tempestate, in plerisque circa locis, eorum accolceex Gnecit 
essent Tones, qui quum litteras a Phcenidbus discendo accepissent, earum 
illi pauca commutantes, inusu habuerunt ; et utentes confessi sunt, ut 
fBquitas ferehat, vocari Phcenicias,. quod essent a Phoenicibusin Gracican 
illat<B, S^c, Quin ipse vidi apud Thebas Bceotias, in Ism^nii ApoUi- 
nis templo, Litteras Cadmeas in tripodibus quibusdam incisas, magna ex 
parte consimiles lonicis, quorum *Tripodum unus habet hoc Epigramma 
Obtulit Amphitryon me gentis Teleboarum. Hcec fuere circa eeta' 
tern Laii, quifuitjilius Labdaci, nepos Polydori, pronepos Cadmi, Sfc* 
Wessel., p. 399. The best commentary on this passage is that of Sca- 
liger, Animadv. inEusebii Chron. No. 1617. But Renaudot on 
the origin of the Greek alphabet, Mem. de I* Acad, des Inscr. t. ii., and 
Freret and Founnont on the same subjefct, tbmes vi and xv., throw a 
pleasing light on the subject, which instructs and amuses us. 
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the Greek alphabet you proceed immediately to the 
Gothic, giving it precedence before the Latin, no doubt in 
consideration of a nearer affinity to the Greek in the 
shape of its letters. In giving this precedence you differ 
from my Catalogue. You argue from the shape of the 
Gothic letters exclusively. I consider their chronology 
and history. Pliny, speaking of the origin of letters in 
Italy, derives them from the Ionian, * Gentium consent 
stis tacitus^ primus omnium conspiravit ut lonum Uteris 
uterentur^ 1. vii. c. 57, 58 ; and refers them to Pelas- 
gian and Etruscan times, antecedent to the foundation 
of Rome.' Tacitus agrees, AnnaL 1. xi. 

" Now the Goths had not the use of letters before 
their irruption into Greece in the 4th century. Ulphilas 
was the first who invented an alphabet for them, which 
he modelled from the Greek, and accommodated to the 
barbarous pronunciation of the Goths. This fact is 
stated by Socrates, and by Isidore of Seville, * ad instar 
Gfracarum litterarum Gothis reperit litteras^^ 1. viii. c. 6, 
Tacitus expressly says that the Teutonic nations, into 
whose provinces the Roman arnfis had penetrated beyond 
the Rhine and the Danube, were utterly unacquainted 
with letters. * Literarum secret a viri pariter ac foe^ 
minee ignorant* In fact, no written document has been 
discovered in the German language older than the monk 
Ottofred's version of the N. T. ; and he pleads this very 
fact in his preface, as an excuse for the barbarisms of that 
version : * because,* says he, ^ the German language is 
uncultivated, and hitherto unwritten.' Fortunatus, in- 
deed, in the 6th century, mentions the rude Runes of 
the Gothic hordes of Italy. But Hickes cannot produce 
a single instance of Runic alphabetical writing older than 
the 1 1th century, when RuneSy which were only Talis- 
manic figures, were first applied to alphabetical use, by 
expressing sounds instead of representing things. 

** With regard to Etruscan letters, they certainly pre- 
cede the foundation of Rome. This appears from Varro's 
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quotations of the written annals of Etruria '*.. He ex- 
pressly states, that in their Rituals, or sacred books, the 
Etruscans registered the CQinmencement of their years 
and ages. The Pelasgians and Etruscans appear to have 
been one people, the primeval inhabitants of Italy. Dior 
nysius Halic. describes them as colonizing Italy from 
Lydia, and says that the Romans derived the Lmdi Gla- 
diatorum from them. * Ludorum origo sic tradttw^ 
Ijydos ex Asia transvemis in Hetruria consedisse, vi 
Timems referty Duce Tyrrheno^ &fc, Igitur in Hetruria 
inter cteteros rittis supersiiitonum suaruniy spectacvla 
quoqtie religionis nomine instituuntp Inde iSmnani ar- 
cessitos artifices mutuantury tempuSy enuntiationem, ut 
hudi a Lydis vocarentur^^ ^ This account is supported 
by Herodotus, who wrote not much more than three 
centuries after the period to which he refers, 1. i. no. 94. 
" But independently of these authorities the forms of 
the Etruscan letters, discovered on ancient marbles and 
terracottas, dug up about Viterbo, Cortona, Gubbio, and 
other Etrurian towns, clearly indicate an origin more 
ancient than the remotest monuments of Rome ^*. The 
Roman hiistorians themselves derive many of the Roman 
usages from Etruria. * Tarmiinius T}msm4Z poptdos 
frequentibus armis subegit. IndefasceSy trabecd^ curU' 
leSy annuliy pkalercRy paludamenta^ prntextcd ; inde quod 
aureo currUy . quatuor equis triumphaiur ; toga ptctdSy 
tunicceque palmatcdy omnia dentque decoray et insignia, 

^* Varro apud Censarin, de Die nakiU, cap. 5. 

39 D. Halicam. 1. i. Antiq. Alex. c. 21. Tertvllian mentions this 
ancient origin in hi3 Spectacula, cap. 1 . See De la Barrels Annot on 
Tertul. de Spectac. Valer. Max. 1. ii. c. 4, Cluver'p Italia Antiqua, 
1. ii. fplio^ p. 424. 

** See the Etruscan inscribed monument^ published by Pietro 
Santi Bartoli^ and by Bianchini^ Storia Univ. Roma^ 4to, 1747, p- 538, 
and others still more valuable in tHe Transactions of the Academy of 
Cortona^ and by Gori, Lanzi^ and Amaduzzi. These prove that the 
Etruscan alphabet is derived from the primeval Cadmean Greek. Se^ 
the Catalogue ofStowe MSS., vol.ii. p. 190t 
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qutbtis Imperii dignitas eminet ^*/ In shorty the more 
ancient alphabets are, the more they approximate to the 
ancient Hebrew or Phoenician. Now the Etruscan and 
Latin are more ancient than the Gothic; and the greater 
approximation to the Greek which you find in the Gothic, 
owes its origin to the artful ingenuity of Ulphilas rather 
thap to hereditary descent. In the Stowe Catalogue, 
vol. i. p. 3, 4, you will find an account of 41 oriental 
alphabets, all of which, ' with the exception of the most 
ancient mentioned in this letter, I have passed by as a 
degenerate, distorted, and upstart race, which had their 
origin, like those of Ulphilas, in the vanity which makes 
nations, as well as individuals, advance false pretensions 
to ancient renown. 

** These remarks sufficiently indicate the principles on 
which I proceed in my Catalogue, with respect to alpha- 
betical antiquities; and I would close here, but that an^ 
other part of this subject to which you advert relates 
to the ages of manuscripts. You state correctly at 
page 12, that I reduce alphabetical writing to four distinct 
classes. Capitals^ Majitscul(B^ Mxnusculmy and Cursive^ 
as in the Stowe Catalogue, vol. ii. p. 13. I did not use 
the word Uncials in that passage, lest I should seem to 
identify Majusculae and Uncials, as the learned Papebroc 
and others have done, in my opinion inconsiderately. 

Majuscul<B are (as the word imports) opposed to 
MinttsciUiBy and, though they imply Uncials, they are 
not vice versa implied under that class. Majusculse is a 
more comprehensive word than Uncial. It embraces 
letters of several forms, both rustic and elegant, square 
and angular, and all letters of sizes superior to Minus- 
culse excepting capitals. Its toleration of letters of dif^- 
ferent shapes is such, that, as the Romans tolerated all 
religions excepting the Christian, so the word Majtis^ 
culiE tolerated all letters of a larger size than Minusculse 
excepting capitstls. — ^Initials I exclude. They are of va- 

'* Florus, I. i. c. 5 5 Diodor. 1. v. 5 Strabo, L iii., and 1. xi., p. 530. 
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rious shapes and sizes ; they often ektetid from the top to 
the bottom of a page ; often they sport in fantastical 
dresses along the four margins, and are from ten to 
twelve inches high. They can be reduced to no certain 
standard of dimensions, no model, no shape. 

^ In short, I stated thht Mq;uscui{B form a 2nd class, dif« 
ferent from capitals, and opposed to MtnuscukB^ but not 
that Majusculse and Uncials are the same. Majusculae 
may be of different shapes, but must be always of a 
larger size than Minusculae, whereas the form of Uncials 
must be round, and somewhat hooked at the extremities. 
Their name has no reference to their size, but to 
their shape, UnciB literie. Those who derived Uncial 
from Uncia^ an inch high, were challenged to produce 
any ancient MS. written in letters of so enormous a size, 
and were driven to the absurdity of calling semi-uncial 
fetters half an inch high. A Bible written in tmcials at 
this rate would require a waggon to carry it. St. Jerome, 
indeed, ridicules the dimensions of Uncials in manu- 
scripts which were written for the wealthy lords of the 
empire; but as there are small and large capitals, so 
were there at all times small and large uncials. They 
seem to have been introduced in the 3rd century, when 
the arts declined, and the elegant and simple form of the 
Roman capitals declined with them. 

" It is erroneously asserted that Uncial writing ceased 
entirely in the 9th centliry : it continued in title-pages, 
heads of chapters, divisions of books, and other orna- 
mental parts of manuscripts, down to the 1 2th century, 
when it was supplanted by modern Gothic. It may be 
seen in red ink in king Canute's Book of Hyde Abbey, 
now in this library, and written between the years 1020 
and 1036. It may also be seen in king Alfred's Psalter 
in this library, where the titles of the psalms are prefixed 
to each in red ink, in writing of the 9th century. 

" You state very correctly that the letters peculiar to 
Uncial writing are >^ & 6 Q Jj q CD 17 and U, to 
which may be added I9 I f" "p. 
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The a Uncial was also written do with a closed and 
rounded base; the d was sometimes not closed, thus ^; 
the g uncial with a tail was sometimes written without a 
tail 6 ; the h was hooked nearly in the same manner fe; 
the p and ^ had frequently similar flourishes, as if they 
despised the plain unadorned simplicity of Roman capi- 
tals ; the letter r could hardly be distinguished from the 
Minuscula n^ except by a half-circular bend in its second 
shaft, and a little hook at its extremity ; the letter V, 
even as a numeral, was rounded into a U, a,nd even the 
N affected to despise its ancient perpendicular erectness, 
and deviated into ^f . 

** The transition from writing in pure capitals to un- 
cials may be observed in the Medicean Virgil, fine spe- 
cimens of which are prefixed to Ambrogi's Italian Ver-? 
sion, folio, Rome 1763, vol. i. pag. cxii. The Palatine 
and the two oldest Vatican Virgils, namely, Nos. 1631^ 
3225, and 3867, are living monunients of this transition. 
They were written before the Uncial alphabet was com- 
pletely formed, before the Uncial CD was introduced. The 
oldest Vatican Virgil is referred by the Vatican librarians, 
Holstenius and Schelestrat, to about the reign of Septi- 
mius Sever us ^^; that is, the beginning of the third century* 
Norris and Bianchini, whose works are now before me, 
agree ^^ Burman ascribes the. Medicean Virgil to the 
same age ; but, doubting how to describe its characters, 
styles them Capitals in one member of a sentence, and 
Uncials in the very next. ^ Hunc lihrum^ ante 1200 
unnos scriptUTTiy Literis majoribus Rdmanis^ seu Capi- 
i^ihuSy ^orma ut vocant quadrata^ typis describi^ eodem 
charactere^ literisque guibtis exaratus est Uncialibus m- 
primiy nuper curaait Petrus Fr. Fqgginizts, Florenti(By 
anno 1741/ . 

'^ See Ambrogi's Virgil, ex Codiee Mediceo Laurentiano, folio> 
BonuB, 1763, Pref., pag. xxix. xxxi. 

^"^ Ccenotaphia Pisana in Norris 's works, folio, Verona, 172..^ 
p. 340; abo Mabilion Dei Re Diphm. Rninart's ed. p. 354; and 
Foggini's Preface to his Roman ed, of 1741, pag. iv. 
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" The fact is, that the Medicean Virgil, and the Vati- 
can of the third century, were written at the period of 
th^ transition from Capitals to Uncials, when the Roman 
writers had not quite abandoned the one, nor quite formed 
the other, but had insensibly descended from the good 
taste of the Augustan age to the barbarous style of the 
Lower Empire. I own that there is an apparent novelty 
in this view of the subject, which alarms mjrself, lest I 
should appear to venture on whimsical speculations, on 
subjects which demanxl the greatest accuracy and diffi- 
dence. But I am induced, by my reading, to indulge a 
hope that in advancing these opinions I shall not be'^m- 
ed presumptuous *• I fin4 that the Uncial CD does not 
appear in those old copies of Virgil which were written 
in the third or fourth century, whereas it constantly ap- 
pears in Uncial MSS. of the eighth and ninth. It does 
appear in the old MS. fragment of St. Paul's Epistles 
in the library of S. Germain des Pr^s, described by Ma- 
billon, Montfaucon, and the Benedictines, but that 
MS. is written entirely in Uncials of the fifth century j 
it is found in the Vercelli Gospels written by St. Eu- 
sebius, bishop of that see, who died in 515. The Alex- 
andrine MS. in the British Museum, also, has the 
Uncial CD; but I feau that this fact proves that MS. 
subsequent, if not to the sixth, certainly to the fifth 
century ; since in the oldest Uncial MSS. the CD is not 
to be found. It is in the celebrated Greek and Latin 
Psalter of S. Germain des Pr^s, which was written in the 
fifth or sixth century entirely in Uncials. Tlie words in 
this MS. are not separated, an undoubted proof of anti- 
quity higher than the seventh century. 

I have now trespassed on your time longer than 
I thought I should; and yet, before 1 conclude, I must 
state, that when I classed the Stowe MSS. under four 
heads, I did so in reference to the collection which was 
before me, consisting chiefly of Saxon, Irish, and English 

H I - I ■■■— — ^<»— ii»» 11 ■ I I I I I . 1 I I I 

'8 See the letter m in Doni de Va'mes, 
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MSS. Several other modes of writing have been intro- 
ducedy. which did not belong to tny province or Cata- 
logue, and are not reducible to any of those classes, even 
though all might, in a general view of their alphabets, 
be derived originally from the Roman. The Lombardicy 
the Modem, Gothic^ the Set Chancery^ the Common 
Chancery ^Court-hand^ Secretary ^ all these forms, which 
prevailed in the law-courts since the Norman Conquest, 
all are out of the pale of the four classes to which the 
Stowe Collection may be reduced, with the exception of 
a few law MSS. of the 13th and 14th centuries. 

" I fear that I ought to apologize to you for prolixity ;- 
but I deem the subject of this letter important in many 
points of view, and I was anxious that you should not 
mistake my meaning, where it is somewhat involved by 
that brevity which the limits of a Catalogue seem to 
demand. 

"I think that a very striking resemblance of all the 
ancient alphabets to one another, in their order, number, 
powers, figures and names, supplies clear proof of a com- 
mon origin'^; that when History lends her aid to this evi- 
dence, both mutually supporting each other, both show- 
ing an antiquity approaching to the Deluge, and point- 
ing to an Oriental descent, the mind is compelled to ac-* 

^ Eusebius quotes Josephus*s assertion^ that originally the Phoe- 
nicians introduced only sixteen letters into Greece^ a little before the 
age of Xerxes > namely, "a 1^ y $ s i K\f£vonf^cr y." Prcsp^ 
Evang. 1. 10. c. 2. Pliny says that to these sixteen, Simonides after- 
wards added " JiJ 4' and w." Plin. 1. 8. c. 58, and that Palamedes added 
the remaining four, " fl f % ^.** But these assertions cannot bear the 
test of genuine history or chronology. The Phoenician alphabet, which 
King Solomon used in writing to Hiram king of Tyre, consisted of 
22 letters, neither more nor fewer in number than the 22 sacred books 
of the Jews, as clearly evinced by the alphabetical psalms ; the Phoe- 
nicians, therefore, must have introduced 22 letters into Greece even 
from the days of Moses, who used no other alphabet. s 
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i}uiesce in the Scriptural history of the OTigin and prd- 
gress of the human race, even independently of the proo& 
which are supplied by Revelation, 

** I have the honour to be, 

"Dear Sir, 
*• with great respect and regard, 

*^* your obedient humble Servant, 

"Ch.O'Conor" 
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ANGLO-SAXON' GRAMMAR 


ixRAMMAR is the art of rightly expressing our thoughts 
by words. 

The Grammar of any language is commonly divided 
into four parts ; namely. Orthography, Etymology, 
Syntax, and PrOsody. 

* The Saxons were a people of Germany. Their origin, extent of 
power, and other particulars, will be clearly understood by attending 
to the following historical facts and observations, chiefly taken from 
Turner's learned History of the Anglo-Saxons. 

The sons of Japhet, migrating from Asia^ spread themselves over 
Europe. The earliest tribes that reached and peopled the European 
colists in the west were the Kelts, and the Kimmerians, Commerians, 
or Gomerians, from Gomer the eldest son of Japhet: such changes of 
names not being uncommon. It cannot now be ascertained at what 
time the Kimmerians passed out of Asia : but, according to Herodo- 
tus (Melpom. sec. xi.), they were settleid in Europe before the Scy- 
thians, by whom the Kimmerians were attacked in the year 680 before 
the Christian sera, and obliged to retreat towards the west and south. 
The ancient Kimbri, so formidable in the earlier ages of the Roman 
history, were a nation of this primitive race, which in the days of Ta- 
citus had almost disappeared on the continent. 

The Kelts were a branch of the Kimmerian stock that dwelt more 
towards the south and west than the other Kimmerian tribes. The 
Kelts spread themselves over a considerable part of Europe, and from 
Gaul entered into the British isles. Though Phoenician and Cartha- 
ginian navigators probably visited Britain,, the aboriginal inhabitants^ 
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the ancient Britons^ were the Kelts> who were conquered and driven . 
into Wales by the Romans. The descendants of the Kelts still oc- 
cupy Bretagne in France^ Wales^ Scotlandi, Ireland, and the Isle of 
Man. 

The Scythian or Gothic tribes, descended from Magogs (Parsons's 
Remains of Japhet, ckiii. p. 68), were the second source of European 
population. They entered into Europe from Asia, like the Kelts, 
about 680 years B.C. as previously noticed. In the time of Herodotus 
they were on the Danube, and extended towards the south. In Cae- 
sar's time they were called Germans ^ and had established themselves 
so fer to the westward as to have obliged the Kelts to withdraw from 
the eastern banks of the Rhine. They became known to us in fetcB 
ages by the name of Goths. 

From this Scjrthian or Gothic stock sprung the Saxons, who occu- , 
pied the north-west part of Germany. We may here observe, the 
terms Kimmerians and Scythian are not to be considered merely as 
local, but as generic appellations^ each of their tribes having a pecu' 
B^r distinctive denomination. Thus we have seen, one tribe of the 
Kimmerian, extending over part of Gaul and Britain, were called 
Kelts : and now we may remark that a Scythian or Gothic tribe were 
ealled Saxons. The Sakai, or Sacse, were an ancient Scythian nation ^ 
and Sakai-suna {the sons of the Sakai) contracted into Sak-sun, seems 
a reasonable etymology of the word Saxon, Some of these people, 
indeed, were actually called by Pliny (lib.vi. c. 1 1 .) Sacassani, which 
is but the term Sakai-suha spelt by a person unacquainted with its 
meaning. 

The Saxons were aa far to the westward a* the Elbe in the diays of 
Ptolemy; and therefore, in all likelihood, as ancient visitors ctf Europe 
a» any other Gothic tribe. Their situation, between the Elbe and the 
Eyder in the sputh of Denmark, seems to indicate, Hhat they moved 
among the foremost columns of the vast Gothic emigration. The^ 
Saxons, when first settled oa the Elbe, were aa> inconsiderahie peopte^ 


3^. The iictters in Saxon may be pronounced as the 
present Engitsh : but those who wish to attend more 
minutely to the pronunciation, &c. may consult the foI« 
lowing alphabet under the column for sound, &c., and 
the notes upon the leUers« 


but in succeeding «ges they increased in power and renown. AboiU 
A.D. 240, tlic Saxons united with the Francs {the free people) to op- 
pose the progress of the Romans towards the nor^. By this league 
and other means, the Saxon influence was increased, till they pos- 
sessed the vast tract of country embraced by the Elbe, the Sala, and 
the Rhine, in addition to their ancient territory from the Elbe to the 
Eyder. In this tract of country were several confederate nations, 
leagiied together for mutual defence. Although the Saxon name be« 
came, on the continent, tke appellation of diis confederacy of nations^ 
yet, at first, it only denoted a single state. We shall only mention 
two of these confederate nations, the Jutes and Angles, because ithey 
are most connected wilh the history of Britain. The Jutes inhabttea 
South Jutland, and the Angles tlie district of Anglen, both iif thifc 
present duchy of Slesv^ck. Hengtst and Horsa, who first came intii^ 
Britain about A.D. 449, were Jutem, but the subsequent settlers iti 
this island Were chiefly from the Angles ^ hence, when the eight Siucon 
kiiigdoms were settled in l^itain in A.D. 586, it ibnheid the Anglos 
Saxon OcWchy, generally, but most improperly, called the Saxon 
Heptarchy: They were called Anglo-Saxons to point out their ori- 
gin : — Anglo-Saxon denoting that the people tto called were the An- 
gles, a nation coming from the Saxon confederacy. In subsequent 
times, when the Angles had been alienated from the Saxon confede-* 
racr by settlitig in Britain, they denotninated that part of this kingdom 
which they inhiibited Gn^la-lanb (the land of the Angles) Angles* 
land 9 which was aftefward contracted into England. 

From the entrance of the Saxonl^ into Britain in A.D. 449, they 
opposed the Kelts, Kimmerians, KyiMri or Britons, till, on the fuH 
establishment of the Sakon Octardiyin A:D. 586, the Britons wer^ 
driven into Wales. The Anglo-Saxons retdined the government of 
this island till 1016, when Canute,. a Dane, became king of England. 
Canute and his two sons Harold and Hardi-cantite reigned 26 years. 
The Saxon line was restored in 1042, and continued till 10^6, when 
'Harold 11. was slain by Witliam duke of Normandy, commonly 
called WilKaira the Conqueror. Thus the Anglo-Saxon dynasty tep- 
minated, after it had existed in England abput 600 years. The 
Sazoa power ceased when William the Uonqueror ascended the throne, 
but not the language^ for, though it was mixed with Danish and Nor- 
man, the vulgarSaxon continued to be spoken by the old inhabitants 
till the time of Henry the Third, A.D. 1258. See It^ writ in Saxon issued 
by this Icing in Somner^s Dictionary under Unnan. 
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® The best Way of acquiring a knowledge of the alphabets is by 
writing them over a few times ; thus the form of each letter is; in the 
act of writings imperceptibly impressed on the mind. 

^ The Goths were descended irom Magog (see note ^) : as a di- 
stinctive denomination they prefixed to Gotlus the name of the coun- 
try they inh^ited or subdued j as^ the Moeso-Gothi^ Scando-Gothi^ 
Norreno-Gothi, &c. Their.chief seat is reported to have beeij in Goth- 
iand^ now a part of the Swedish dominions. The Mceso-Goths^ as 
their name imports, were those Goths that inhabited Mcesia^ on the 
frontiers of Tlu-ace. The language of these Goths is not only called 
Moeso-Gothic, but Ulphilo-Gothic^ from Ulphilas^ the first bishop of 
the Moeso-Goths. He lived about A.D. 370, and is said to have in- 
vented the Gothic alphabet, and to have translated the whole Bible 
from Greek into Gothic. These Gothic characters were in use in the 
greater part of Europe after the destruction of the western empire. 
Tlie French first adopted tKe Latin characters. The Spaniards, by a 
4ecree of a synod at" Lyons, abolished the use of Gothic letters 
A.D. 109 1 (see Priestley's Lectures on the Theory of Language and 
•Universal Grammar, p. 41). 

* This alphabet, called also Scytlio-Gothic, Cimbric, or Scandic, 
as well as Runic, was used by many of the northern nations. They 
had originally on)v sixteen letters, which thev derived from the, 
Gothic (see Hickes s Thesaurus, vol. ii. p. 4, tables i. ii. & iii.). To 
denote the sounds, which their alphabet would not priginally express, 
they placed a dot or point in some of the letters, and called them 
Stungen, as Stungen Jis ( }) is Jis (I) with a point in the middle. 
Such letters were called Stungen, from Stungen, pointed or stung. 
See Lye's Dictionary under Scan jan, to sting, &c. 
. ^ In modern languages there is much difficulty in ascertaining the 
true sound of letters -, and in ancient languages this di^culty is much 
increased. Dr. Hickeis (see Thesaurus, vol. i. Pre/, to Saxon Gram" 
mar, xit.) found a MS. in the Bodleian Library marked N£. P. 2. 19 > 
which he considered useful in determining the pronunciation of some 
Anglo-Sa3;on letters, prior to the tinie of King Alfred. In this MS. 
there are extracts from the Septuagint written in Saxon letters in one 
column, and a Latin translation in the other (see a facsimile in Hickes's 
Thes., p. 168). A short specimen is given, witli the original Greek, 
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to show what letters were used by the Saxons to express the Greek 
words. 


Gen. i 

26. Phyijfomen anthfiopon 
car icena ce carh omoyopn 
imetejian ce apcheto ton 
icthyon tij talapij ce ton 
petinon tu ujianu ce. ton 
ctinon ce pajjej* tij jij ce 
patfton ton hejipeton ton hep- 
pontwn cpi tijT jij-- ce ejeneto 
litoj. 

.27. Ce ephyijen o theoj* ton 
Unthpopon cat iconatheu epyi* 
jenauton apjea cethilyepyoei- 
jen autoj*. 

'28. Ce eulo^ijen autiij* 
le^on anxanejthe ce phthynej- 
tbc ce plipojate tin ^m ce ca- 
tacypienjTite autijp cc apcheto 
ton icthyon tijf thalajpjf ce 
ton petinon ta upanu ce ton 
panton cnnon tij* jijf ce pan- 
ton ton eppeton ton I'pponton 
epi tij- jij, &c. 29, 30. 

31 . Ce yben o theojf ta panta 
oja ephyijen ce ibu cala Iran 
ce e^enetohejfpejia ce cjciicto 
ppohi himepa ectu 


.26. 

26. V ui/ia-oitiiBv avipuntov 

^fj^sr^pav* xou a/9%«ra;(a'av) ruv 

vsrstvuiv TH ovpavoVf xai roo¥ 
xTrfVutyiXaivaayji n^CpiSf ^uu 
itoiyrujv rwv hfititwv rwv ip" 

27, K«» flvonjo-cy Bsof rov 
0(vdpevTrcy* Kargncova "Qeov bttoit^ 
o-sy awrov aporsv xai SijXu Cffoiij- 
cey avTOVf. 

28. Kou evXoyyiorgy avrov^ 
XsywY, Av^ay sards xai trXi^Surso-- 
6b KantkrjpwaraTS rr{\f yijy,xai xcc- 
TVLxvpisva-aTB avrifjS' xai a^%£r« 
raw i^duwy i^s ^aXao-OTj^, xai 
rcuy itsrstyufy rev ovpa.yov,xeurwy 
vavrwy -KTyjiytay tyjS yyjs xa< itay* 
rujv rwy Ipirsrwy rwy epTtoyrtvr 

31 . Km 6ihy iOsog ra itarta, 
Icrx eKWt^trs' xai iBotJ, xaXa Xiay 
xai eysvei^ koTTs^a, kou r/syzt^ 
^puj'i, y^Bpa, hrxi^. 


From these extracts it appears, the A. S. u was pronounced as ou in 
Greek, the 1 &s the Greek n^, the e as c, ij, si, or cu, the k as the Greek 
X, the y. as the Roman f or Greek ^, the o as the Greek or ca, as the 
English 00 in rood , &c. (see Hickes*s Th'^s, Pref. p. 12). cr c4. « *v 

If we knew the true sound of the Greek letter, the preceding ex- 
tracts would ^n the pronunciation of the' Saxon : but, if we know no 
more of the true original sound of the Greek letters than we do of the 
Saxon, the following observations may deserve attention (see notes 
«,»°and",&c.). . . _ 

When the Saxon language is properly pronounced, it is by no 
means deficient in- harmony, though its peculiar charairteristics are 
strength and significance of expression, together with a facility and 
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felicity of combination, which is exceeded only by the copiousnegjjtjrf H 
the Greek. See Ingram's Lecture, p. ^8. The vowels' may be pro- 
nounced as in English j but Mr. Ingram observes, from the inters 
course which the Saxons had with the Romans, it is very probable 
that their pronunciation of the vowelis was something similar to the 
present Italian^ For the formation of Aa, Bb, &c. see Introduction, 
specimen 4. 

^ The general pronunciation of the Gothic letters is given in the 

alphabet under sound ; but we niay observe, further, that A^ must be 

read e, as in lAlSllS. Jesus 5 61, i> as iX^^Bh\. David j 

Atl> 0, ?is SAl^^Al^MJ^M Solomon. PP is sounded ng, as 

Arr ang, and AIVAP^^AI^IRM, Euo/yfiAiov, Evangelium. 

7 Hickes, Thwaites, &c. affirm, that E and C are always pronoun- 
ced hard ; but Ingram says," In the pronunciation of c and j the Saxons, 
long before the time of the Norman Conquest, appear to have nearly 
coincided with the Italians 5 either from their religious intercourse 
with the see of Rome, or from that natural propensity which all na- 
tions have to soften their language in the progress of refinement. Thus 
pur modern ch was anciently expressed by c only, as in the word 
ceojen chosen, Eeytep Chester, &c." The Saxons pronounced the word 
cilb as we do child. In different ages, the same sound has been de- 
noted by other letters, or a combination of them according to the 
fancy 01 the writer 5 but the pronunciation of so common a word as 
cilt), one would suppose, could not materially alter. See Orthography, 
on the letter G, and Ingram's Lecture, p. 68. 

The Saxon capital E was formed from the Roman C when it re- 
tained more of its angular form. (See Introduction, page 10.) The 
letters c, cp or cu were used for the sound of k and q before the Nor- . 
man Conquest. After the time of William the Conqueror, both k and 
q came into general use. See sect. 1 7 under K. 

8 The Saxon final e was seldom quiescent, and generally pronounced 
as by the Italians at this day : hence Beme is round written Be'mse 
or Bohemi, the Bohemians : Dene is the same with Dam, the Danes; 
the words take, one, wine, &c,, which are now monpsyllables, were 
formerly dissyllables, ta-ke, o-ne, wi-ne, &c. See Wallis's Gram^ 
matica Lingiue Anglicana, p. 57, Tyrwhitt's Chaucer Ess, p. 60, and 
Ingram's Lecture, p. 68.. 

^ The letters p J p f t, about the ninth centin-y, lost their Saxon 
formation, and were written after the Roman manner; as, f g r s t. 
For the manner of forming the Saxon letters, see Hickes's Thes.;^. 2, 
and Introduction to this Grammar, page 10. 
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"o The letter j was the origin of z, which we find in Scoto-Saxon 
and old English MSS. In many instances, 3 was pronounced like y 
or i, particularly before the vowel e. : sometimes even before a, u, 
&c. as in ^a^aj, bajom days, jeap year; hence the origin of yate 
for gate, still used in Gloucestershiire.^ Lanb.jem«pe, jejeghan,^ ^' 
mane^a, aelcejie, jrujlepaii, piigelepajf, &c., if pronounced according 
to the Italian manner, will be found not unharmonious. The diffi- 
culty consists in knowing when these doubtful consonants are to be 
pronounced hard, and when soft : for this very purpose the Danish k 
was early introduced, and c was often inserted before j ; or a double 
cc or double ^ was adopted, which produced the hard c and J : thua 
kyninc^e for cyninjp, kypcel for cyptt'l, jrtcce^maslum stick-mfial, 
&c. were used as early as the time of King Alfred, if we have the ori- 
ginal MS. of his translation of Orosius, which is the belief of most 
antiquaries. The Normans preferred the soft sounds of these letters : 
hence michel Or fnitchel for micle-j bridge for brigg, &c. the way in 
which &ri(igr« is now proilounced by the common people in Norfolk 
and other parts of England. The prefix He is sometimes put, and 
sometimes omitted, before the same words, and appears to occasion 
no alteration in its meaning : it was at length superseded by y 3 as 
Declypob, called, Yclyped. See Rask's Gr,^ p. 7, sect. 8, for more ob- 
servations on the letter G. 

" H among the Anglo-Saxons was sometimes a very rough aspi- 
rate, and at others only a simple one, which gave it 'a kind of double 
power. When used as the rough aspirate, it was sounded like Hh, or 
the Hebrew n Cheth. 

^* The Saxons dotted the y instead of the i, being at first perhaps 
written ij, the u of the Germans twice dotted, and the *i of the Moeso- 
Gotbic alphabet, which corresponds with the 1 in the Alexandrian, 

Beza, and other old MSS. of the New Testament 3 as f OYA.AC- 
IA.ONTec TTpCoif. The Irish dotted the Saxon j instead of 
they. Ingram*s Zccittrc, p. 51. 

" Whether the old Saxons had the letter K, and discarded it like 
tiie Romans, is not certain 5 but C was generally used till the Danes 
and Nonnans introduced K. It is used now, as formerly, to prevent 
the soft sound of C. Ingram's jLec^wre, p. 5 1 . 

" Sometimes Kaun F supplies the place of Q ; but the northern 
-jiations using this character^ generally expressed the sound of Q by 
Kaun Ur FH. 
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" The proper sound of these letters can hardly be ascertained j 

but that which is given appears the most probable. We find ©A^, 
in Saxon hpa^nne, and in English when. We have also i^^H {^ 

Saxon \oti, and in English then. The letter ^f is read as the Greek 
It, or the English en in the middle of a word : at the beginning it 

is w : thus SVNArXreiM and VAlKS, Saxon pyjij, and 
English worse. 

»<* The R is used at the beginning, middle, and end of words : but 
A only at the end. See Junius's Glossary to Gothic and Saxon Gospels, 
p. 17> Wormius's Runic Lexicon, &c. 

>7 Sc, like the German Sch, had the sound of the modem Sh ; as, 
jcip ship, and yijcejisij fishers, &c. See Ingram's Lecture, p. 68. 

18 See Note », p. 40. 

w D and p both answer to the English Th j but this, as is well 
known, has a double pronunciation : ] st, a harder one, as in thing, 
which is just as the Greek and the Islandic ^ -, and 2dlv, a weaker 
and softer one, as in ^^is. This seems peculiar to the English. Spel- 
man attributes the harder sound to D, the softer to p 5 and Somner, 
Hickes and Lye follow him in this opinion 5 but I cannot conceive on 
what ground. On the contrary,it is clearl^rseen that the ^ had the softer^ 
and J? the harder sound : l&t, because^ it is evident that D is taken 
from D, and it is also probable that it expressed the sound which 
comes nearest to D : it is also evident, on the other hand, that J? is 
taken from the Runic P, as well as the Isl. p, and, therefore, it pro- 
bably denoted the same sound : 2dly, because ^ is found so frequently 
at the end of a syllable, and between two vowels where the softer 
sound is still retained in English and in Islandic. According to the 
old orthography, ^ and sometimes d only is written 5 for example^ 
j-o^, English sooth, and Islandic fd^p or jabji 5 o^pe, English other, 
Islandic a^pip or abpip. )? on the contrsury is found most as tb^ ini- 
tial of a syllable where the Islandic has always the hard sound : for 
example^. J^eob a people, Islandic J^io^, ]?cnceaa to think, Islandic J'en- 
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kra. The English have two sounds^ as th in thing and thvi ; but only 
one way of expressing them : our ancestors had, with much propriety, 
two distinct characters. Bishop Wilkins makes some judicious re- 
marks on the pronunciation of D and p. He appears to confirm what 
has just been advanced by Rask (see Gr. p. 8— 10.). He says, " Dh 
(D, S) and its correspondent mute Th (p, J?) are of that power which 
wc commonly ascribe to the letters D and T, aspirated or incrassated. 
And though these two powers are commonly used by us without any 
provision for the]ii by distinct characters yet our ancestors, the Saxons, 
hml several letters tP express them. They represented (Dh) by this 
mark (6) as in fa'Ser, mo^er, ^e, ¥at, ¥en 5 and (Th) by this mark 
()>) as }?ief, Yick, fm){. And it is most evident that their sounds (though 
we asually confound them under the same manner of writing) are in 
themselves very distinguishable, as in these examples : 

Dh, (D, =8.) Th. (p, }.) 

Thee, this, there, thence, that. Think, thigh, thing, thisUe, thesis. 


thanks, thought, throng, thrive, 
thrust. Doth, death,wrath,length, ' 
strength, loveth,teacheth, &c. 


those, though, thou, thy, thine. 

Father, mottier, brother, leather, 

weather, feather, smootii, seeth, 

bequeath. 

See Essay on a Real Character and a Philosophical Language, p. 368. 

Verbs are sometimes formed from nouns by changing the hard into 
the soft th : as wreath, wreathe ; breath, breathe ;. cloth, clothe. In 
* Norfolk, words beginning with the hard th are spoken as if written > /^ 

with a 1 5 e,g. trive for thrice : and in the North of England for d in /S[<^ // /* / ^>^ 
the middle of words the soft th is substituted, which is ahjo the sound ^^ ^/ ^^Ar/^r^ 
of the A among the modern Greeks. ' ^^ 

Saxon writers have not attended to the preceding distinction in the a^^^^ /yi^^ 
sound of J? and ^, but they have used them indiscriminately 5 asHickes '• ,,y.^r7^a^ 

remarks : '^ Qfyi^unAuniar hi characteres a scriptoribus.** y^:^^ ^^*^^ y 

** p', in the middle or end of a word or syllable, retains its original - //'^^t^^^^ 
Bouna, 6 like the w of the Greeks, and the w or li of the Welsh ; ^^' / 
hence, probably, its modem rank as a vowel. This letter, as to form ^^/^^^^^^'^ y^^^^ 
and place, is unknown in the alphabets of the ancient Hebrews, "^ j^ / 

Greeks and Romans. It is peculiar to the northern languages and ^^/r^-/^ ^ 
people. Mr. Whittaker {Bkt, of Manchester, vol. ii. p. 332) and"^ X 

Astle, p. 78 and 98, observe, *5The Saxon p seems at first to have been 
only the Roman v, lengthened into the Saxon character (see Intro- 
duction, p. 10, spec, 4, and Hickes's Thes., vol.i. p. 2, Plate) and en- 
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. '4. The diphthongs ae and oe are generally written ft 
and as. 

For gnb the Saxons used these abbreviations, "J and 
J J for J)at and |)aet they wrote ^; and for o^^e or, 
and the termination hce fyy they wrote t; as tor"; 
and fo^t for j-o^ice truit/. 

When an m was omitted, they made a short stroke 
over the preceding letter ; as fa for J^am *\ 

CHAPTER IL 

The Divisiofi and Change of Letters. 

6. The letters of the alphabet are divided into vowels 
and consonants. 

6. Those letters are called vowels which can be di- 
stinctly tittered by themselves : they are a, e, i, o, u, y, 
and p. 

7. The remaining letters are called consonants, be- 
cause they cannot be. distinctly uttered but in union 
< II. , ■ I — 

larged into the present Roman w^ by bringing the princif^al strokes 
somewhat lower^ and closing the top in the oae^ and by redoubling 
the whole in the other*" The w, however, is evidently composed of 
two characters j namely, of the v or u doubled. About the- time of 
William the Conqueror, the pure Saxon letters p, ^ and b were writ- 
ten uu, w, th or th, according to the writer's fancy j and hence the 
origin of these letters in our present alphabet. 

^ This letter very early took the sound of 1, si^ in the Islandic, 
German fmd French : this is concluded from the very frequent per- 
mutations of y and i : still it appears that y commonly denotes a 
weak i, and, on the contrary, y . with an accent, a hard i. See Rask's 
Cr., p. 5. 

^ We also find iil for or ; PilttTi. for pillelm, William; and p«l, 
ioir 1?telenb, Jems ; i stands for Icofcjtan ^Ikrarai amicissimi, most 
friendly or beloved ; apl ap or ap* forapojtolc^ an apostle ^ aplaj, 
apostles ; iDieplm, Jerusalem ; fcil, a shilling, money, 
: ^ There ar^ many other abbreviations and connectives } such as 
aejrt aep:;ep, ajfler ; a\bn allmihtij, almighty ,* anT, amen'; ancen , an- 
cenne^> only begotten ; b, b, bijptT, bijcop, a bishop ; bpo^, bpod, 
bpoJ?epo, brethren ; cape , capcefiae, a prison ; eft P Cpijt:, xpef, 
Cpijtef , Christ, Christ* s ; cp, cp«^, saith; X for baej, a day } ^, bd, 
David; bpTh, bpihc. Lord; bSj- bpihcnej-, Lords; f pop, for, on 
account of; j, jeape, a year; Ibj*, Ihc , Je^ ; jr. (6. fetnte Oi3apif» 
St. Mary; y. p. St, Peter; put, putobkcc, certainly, &c. See 
Thwaites^ p. 1. 


•J 
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with a vowel. The consonants * are subdivided into 
mutes, which are perfectly unutterable when alone ; and 
semivowels, which have an imperfect sound of them- 
selves. 

The mute consonants are b, p, r, b, k, and the hard c 
and 3. The semivowels are r, 1, m, n, p, f , v, p, x, z, 
}y and the soft c and 3. Of these semivowels, I, m, n 
and p are distinguished by the name of liquids, because 
they readily unite with the mute consonants, and flow 
into their sounds*. 

8. When two vowels are so placed as to be pro- 
nounced by a single impulse of the voice, they make a 
diphthong : their distribution into proper and improper 
is of modern date ; each of the diphthongal letters being 


^ Grammarians have also divided the consonants into three classes, 
corresponding with the organs employed in sounding them. Thus b« 
f, m^ p^ w and y, being formed by th^ lips, are called labials. The 
letters c soft, d, j, 1, n, r, s, th, x, z, are enunciated by the tonghe 
being brought in contact with the extremities of the upper teeth, and, 
for a similar reason, are denominated dentals : while h, k, q, &c, and 
g hard (uttered by a contraction of the larynx) receive the name ci 
gntturais. This division of the consonants is of great use in elocution, 
and in the acquisition of a philosophical acquaintance with the origin 
and derivation of words. 

A minute attention to the organs employed in the enunciation of 
each class of letters enabled Amman, a Dutch physician, to teach 
persons born deaf and dumb to read and speak. Close application to 
this subject will also be the best means of overcoming all impediments 
to a clear enunciation. 

In tracing the origin of words, the diiasion of the consonants into 
labials, dentals, gutturals, &:c. is indispensable. In an etymological 
view, the letters enunciated by the same organs are so ofifcen inter* 
changed, that they may be all considered as one letter. In the deri* 
vation of words, all the vowels may also be considered as one letter. 
These observations will not only, apply to the Anglo-Saxon, but to all 
other languages, as will appear from the following notes. See Jones'isE 
Lat.Gram., chap. v5. 5 5on^*%GreekGram., part ii. ch. i. 3 and Gregory 
'Sharpe's Tvoo Dissertations on the Origin of Languages , and the ari- 
%inal Powers of Letters. 

• The modern final syllables, ble, die, fte, &c. are evidently of this 
class ; aiul are actually pronounced without any aid from the final 
vowel e. 
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originally sounded in pronouncing the words which con- 
tained them. If three vowels co^ne together, they form 
a triphthong. 

9. In studying the Anglo-Saxon tongue, it is of great 
consequence to remark, that the inevitable changes in- 
troduced by the lapse of time through successive ages ; 
the existence of the three great dialects, and their fre- 
quent intermixture; the variety of Anglo-Saxon writers, 
and their little acquaintance with each other; but, above 
all, their total disregard of any settled rules of ortho- 
graphy * ; have occasioned many * irregularities in the 
language^ and thrown difficulties in the way of the 
learner, which at first sight appear truly formidable; 
but, on closer inspection, the^e difficultij^s present no 
insuperable obstacle. 

10* The principal difficulty consists in this : The 
Anglo-Saxon writers often confounded some letters^ and 
used them indifferently for each other. This is the 
c^se to a most surprising extent with the vowels and 
diphthongs; so that the consonants, though often treat- 
ed in the same manner, form the only part of the lan« 
guage which possesses any thing like ^ a fixed and per- 
manent character. 

This observation will be fully^ exemplified in the fol- 
lowing remarks on the transposition and substitution of 
the different letters. 


^ '^ In days when mankind were but callans 
At grammar^ logic, an sic talents. 
They took nae pains their speech to balance^ 

Or rules to gie. 
But spak their thoughts in plafh, braid Lilians^ 
Like you or me.** Burns? 

* Mr. Rask has acknowledged that ^' the Anglo-Saxon oxthog^a- 
phy'is indeed excessively perplexed :** and yet he makes the follow- 
ing bold assertion 5 *^ According to Hickes and Lye, the Saxon or- 
tliography seems to be much more irregular than it really is ,• because 
they have not at all understood how to deduce rules for it, and to 
discriminate the more unfrequent and negligent anomalies from what 
is properly and decidedly right ; to set aside, or at least to remark, 
the former^ and follow the latter. Instead of this, they give^ in every 
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Remarks on the Change of the Consonants required for 

derivation and declension, 

B. 

1 1 • B, F, or U, are often interchanged * ; as 
Bebep, bej:op, a beaver. Ipij, luej ivy: Obeji, 
opep, oueji, over. Gbolran, epoljran to blaspheme. 
Fot, uot afoot. 

In Dano-Saxon B is sometimes omitted, or super- 
seded by p, p or u. . 

C. 

« 

12. C often interchanges with G, K and Q^; as 
Doncep, fonjep thoughts. EyS, ky^S kindred. 

Eyninj, kynuij a king. Acep, Akep afield. Epen', 
quen, a queen^ f^jf^i &c. 

C and CC are also often changed into H, or Hh, be- 
fore f or ^, and especially before t ; as Srjiehron they 
strewed^ for ptpecron, from ptjieccan. Ahpian for 
aepian or axian to ask. peh^ for j-ecS seeks^ from pecan 
to seek. 

In Dan. Sax. C changes into 3, h, hp and Jc ; and ch 
changes into h. 

13. D and T are often used indiscriminately for each 
other, and D is changed into b especially in verbs ; as 
peoSan to boil or seeth ; poben boiled, ic cpa?S / said; 

case, an excessive number of ways how words may be spelt, and they 
not unfrequently take the false for the genuine.'* Gram,, p. 1 . 

^ That the labials, of which b is one, are interchanged is clear, as 
we find in Hebrew, 'lira b^j^r, written 'llQ pfiz^r, tntsipuj disperse ,• itt^i 
n^seb, tDtt^3 n?s?m, fp^ nfisap to blmo ; p« aben, epen even. The 
same is observed in Greek -, /xu/Jftij^, jSu/j/xaJ, and fivpfji^OLxa, formica 
an ant, and jSouAottai, volo, will. In Latin, cubo, curabo, to lie down, 

« The Hebrew tei, c^pSl, is changed into the Chaldee b:ip qu€bel, 
coupled. The Hebrew i»D:i, gemel, is formed into the Greek xaft^Ao;, 
the Latin camelus, and the English word camel. In the same way 
the Greek OKrtAf is changed into flie Latin octo, and the English eight, 

7 Like the Gothic USNTS, U6INS, UIMJ{ a wife, woman, &c. 
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J>u cpaebe thou said^t, he pyp^ he is of becomes ; J>u 
pupbe thou becomest. 

14. In Dan. Sax. F changes into b and p. 

G. 

15. G is often changed into h and p ' ; as 
Jjepetoha for hepetoja a leader ; Dahum for bajum 

with days ; Gej-pijan to be silent .; jey-upotoe * he was 
silent or d^mb ; poph for fojije sorrow. 

G interchanges with I and Y, when I has a sort of a 
consonant sound ; as jeo, leo or lu yore^ formerly; 
jeoju^, leoju^ youth ; jeoc, loc or luc yoke. 

G is often suppressed before, n, or jn lengthened 
into jen ; as ]>yri3ne, ]>ypne from \^yy or ]>ij^ this^ 
and aeni^ne, aenine, from aeni^ any. G is often added 
to words that end with i, as hi^ for hi theyi and on the 
contrary G is often omitted in those words which end 
in jj ; as bjii for bjiij or bpyj, dry. 

In Dan. Sax. G is sometimes dropped, or changied 
into C, H, or K; and GS into X. 

H. 

16. 13 is sometimes changed intoj; as'j^aj*® for J)ah 
he grew or throve^ from ]>ean to grow. 

In Dan. Sax. I^ is spmetimes added to words, and 
sometimes dropped ; or it is changed into c, 5, ch, or k; 
and Vsn into p. 

K. 

17. The Saxons originally expressed the sound of the 

^ G is often redundant in Greek, as are all aspii:ates, and it is pre- 
fixed to words, as y^opos fyom vefog, n cloud -, yivw(rKujyXiO&co, to know. 
See Gregory Sharpens Origm of Languages, p. 51. 

9SeeMa«. xxii.l2. 

'® See Csdm. Ivii. 20.Cniht peox ^ )?aj the hoy increased and grew. 
Se l>aelenh ]?eah on pijbome anb on ylbe. Luke ii. 52. Deah as the 

Gothic 4>Alh he grew. 
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modern ,K by C. As C also stood for a soft sound, it was 
difficult to know when it was to be sounded hard, and 
when soft. To remove this difficulty, the Danes and 
Normans introduced the letter K to denote the hard 
sound of C*'. 

L. 

18.' L** and N are often written double or single with- 
out any distinction at the end of monosyllables; but this 
reduplication ceases when words are lengthened, so that 
a consonant follows ; as pell or pel weli; ealle or al aii 
(omnis) ; ealne all (omnem) ; also ic. f ylle, J?u f ylf t, 
he jyVSy I sell^ thou &c. • 

In Dan. Sax. L is sometimes put for R. 

M and N. 

19. In Dan. Sax. these two letters are sometimes in- 
terchangeable ; and N is occasionally dropped. 

P. 

20. The Saxon p and p are easily mistaken for each 

** '^ The English should never use c at the end of a word." Todd's 
Johnson, under K. We should not write public, but publicAr. Dx* 
Johnson was a strenuous advocate for retaining the k, so was the aur 
thor of friendlt^ Advice to the Correctour of the English Press at Ox— 
fin-d, concerning the English Orthograpkie. Fol. London, 1682. This 
au^or says, he observed many cacographies in The Ladies Callings 
and The Government of the Tongue, and some in the 4 to Bible of the 
same date. He says '' You have injuriously and shamefully docked En- 
glish words, by taking from the- end of them 5 for example, writing 
dkaboUc^ topic, public, instead of the known words diaboUck, topick, 
puhU^k, or as sometimes they were written diaboUgue, topique, puh- 
Uque; but never^ but from Oxford, with a c terminating them, unless 
from France, where I find them -so spelt. But what have we to do to 
eonform our English to their language ?** See Todd's Johmon, vol. iv. 
in Grammar, Note r in Orthography. The k is now generally omitted 
(ds is the case even in the present work) in such words as Gothic, 
Cimbric, &c. &c. 

^* L and R are so nearly related in sound, that they are used pro- 
miscuously : for the Hebrew n^^bik almfine the Chaldeans wrote 
KSOhH armena a widow ; and for the Hebrew ^ho the Soptuagint has 
(raps$, - . . — .a 

E 
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other, both in MSS. and on coins ; and even in printed 
books great care is sometimes necessary to distinguish 
these letters. 

In Dan. Sax. P changes occasionally into B and U. 

Q. 

21. Q is not an original Saxon letter, and very seldom 
occurs in MSS. ; Cw and Cu were commonly employed 
where Q is now used. . ^ 

R. 

22. R in Dan. Sax. is occasionally added to words, 
and is sometimes changed into L. 

s. 

23. S and Z are merely variations of the same origi- 
nal letter. The Z is only the S hard '\ 

In Dan. Sax. Ss, D or X are sometimes substituted 
forS. 

T. 

24. T in Dan. Sax. occasional!/ changes into D and 
D". 


^ The Hebrew word vb^ olfis becomes yb^ 6l€j and ]b^ 6l€z to exult, 
the Greek word fji^acra-aw to eat^ meailla the jaw-bone. Sharpens Orig, 
Lang. p. 52. 

Tlie change^ which has happened in oi»r language by the abbrevia- 
tion of several words that are terminated in eth, by substituting an $ 
in the room of the last syllable, as in drowns, walks, ^Mrrives, and in- 
numerable other words, which in the pronunciation of our forefathers 
were drowneth, walketh, arriveth, has wonderfully multiplied a letter 
which was before too frequent in the English tongue, and added to 
that hissing in our language^ which is taken so much notice of by fo* 
feigners. See Todd's Johnson under S. 

*♦ The Hebrew Wto thoe into wn to-e seduced, the Greek AijAw or 
?^atjM into the Latin lateo, and the Hebrew iTi rod, into n)n rot, and 
WD r5s, trembled. The letter T has a tendency in all languages to de- . 
generate into S. Hence in our own tongue lovcth becomes /oves. For 
Siesame reason the Greek words <rroL^i, 6^01, and ^odi become o-r^^, fef, 
and h^. .See note on S, and Jones's Grcjk Gram, Part 11, Ch. ii. 
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W. 

25. In Dan. Sax. W changes into F and Ui; We 
into oe, u, ue; Wi, into u, uu ; Wa, into uiae, pae; Wr, 
into war; and Wu, into u. 

X. 

26. X is sometimes supplied by cy ; as neoj\c/-en for 
neopxen quiet. 

In Dan. Sax. X interchanges with S. 

Z. 

27- Z is only the S hard. See S. 

Remarks on the Vowels and Diphthongs. 

28. If the consonants, — ^those natural sinews of words 
and language, — suffer such changes, it may safely be pre- 
sumed, that those flexible and }delding symbols, the 
vowels *^ would be exposed to still greater confusion; a 
confusion almost sufficient to induce one to imagine that 
they are of no weight or authority, in Anglo-Saxon or^ 
thography. 

A. 

29. A kind of italic a is much used in Anglo-Saxon 
MSS. ** Where we now use A or E, the diphthongs M^ 
(E, and Ea continually occur in Anglo-Saxon; but CE 
more frequently in Dan. Sax. 

The vowel A and its diphthongs thus interchange : 

A and O. See under O. 

A and M : as ac, aec an oak ; acep, aecep a field; 
habban to have^ ic haebbe / have ; ytan a stone ; 
jrtaenen stony ; lap doctrine ; laepan to teach; an one; 
aenij any one. 

** In fact, there Is nearly the same variety in the vowel sounds of 
English as now spoken, in the different provincial dialects le.g, man 
mon, sand sond, Craydon Croydon, Dorkitig Darking, — i is in some 
districts Aiy in others ei, and oi : and will is wwU. " - 

>« See Plate. 

e2 
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iE and EA : as ae, ea water ; aer, eac etemaL 

M and CE : as aejhpep, oejhpep eveiy where ; ae j- 
hpilc, oejhpilc every one. 

iE and Y : as aelc, ylc ^«cA ow^. 

In Dan. Sax. these occur indifferently: — A, «, e, ea, 
o, eo ; iE, e, le, oe, o, ea, ue. 

E. 

30. E interchanges with /6. It }s often added to 
the end of x\nglo -Saxon words where it does not natu- 
rally belong, and it is as often rejected where it does. 

Eo is changed into y and e, and ea into e, but more 
usually into y. 

Ga§e, e^e easily ; and ceajrteji, cej-tep a castle. 

8eolp, jrelp, jrylp self; pyllan, j-ellan togive^ sellyhc. 

Neah near ; nehjrt nearest ; ealb old ; ye ylbpa the 
elder ; pealban to rule, he pelt or pylt he rules ; leaj* 
loose, lyjran to loose; jeleapa belief, jelypan to believe* 

In Dan. Sax. these occur indifferently : — ^E, a, eo, oe^ 
o^ u, se, ea, y ; ea, eo, i, y ; eau, eop ; ee, e ; ei, oe, i ; 
eo, a, e,'i, ip, u ; eu, yp, 

L 

31. I is interchanged with e and y ; as 

Ijlanb, ejlanb, yj^hn'o an island ; epel, ypel m/; 
ijij)lin25, eap]^lin5, yjijjlinj afarmei' ; pen rain, pman 
to rain ; bepnan to burn, bypnan to set on fire ; *cpe- 
J?an to say, J>u cpypt, cpipt, thou sayest. • 

In Dan. Sax. these occur indifferently: I, la, lo, eo, y ; 
ME, le, oe ; luh, eop. 

O. 

32. O is changed into u, e and y, and eo into y ; but 
sometimes into a, especially before n in a short ov termi- 
nating syllable. 

Obe and ob, into abe and ab ; bom judgment, be- 

xnan to judge ; fjxojieji conifort, ppeppian to corn' 

fort ; pot a foot, pet feet ; boo a book, bee books ; 

ytopm a sto9*m, ytypm^ni to storm-; •^olbgold, jylben 


I 
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golden ; popb a word^ anbpyjiban to answer ; peojtc 
a worky pypcean to work; neopb or hyjibe a herd; loc, 
IMC a yoke; lepan, lopan to show; man and men a man; 
lanj and lonj long ; j-anb and jonb sand. 

In Dan. Sax. these occur : — ^O, a, e, i, u ; oe, ae, e, o, 
ue, pe ; oea, eo ; ope, uu. 

U. 

33. U is sometimes converted into y : as j*cpub 
clothing, rcp;^ban to clothe; cu]? known, cj^ban to 
jnake known. 

• In Dan. Sax. these are used indiscriminately : — ^U, b^ 
p, o, op, pe, pi, pu ; ue, a, oe, pe ; ui, p ; uu, ope. 

Y. 

34. The Anglo-Saxon Y is the Greek T (upsilon), or, 
as the French call it, y Greque. The y was not dotted 
in the oldest MSS. 

Y is sometimes changed into u. 
In Dan. Sax. these occur : — ^Y into e, ea, i ; and Yp 
into eu. 


Further Remarks on the Letters. 

35. The preceding observations on the consonants 
and vowels, will render the following peculiarities less 
surprising, and may perhaps explain their causes. 

36. The final letters of words are often opitted : as 
pomb, pom ; paej or pej, pe. 

37. A vowel near, or at the end of a word, is often ab- 
sorbed by the preceding or succeeding consonant, espe- 
cially if that consonant be a semiyowel : but either that 
or the nearest vowel is still understood : as Lupj^ for 
\\vf.2i]X lovest ; lupS for lupaS /oi;^M; and other verbs 
in the 2nd arid 3rd persons. Gepjiixl for jeppixle 
changes ; ywyX for f uj^I sulphur ; j-paepl for f psepel 
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sulphur; h\oyrsi{orh\oYxa2i a blossom; boj-m for boj-ura 
bosom ; botl for botle a village^ houscy &c. ; bjiibl for 
bjiibel a bridle. 

37*. Contractions of words are common: as N'yfte 
for ne pij^t knew not ; n'aepbe for ne haepeb had not; 
yjin'^ for ynne'S runneth. 

In Dan. Sax.^ on the other hand, monosyllables are 
sometimes changed into longer words : as pjia^ anger^ 
wrath^ lengthened into pajia^. Other words contract 
two syllables into one ; as cynmj into kynj a king. 

38. The different letters suifer a very frequent change 
of position : as trmtepje, tmtjieje pain ; ]?iji&a, 
J?jiibba third. 

39. A very great variety exists in writing the same 
word by different Anglo-Saxon authors, as will appear 
from the following examples : jeojej^e, jeojo^, 36050^, 
jejojje, 1030^, ivq^xx^ youth ; maenejeo *' many^ a mul- 
titude^ is written maenejo, maenijeo, maenijo, maeniju, 
maenio, maeniu, maenyjeo, manejeo, maneju, manije, 
manijo, maniju, menejeo, menejo, meneju, menijeo, 
menijo, meniju, memo, menm. 

Adjectives in the comparative degree end indifferently 
in ap, aep, ep, ip, op, up or yp ; and the superlative in 
a/t:, aeft, ej^, ij-t, of^, mjX or yj^. 

Active participles end in anb, anbe, 5enb, agnbe, enb, 
mb, onb, unb or ynb; and passive participles in ab, 
aeb, eb, ib, ob, ub, or ^b. 

So also, J3e bielp, bealp, belp or balp /*e dug ; and 
laeppenbe, laep pijenbe, laepjenbe or lespeiibe feeding; 
ic puppe, 10 peoppe, ic p^ppe, or ic peppe/ca,y^ away; 
man ", mon a man ; he maeje or muje he may ; h^ 

P3» P> r^^» r^> P^» ®^ T^^ ^^ ^ » pnbon, j^enbon, 
penbon, pnt, pent, pnb, pn, pen, peon; are. ' 

40. Some short words assume very different mean- 
ings : as bij, bije, byje, bej, beaj, beah and beh, 

' ' I ' ■ > ■ 

" As the Gothic M^H^TGl a mtdtitude, 
" As the Gothic MANNA a man. 
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which, according to their connexion, signify indifferently, 
a turning y a crown y a genty a bosoniy buy^ ke turned^ he 
submitted, &c. from bujan to tum, bow, &c. • 


CHAPTER III. 

Transformation of Saxon words into modern English. 

4 1 . We have retained some Anglo-Saxon words un- 
altered in our modern English. 


Apeji ^ after 
Anb and 
' Apple apple 
Ba% a bath 
Beam a beam 
Bean a bean 
Bell a beU 
Bek a belt 
Bhob 2 blmd 
Bpanb a brand 
Bjio« broth » 
Bpo]7eji a brother 


CalJ: a calf * 
Camp a camp 
Cojiii com 
Deab dead 
Dea^ death 
Den a den 
Dim dim 
Durab ^ dumb 
Dujrt dust 
Biib end 
Gap^ earth. 
Gajt east 


I 


Gajrtep Easter 
FajT a fast ^ 
Fell fell 
FienX) a Jiend 
Fijijt^rst 
Flea a^ea 
Fop /or 
Fops forth 
Fox a/oa; 
Fpicnb a friend 
Fpom * ^oi» 
Full 7/tt^^. 


42. We may further observe, that in derivation the 
Anglo-Saxon c coming before a vowel is changed into 
the English ch, and cc into tch ; as cit>an to cHide ; 
cicen a cuicken ; peccean tofercn, &c.' 

The Saxon j-c and j-ce become the English sh*; as 
fceall snail; j-ceolbe SHould; j-ceotan to snoot; y cean 
SHone; j-cyVb snield; j^cip snire, — and many more. 

43. Most of the Saxon words which form the ground- 
work of .our present language,^ have been formed by dif- 
- — . ' * 

» As Gothic AI^TKA. 

« As Gothic BAlNdA, BAlNdS, and Cimbric BMKPi 
(BLINDE) . See Lye's Anglo-Saxon Diet, and JuniuB*s Glossarium 
Goth. 

* Like the Hebrew n^'^n broth /ood, broth. 

* As Gothic c!inM15S,A.nM15A. See Matt. ix. 33. Luc i. 22. 

* As I^ASTAN to fast. 6 As Gothic I^KAM. 

' As l^n A AS. 8 See Note ^ on letter C, 
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ferent parts of the process above described: that is, by 
adding, omitting, transposing or interposing some letter 
or letters ; — by aspirating some, and removing the aspi- 
rate from others ; — by dropping initial or final syllables, 
especially the termination of the infinitive mood ; — ^and 
also by the contractions which many words have under- 
gone. This will clearly appear from the few examples 
here subjoined. 

44. Examples of Substantives. 


Fojtjtfrost 
Geoju^ youth 
Ceaj: chc^ 
l^eopen heaven 
l)pin J a ring 
Sn^e a sty 
Naaejaji an auger 

Clujja a clock 
Siole seal, sea-calf 
Pjieojt a priest 
Bofvae bosom 
COunuc a monk 
Gealla gall 
iDpaete wheat ^ 
Leoht light ^^ 
JEyen evening 
13a}:uc a hawk 
Dpetjtan whetstone 
bnutu a nut 
Deajrob head 
Oxa an ox 
toyjre hive 
Su^u a smv 


Paefp a wasp - 
Nabl needle 
t31aj!e Zoo/*** 

J/ibepe , J 

Necbebnpa ne^hbour 

Sealj: salve *^ 

I^lanb an island 

Styjic 

Styjiic 

Puca 

Uca 

Pajen 

Paen 


a steer 
stirk. 


} 

> a week 


or 


> a waggon 

Raebic a radish 
Loppejrpe a lobster 
COepj marrow 
Bobi J a body 
t3agol hail 
Geoc a yoke " 
Bijcop a bishop 
Speapm a swarm 
punb a wound ** 
Faabep a father . 
Mobop a mother 


J£iX an ax 
Dlap opb lord 
Rom a ram 

Galla}*'""^*'* 
Cu a cow 
bypnet a hornet 
Opcipb orchard 
CDijt a mist 
Bo ja a bow 
CDa^a a maw 
Bepn a bam 
bpaepen a raven 
Reope a rug 
Fn jel afoul '^ 
Scopel a shovel 
Dama a thumb 
Telt a tut 
Rifc a rush 
bpicje a ridge 
Fola a foal »» 
l)aelptpe a halter 
Snsejol a «nai2 


fi As the Gothic OAlT. »« As Alllh A A. or AinhA^I^- 

" As the Gothic h AAlKS or h AAll^S. 

« As Gothic VI^VX. »^ As SAABRMS. . 

" As rAQIlK » As vomA- 

»« As FA ArA. '' As J:nr A^s. 

^«A8l:nAA« 
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}innT^ honey 
Laja a law 
pypm a worm ^^ 
Weacbji laughter^ 
Nepa a nephew 
Cpip a craft, art 
Daepfcpate threshold 
Foe a foot 
bxpfijt harvett 
Otoji an otter 
Beo a bee 
Fleoje a/?y 

Cjuec a cart 


Scaec a sheet 
Sapel a «ottZ ** 
Bpibbe a bird' 
Faem /oam 
COealepe 1 , 
lOelepe /'"^"^ 
Lapepinj a lapwing 
Piece a witch 
Dpoptia dross 
iEp c flwA 
Ec je an edge 

Ceac a cheek 
Spupa a ^ur 


Scpn sAnire 
Camb a com6 
Saeb 5eed 

Speappa a sparrow ** 
Gopojipic ForAf 
Fixa j&A 24 
Fyiihto fright «* 

Cytel kettle 

Bafe l^*^'^'^ 
Dpan a droj^ 
Tabi je a toa<i. ^ 


45. Examples of Adjectives ^ 8fc, 


Nacob naked ^ 
Reoh *7 roug^ 
Fejijcjresh 
Lytel li««2e 
Glasb g^2{u2 
iEmcij empty 
Beophc 6rigA< «» 


I3yc i< «• 
Riht rtg^/ ^ 
Sceopc »^< 
Gp» J gray 

Fyri M?or5e ^* 


Lan J Zong 
Sceapp sharp 
Smef e ^moo^A 
BetfC 6es<** 
ealall 
Mni;^ any 
CDape wore. 


Cypj-an to kiss 
weppian to hasp 
Cnyllao to knoll 
Depfcan to thresh 
Bejcupan to shove 


46. Examples of P erbs . 


Anbibian to abide 
Pealban to wield ^^ 
Pol^ian to follow 
Speljian to swallow 
Dpiii^an to ring 
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Apnian to- run ^ 
Liban *) ^ ,. 
Leojran P'*-^' 
Bopjian to borrow 
Peapbian to ward " 


" Ab the Gothic VAHKM. «> As h AAHQAN. 

«' As viTS. «* As SAivAAA- 

« As SnAKVA. " As the Gothic I^ISK. 

*» As t:At1KnTAN. «« As nAuA<PS. 
« As Kih, «« As BAiKhT. 

» As ¥TA. 'o See Lye's Dkt. under TA-KAlhTS- 

" As 1:AriMXM to r^yoice. « AsVAlKS "AsAiriN. 
»* As BATISTA . See Lyes Diet, under B ATIX^ . 

'* As vAAdlAN- 

" Run is more similar to the Gothic KIMNAN* 

" As AibAn. »» As vAK<319Am- 
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Ciban to chide 
Abjiijan to dry 
lean to increase, 

eke^^ 
Scjicopan to scrape 


to 


ORTHOGUAPHY. 

Cuellan to kill 
Ripan to reap 
Psenbpian to winnow 
Laenan to lend 
Asian to ask 


[Part I. 


Reman to rain ^ 

Ceojijran to carve 

Bycjan to buy *» 

Pacianio wake*^ 

Paej-can to wash. 


47. Eocmnples of other parts of Speech, 

l^paenne when ^^ 
iDpaeJ^ep whether ^ 
JEtai 


Betpux betwixt 
Gca yea ** 
Gcnoh enough ^ 
I3ibep hither ^7 
Dpi why *® 


: 


Fjiam /rom 
Duph through ** 
Gype yes ^ 
Spa so ^* 
IDibejx thither 
Gip ij^ 

bpybep whitfier ** 
Dpa u;^o 


Opeji ot?er ^"^ 
Onbucan a&oti^ ^^ 
Don <Ae»** 
Butan 6u^ 
Dxji there *' 
Dpajp «7^re *' 
Gemanj among 
Sona soon ^, 


■ 

S^i'o re^narhs may he here made relating to the pre' 
sent state of the English language, 

46. First: to the question. How comes it to p&ssf 
that each of the modern English vowels has several dif- 
ferent sounds ? it may be replied, that all the different 
sounds beyond the powers of the single vowel were once 
expressed by diphthongs ; those diphthongs being at 
length discontinued, the single vowel was afterwards un- 
naturally obliged to bear the various sounds which they 
had previously represented. This was an alteration in 
our orthography, but no great improvement. 


^» As AiikAm. 

^ As KIFNAN. See Lye's Dvct, under KlFM. 

^» As BfirQAN. « As VAhSQAM^ 

«» As the Gothic 0AN- - -»* As OA4>AK. 

« As QA or QAi- *« AsrANXh. 

*7 As hidclKS. *« As 0A. 
^As^AiKh. 

*o This occurs Matt. xvii. 25. Da cpaeS he. Gypc. he bc^. " Thm 

saUh he, Yes, he dothr *» As S\f&. 

^ As rAn or rABei. « as O A^K6. 

** As ni^AK ^ An'b^^jioiibuta.ii, And thereabouts, 

« As cI>An. ' *7 As4^AKnh. 

« As OAK. *^ As SflNS. 
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49. Second : the apparent truth of Professor Ingram's 
observation on our present orthography : " That a few 
hours attentively dedicated to Saxon literature will be 
sufficient to overthrow the authority of every dictionary 
and grammar of the English language, that has been 
hitherto published." 


PART IL 


ETYMOLOGY. 


Chapter I. 

1 . ETYMaLOGY treats of the formation and modifica- 
tion of the different sorts of words ; or, as they are com- 
monly called. Parts of Speech. 

Words, composed of the letters of the alphabet, are 
articulate sounds used as signs of our idea^. 

2. All words were priginally what are now termed 
monosyllables ; and consisted either, 

1st, of a single vowel, as — a, always^ ever : 
2ndly, of a diphthong, as — », a law : or 
3rdly,- of a vowel or diphthong, and one, two, or more 
consonants united; as— ac an oak; aelc a//, each. Many 
words ending in a semivowel are most probably of this 
kind: as — abl a diseascyip^^ycm fruity byj-mji reproach^ 
apl an apple: so that all words were at first pronounced 
with one single impulse of the voice, or with that 
slight modification of it occasioned by the terminating 
semivowel, and which is but the recoil from that im- 
pulse. For the sake of greater expedition in commu- 
nicating the thoughts, and in the inattentive rapidity of 
pronunciation, two, three, or more words, expressing 
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a complete thought, or a convenient part of one thought, 
were often uttered so closely together, as at length, 
through the force of habit, to be considered as but one 
word :— consequently, those words which we call disyl- 
lables, trisylables, and polysyllables, are no other than 
two, three, or more entire words, or fragments of words, 
thus condensed into one. 

All words, therefore, of more than one syllable are 
compounded of other words, which had a separate exist- 
ence, either in the same language or in some kindred 
tongue. 

3. Words may be divided into the following classes : 
namely. Substantive or Noun, Adjecjive, Pro- 
noun, Article or Definitive, Verb, Adverb, Pre- 
position, Conjunction, and Interjection. 

Under these classes all the words of the Saxon Ian- 
guage may be arranged : though not perhaps in every 
case with scientific precision *. 


* From the time of Plato to the present, the parts of speech have 
been variously enumerated, from two to eight, ten, or twelve. This 
diversity of opinion, as to the number of the parts of speech, has chiefly 
arisen n*om the propensity to judge of the character of words, more 
from their form than from their import or signification. It is evident 
that to give names to the objects of thought, and to express their pro- • 
perties and qualities, is all that in language is indispensably requi- 
site. If this be granted, it follows that the noun, (" Nomen de, quo 
loquvmur" Quint, lib, i. 4) the name of the thing of which we speak, 
and the verb (" Verhum seu quod loquimur/' Id,) expressing what we 
think of it, are the only parts of speech that are indispensably neces- 
sary. 

All the eight or twelve parts of speech, enumerated by grammarians 
of the present day, may be reduced to the Noun and Fer 6, as follows: 

If we had a distinct name for every object of sensation or thouglit, 
language would consist only of proper names, and would be too bur- 
densome for the memory. Language then must be composed of ge- 
neral signs, to be remembered -, and, as our sensations and percep- 
tions are of -single objects, it must be capable of denoting individuab. 
These general terms are rendered applicable to individuals by auxiliary 
or prefixed words, and the general term, with its auxiliary, must be 
considered as a substitute for the proper nsune. Thus )>oy is a general 
term, to denote the whole of a species : if I say the boy, this boy, that 
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hoy, it is evident that the word bay with the articles or definitives the^ 
Has, and that, are substitutes for the proper name of the individual :— • 
dednitives Or articles are therefore not absolutely necessary. See 
Lockers Eisay, book iii. chap. 3. 

The pronoun is a substitute for the noun^ and may easily be dis- 
pensed with. 

The adjective cannot be considered essential in language^ since the 
connexions of a noun with a property or quality may be expressed 
by the noun and verb : thus^ '^ a wise man*' is the same as '' a man of, 
with, or join wisdom.'' Dr. Jonathan Edwards affirms that the Ame- 
rican-Indians, denominated " Mohegans, have no adjectives in all 
their language." Diversions of Furley, vol. ii. p. 463.» 

Adverbs are only abbreviations ; as, here, for in this place; bravely ^ 
for hrave^like; and, therefore, they maybe rejected. In, a similar man- 
ner it might be shown, that all parts of speech, except the noun and 
verb, are either substitutes or abbreviations, convenient indeed^ but 
Bot indispensably requisite. 

That all language is reducible to nouns and verbs is the doctrine of 
Plato, and is eloquently maintained in the PlatoniaB Qutestiones of 
Plutarch. Of the same opinion was Aristotle -, who says, " ther^ are 
tveo parts of speech, nouns and verbs,** Varro de Ling, Lat, Hence 
the observation of Prkcian : ^' It was a favourite idea with some phi- 
losophers, that the noun and verb were the only parts of speech ; and 
aQ the other words were assistants or connectives of these two.** 
Lib, xi. To this opinion in later times Vossius, professor Schultens, 
Lennep, and others, have expressed their assent ; but none so much 
in acoordance with Mr. Tooke, as Hoogeveea in his Dtssertalwn on 
the Greek Particles, - That particles (as Mr. Tooke calls them) ai?e 
abbreviations of other vi^rds, is, however, neither the discovery of 
Mr. Tooke nor of Hoogeveen who preceded him. The fact is illu»* 
trated in the work of a learned German on the suljject of the Hebrew 
Particles, published in 1734. '^ If not all separate particles, certainly 
the greater part, are, in their nature, nouns. That this position is 
perfectly just, though new, you will be convinced by the following 
pages. For, by reading these through with care, you may very 
easily understand that all the separate particles of the Hebrews 
are either nouns or verbs,** Christ. Koerber, Lex, Partic. Hebr, This 
etymological principle is thus displayed by Hoogeveen : — *^ Nature^ 
Sfid reason teach us that the first origin of the Greek, as well as every 
other language, was most simple ; and it is probable that {orofj^a^irasy 
nouns, by which things, and verbs, by which actions were expressed,, 
were first used, but not particles. However, since the whole discourse 
consists of vetbs and nouns, the>fonner of which denote the actions 
and passions, the latter the persons acting and suffering — it is rightly 
asked, whether the primitive language had particles : Indeed, the par- 
tides ^emselves were formerly either nouns, or verbs. See Doctr^ 
Particularum Ling, Gr, 1 769, Prof, ahd Todd's Johnson, t» Gram^ 
vol.iv. p. 15. 
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From what has been sUted, it is evidently the opinion of learned 
men^ that in all languages, the essential parts of speech are the now 
and verb ; but, as there Is in every language a number of words which 
cannot be easily reduced to these primary divisions^ it has been usual 
with grammarians to arrange Words into a variety of different classes: 
This arrangement is partly arbitrary : for> as Home Tooke remarics, 
** it has not to this moment been settled^ what sort of difference in 
words should entitle them to hold a separate rank by themselves." 
Diversions of Purley, vol. i. p. 44. Hence the different opinions, as to 
the number of the parts of speech, mentioned at the beginning of this 
note. Into whatever number of classes words may be distributed, it 
should always *be remembered, that the only ^ords essentially neces- 
sary are the Noun and Verb 3 every other species of words being ad- 
mitted solely for dispatch or ornament. See Dr. Crombie's Eiyrn, p. 21. 

Having seen that all the parts of speech may be reduced to the 
Verb and Noun, perhaps it may be proper to give, what may be con- 
sidered, the progressive formation of tne different classes into which 
words are divided in this Grammar. See the note to the 2nd para- 
graph on the adverb, chap. vi. 

Every abstract term in language had originally a sensible^ palpable 
meaning^ — ^generally a substantive meaning. 

Substantives or nouns constitute, in general, the primitive words in 
all languages. See a different opinion in Anselm Bayly*s Inirod.to 
Languages, p. 73, and Bishop Burgess's Essay on the Study ofAnH' 
quity, 2nd edit. p. 89. 

Verbs are the first-bom offspring of nouns. They are nouns em- 
ployed in a verbal sense; — at least, the greatest quantity of worisi are 
of .this class : a few indeed appear to have started into being at once 
as verbs^ without any transmigration through a previous substantive 
state. 

Adjectives spring from the two preceding classes of words j and are 
originally either nouns adjectived, or verbs adjectived. 

Pronouns take their rise frt)m Nouns, Verbsr, and Numerals^ which 
have, in many instances, passed through the adjectived state. 

Articles, or more properly Definitives^ are nothing but Pronouns 
used in a particular sense. 

Adverbs, for the most part^ originate in Adjectives and Pronouns ; 
a few in Verbs and Nouns. 

Connec^ves, that is Conjunctions and Prepositions, are generally 
Nouns or Verbs employed in a particular sense, and for a particular 
purpose ; they are sometimes slightly adjectived. 

Interjections are, in most instances. Verbs : though a few are Nouns. 

Hence it will be easily perceived^ that the original words in a lan- 
guage, — that is, those which were formed when the language itself be- 
gan, — ^are probiably not numerous 5 the great mass of itis vocabulary was 
produced at successive intervals, and will, in a great degree, exhibit 
the distinct stages of its formation. See Notes to chap. ii. sect. 4 : 
chap. iii. sect. 26 : dnd chap. v. sect. 57. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE NOUN. 


4. A Noun* is the name of any thing we c^nsee^ 
touchy or conceive to exist. 

We know that boc' a booky and pep a man^ are nouns, 
because we can see or touch them. We are also certain 


' Nomen ijf nama. mibj^am pe nemna^ealle \n\Z' ^sKp ^cjynbop- 
hce je ^emaenelice. jyobeplice be a^^enum naman. Eadgarus, Mthel^ 
woldus. 2;einaenhce. rex kinj. episcopus bifcop. Mlfrici Gram. p. 3. 

' Tlie Anglo-Saxon Language in the First Stage of its Formation, 

Formation of Nouns. 

The ^ye senses are the great inlets of human knowledge ; and the 
objects of those senses first engage our attention : — ^to give these their 
appropriate appellations^ is the first business about which the organs 
of speech are employed. 

The name of a thing that exists, or of which we can form any notion, 
is denominated a Noun or Substantive, and is the only primitive part 
of speech, and the parent stock of all language. All other words are 
formed either by the amplification or abbreviation of the Noun. 

Substantives occur in the Angjo-Saxon either single or compounded. 
The latter were evidently formed after the other, and rendered a more 
.circuitous mode of expression unnecessary. 


Pi): a V>oman, a wife 

Fifcfah 

D»x day 

Film skin 

Leac leek 


Si!^oL£ Substantives. 

Fic/g 
Najfe nose 
Gaj eye 
Scope stork 
Fddtfat 
Roc a hook 
Scaej: a letter 


Faep cart, vehikile 
Lam loam, clay 
Dijfc dish 
Ri'^e back, ridge 
Dop the god Thor 
Gej^anc the mind. 


Compound Nouns. 

First, Compound nouns consist of two or more independent words 
which occur singly, with an appropriate meaning, as often as in com- 
jnnation : — Secondly, of one independent noun, or perhaps more ; 
joined with, a word which has now almost, or entirely^ lost its separate 
use, and is chiefly employed in the termination of other words : and. 
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that lupe lovcy and fopje sorrow , are nouns, though we 
cannot see or touch them ; because we can conceive such 
a thing to exist as the love ^e have for our parents, and 
the sorrow we have for our faults. 

Nouns are of two sorts. Proper and Common. 

Thirdly, of one primitive, complete substantive, and a terminating 
syllable^ which is only the fragment of some ancient word, possessing 
no longer any separate use or signification. 

-• . \%%,Noum compQsed of independent wiyrds, 

Ac or aec oak^ cejin or 1 .. \ S ^^X^^ or acojin the com j 

copn, grain, fruit j ma e -^ of the oak, an acorn i 

perty, bustnest X CDan a man J | ^j^^ ^ ^^^^^„^ 

Ceajtep a city Papa men. — Ceapteppapa citizens j 

Bup3 a city Papa men — Bopjpapa br-papucitow i 

rStaep a letter . , ,\ — € Scaepcpa^pc the art of tet- 1 
CjOBft an art, ) a , . \ ten, grammar 

a craft ^^'""'^f, - Bop-cjiicp feam.»g , 

/ y^Z ^^ ^^l ^^\ 3 Pig-cpaepc the art conned- I 

' temple J " (edwithidolatry, witchcraft ' 

{ScesLftashaft,! ( l^ijepccapt a dart of the 
dart J " I mind, thought 

C Digecpaspc the craft of the \ 

Cpaep c craft .... — < mind, prudence, acute- 
ly ness of mind 

D»l a vart k ^^^ ^^^ midst — COibbel the 7nid part, middle 

^ I Lyt a light thing. , — Lyttel a light part, a Uttk 

Jy^yeafannly, G^:,e a partition - {X^^^^^r^^ 

F»ji a journey, eihe age, time ... . — f^^J'^^'^f the time employed 

° I in a journey. 

It is not easy to ascertain, in the present state of etymological sci- 
ence, whether COib, Lyt, Gibe, &c. are primitives or not f they are 
ranked as such till further knowledge be obtained. In general, all 
words ending fn b^ t, or n, are to be suspected of verbal origin. ** 

2dly, Nouns composed of independent words, and others used as 

termmations. 

^ 'These terminating words had each originally a precise, single meto- 
ing 3 but their frequent use has obtained for them a variety of secon- 
dary and figurative meanings, in some cases but slightly connected 
with their primitive significations : they are in fact u&ed with every 
possible latitude of signification 3 as, - 
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Proper Nouns or Names. 
S. Proper nouns are names only, appropriated to indi< 
viduals ; as, ecjbephr {the bright eye\ yBJ?elpeb {n(Ale 
in council), &c. 

Common Nouns ^ 
6» Common nouns or names are those words which 
denote the names of things containing many sorts or in- 

•bom, or -borne,, t. e. judgment, B^tence, ordinance, decree: also sense 
or ngni/kation ; as Dom-boc uhook of laws or decrees. In com- 
position bom denotes pomer^offwe, 'quality, state^ condition, au^ 
ikoriiy, property or right ^ as, 

Cyne a king Cyncbom ,a kingdom 

Fjieo a freeman Fpeohom freedom 

Deap a slave "• Deopbom slavery 

Spic a traitor Spicbom treason. 

Bipceop a bishop Bipceopbom episcopaq^ 

Abbub an abbot Abbut^^ome abbacy, 

^fuc or rpice, i. e. a kingdom at realm, office, dominion, pomer, empire ; 
also rich, wealthy, potent, 

Cyne a king Cynpic a kingdom 

fiij'ceop a bishop Bijceoppice bisliopric . 

•hab, -habe» i.e. sex, person, order, office, degree, state, quality, kind, or 
^rt. It is the modern termination in -hood and ^head ^ as^, 

Ppeopt a priest Ppeofthabe priesHidod 

Puiiuch a monk COunuchabc monkhood 

Cilb a child Cilbhabe childhood 

Cnihc a knight Cuihthabe knighthood 

yeji a man Pephab manhood 

Pip a woman piphab womanhood. ' 

'f^yp* -pyP^** 'T^^?> 'jc^l^y i- e. a shire, a share, a part, department,, 
prefecture, charge, care, office, employment, administration*, 

Bipceop a bishop Bipceopjcipe a bishopric 

Ppeojt a priest Ppeojftpcype parish' 

Gepepa a companion Gepepj-cyp society 

Tun an inclosure, a town Tuiipcype stewardship, 

-fcyp, -pcype, -pcip, -pcipe, i. e. a shape, a form, action, office, dig» 
nity. -fcyp is the modem termination -ship, 

De^^en a thane De^en pcype thaneship, servitude 

Gepepe company Geyejijci'pefelUmsh^, 

F 
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dividuals ; and the name is common, or applicable to 
every individual of the sort; as man^ boy^ tree^ &c. There 
are many sorts of men, boys, or trees, and many indivi- 
duals in each of these sorts ; but the noun man, boy, or 
tree, is common to every individual of the sort. 

Mly, Composed of independent words, and terminating syllahles. 
Some of these tenninating syllables are the following. 
-ID^. This is a frequent ending of patronymic nouns^ i.e. those which 
are derived from a father s name i as^ 

C^npQf inr the son of Cenfiisa, 

Bslbae; J/obeninj BmUmg son of Woden, 

6lepn2 the son of Elise, 

Poben Fp'^^F^^F^S Woden son of PritJumulf, . 

" iEj-cpme Ceny upn J, Cenjriijf Ccnpep^mj, CeapepV CuVjilpn^, 
Cu^jilj Ccolpulping;, Ceolpulp Cynjiiciiij, Cyiijiic Cejitoiring." 

Sax. Chron, A. D. i>clxxiy. 

JEscwvne sou ofCexfus, Cenjus son of Cenferth, Cenfertk son ofCuih- 
gUs, Cuti^gUs son of Ceohculf, Ceohotdfson of Cynric, Cynric son of 
Cerdic, 

-hn J. Many of this ending are diminutives 5 as, 

CDsplui; a little boy. Deophnj « Utile dear, a darling 

At other times it denotes a state of subjection to ; a9# 
tyjiling subject to hire, a hireling 
t^ytiin-^ subject to a haft, bond or imprisonimeMt 
Riephn; subject to bends, a captive 

-mcle. Theiie are diminutives ; as^ 

Rap a rope Rapmcle a little rope 

Scip a ship Scipincle a little sl^ 

Tun an inclosure, a farm Tuamcle a little farm, 

-clj. There are but few of this termination. 

Rec^ Raee smoke, a reeking R2Rce]j frankincense 

Scice a pricking Sbiccelj* a sting 

Fact a vessel Fxte\j a bag or wallet 

Raeb a guess Raebeljf a riddk , 

PaBf or P«p a weft or woof of f Paefelj a covering or coat, because 
cloth I made of the warp and woof 

Fneo a freeman k '"^"'f >• «• *'J*«»-«'r «/«"*' P^' 

* '' I sure, 

-a denotes a person 

)7yphta workman 

COanj'la^a manslayer 

Ypj^uma har, one who takes the inheritance 

Fopej«ii^a precursor ^ 

^ This 


I 
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7* We know man is a Common name, because it is 
common to all the species ; and that y6)jeljieb is a Pro- 
per noun or name, because it is appropriated to an indi- 
vidual : — every individual man is called Man, but every 
man is not called /6]?elpeb. 

The Properties of Njmns. 

The properties of Nouns are Nvmbery Casey Gender y 
and Declension. 

OF NUMBER. 

8. Number ' is the consideration of an object, as one or 
more. It is probable that the earliest nouns were proper 
names ; but the unavoidable observation that many of 


This termination is also used in other derivative words^ which de- 
note inanimate things : for example, 

Gemana a congregaiioH,^ Gepuna cwtom, habit 

-ep^ -epe (from peji a man) also denotes a person. 

Ssebfijjie a sower ppite]\e a writer, Reajrepe a robber, 
-enb denotjes vino a person. 

yefiiGnh a defender, ysd'baxib ruler, manager, t^xlstn'^ redeemer, 

V 

' II is probidble that the plural of all nouns was originally formed 
by annexing to the singular a word which signified muliiitide, &c. 
This IS the case in Hebrew ; for t3> (Tm) signifies a multitude, and 
is derived from on (em), nort (eme), or poM (emun) : thus pDn^i^DJI 
or orr- (gemdl*&nun or em) a cqmei muUitrnde, became ti3>!'D:i (g^- 
^lim) camels. We knowjfalso tha( the Bengalese (a branch oF tht 
Sanscrit) forms the plui^a of nouns by the addition of ^Mok " people : 
thus projaa a peasant, becomes projaa4ok a peasqnt-people, or pro*' 
jaalok peasants. Perhaps some other plural terminations may have 
originally possessed some such meaning, if it could be discovered. — 
Mr. Webb attempts to account for the formation of the Saxon plural 
thus : 

The pronominal elements appear to be the great instruments in the 
formation of Number. 

In the addition of Number to a word^ it is supposed that the addi- 
tion does not necessarily and essentially contain the idea of Number ^ 
but that^ on seeing the word in that particular form of it, the mind^ 
for its own convenience and dispatch in conversation, agrees with 
those to whom we are speaking, to put upon that form of it the idea 
of Number, which was not originally either in the noun or its termi- 
nation. 

The distinction in the Number of tilings is founded in nature, but 
the general manner of expressing that difference in words seems to 

r2 
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the things named resembled each other, and that there 
might bie several of the same sort, speedily gave rise to 
Number. 

When one object only was expressed, the noun re- 
mained in its original single state, ^ which is called the 
Singular Number : when two or more objects are re- 
ferred to, the noun commonly undergoes a slight altera- 
tion to indicate it, andl)ecomes the Plural Number: as, 

Singular. Plural. 

8mi% a smith. ••••••• Smi^aj* smiths 

Dun a mountain , • . • Duna mountains 

piln a girl pilna girls 

Steoppa a star ...... Steoppan stars 

6a water 6an ivaters 

Gaj an eye Gajan eyes 

Fpeo afree^nan ...... Fpeoj'^eemen 

.y intejx winter y mtpe or yintjiti winters. 

contain no necessary implication of it. The plural terminations ap- 
pear to be only variations of the singular^ not radically or numerically 
different in signification. 

There was probably no original alteration of the noun, either by 
terhiitiation or otherwise ; but persons in speaking said indifferently, 
one foot, or fioe foot, or twenty foot, as the vulgar do still ; always 
using a numeral to denote the plural, when the amount could be ex- 
actly ascertained ^ and a word expressive of multitude when the 
number was uncertain. 

In time, this numeral, or word of plilrality, used in many languages, 
coalesced with its principal -, and in some instances, as it was trouble- 
aome to use different words to denote the exact number when exact- 
ness was of no consequence, they agreed to use the same sign to ex- 
press both the singular and the plural ; placing it before the noun 
for the one purpose, and after it for the other : as if we were to say 
in English, SingI one-foot, Flur. foot-one. In Anglo-Saxon thus : 

Singular. Plural. 

a^popb a word popb-a words 

sin-fiteTa. a prophet yite^r^n prophets .^^ 

($1$) eiy-yuwS^ one^nith C ' ^' 

or > or << j'mi)?-ej* smiths : t. e. ymij^-g/;, 
a-jmi^ J a smith L 

We have now in English : 

Singular. Plural. 
an-ox. ox-an or -en. 
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Nouns in Saxon form their plural accordinj^ to the 
inflection of the declension to which they belong ; but 
some nouns are written the same in both numbers : as, 
beajin and cilb a child or children ; pip wife or wives^ 
&c. This happens most frequently in nouns designating 
things without life ; as, popb word or words. 

The following change their final consonants in the 
plural. 

Singular. . Plural. 
Fij-c a^h •••... Y\x2iy fishes 

Dipc a dish Dixap dishes 

Tuj-c a tusk. . • • « • Tuxaj* ttisks. 

Some names of nations are found in the plural with- 
out the singular : as DeneM^ Danes; Romane the 
Ramans; Gnjle the Angles^ &c. They are declined 
like the plural of the third declension. 

These change the vowel in forming the plural : 


Sing. Plur. 

TjM a cow ....JLy cows 
Jo's a 1 f Te«&To>aj- 

tooth J * ' 1 teeth 
Hoy a goose . .Tjey geese n 


Sing. Plur. 

Boo a book • • Bee books 
Fot afoot . . Yet feet 
QOan a rnan . • COen men 
Lup a louse . . Lyj- lice 
CDup a mouse . • CD^j- mice 

These form their plural thus : 

Sing. Plur. 

Eealp a calf. Eealpjiu calves 

jezanegg /6jjiu e^g-^ 

Beo a bee Beon bees. 

Number affords an opportunity of distinguishing sub* 
stantives, as proper or common ; for without this con- 
trivance they must have been all proper, and perhaps 
innumerable. 

Proper nouns, being names appropriated to indivi-* 
duals, do not, therefore, admit of a plural; as, yGlppict 
but common names or substantives, as standing for Kinds 
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and sorts containing many individuals, may become 
plural ; as, Sing, j^an a stone, Plur. j-tanajr^/o««. 

OF THE CASES. 

9. A case^ is a change in the termination of a noun, 
adjective, or pronoun, to express their relation * to the 
words with which they are connected in the sentence. 

^ The origin of the word Case may be thus explained : 

The Peripatetics did not consider the nominative as a case^ but 
compared die noun in this primary form to a perpendicular line ; as 
AB. Tlie variations of the word from the nominative they considered 
as other lines drawn from the same point A, or to lines Bailing from 
the perpendicular^ with different degrees of obliquity^ as A C or AD 3 
and^e^e they termed the noun's nTXl££i£ {CA9vs),Ckue8 or Fall- 
ings* But the Stoics and the ancient grammarians considered the 
nominative also as a case. When a noun fell from the mind in its 
simple.primaryform^ they called it nTnSlSOPQH (Casus Rbctus), 
an erect or upright case^ as A B 3 and thus they difitin- 
guished the nominative case. When a noun fell from the ^ ^ 
mind under any of its variations, such as Genitive, Dative, I /^n 
&c. they termed them llTaZEli: nAAFlAl (Casus Ob- l^'^ 
LiQUi), oblique cases, as A C or A D, in opposition to A B, ^ 
which was erect and perpendicular. See Harrises Hermes, 
book ii. ch. 4. 

^ The mind is not always employed about single things, but com- 
pares one object with another, that it may discover iii what relation 
they stand to each other. This relation is expressed in various ways, 
according to the idiom of different languages : 

Ist. By particles J as itilT^ unp (quedes H yewe) Holiness to 

the Lord. 
2nd. By terminations ; as Darium vicit Alexander. 
3rd. Bv the situation of words 5 as Alexander conquered Darius. 

These- different modes of expressing relation will be illustrated in 
the progress of this note. It has been already remarked, that words of 
more than one syllable (Etym. 2, p«59) are two or more entire words, 
or fragments of words, conaensed into one. On this subject the excel- 
lent observation of the Rev. A. Crombie, LL.D. may be quoted with 
advantage (See a Treatise on the Ett^ohgy and Syntax of the Eng- 
lish Language, p. 47). ** That the cases or nominal inflections, in all 
languages, were originally formed by annexing to the noun in its 
simple form a word significant of the relation intended, is a doctrine 
which, 1 conceive, is not only approved by reason, but also attested 
by fact. That any people, indeed, in framing their language should 
affix to their nouns insignificant terminations for the purpose of ex- 
pressing any relation, is a theory extremely improbable. Numerous 
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In Anglo-Saxon there are four cases: the Nominative^ 
Genitive^ Dative^ and Accttsative. 


as the inflections are in the Greek and Latin languages^ I am per- 
suaded that^ were we sufficiently acquainted with their original struc- 
ture, we should find that all these terminations were at first words 
significant^ subjoined to the robdix, and afterwards abbreviated. This 
opinion is corroborated by the structure of the Hebrew and some other 
Oriental languages, whose affixes and prefixes in the formation of their 
cases and conjugation of their verbs, we can still ascert^n/* 

The Hebrew, like the English, expresses the relation of one word to 
another by particles placed before nouns, and therefore called preposi- 
tions 'y and in some mstances by modifying the termination. " It does 
not Appear that the relation of words is so conveniently expressed by 
varying nouns with terminations, as by placing them in the natural 
order oif construction, and affixing prepositions to them.** (See Wil- 
kins*8 E$say towards a Philosophical Language, &c. p. 352 and 444.) 
And therefore we find that prepositions are used in the Hebrew — 
the most philosophical language with which we are acquainted. The 
Hebrew word pm (s^q) asacky admits the following prefixed pacticles : 

Ij D ^, &C. 


Singular. 

p\S> seq a sack 

pm-b 2e-s6q of or to a sack 

ptt^-D me-s^q from a sack 

p\2f':i 6e-seq in a sack. 


Plural. 

t3^-pU^ s£q-t/n sacks 

tD'^-pm-b le-s^q-im of sacks 
CD^-ptt^-0 me'B6c['tm from sacks 
CD^-ptt^-1 fcc-sSq-iw IN sacks. 


Here the preposition b, of or to, kc, is derived from bik (al) of, toy &c. j 
TQffram or with, is a derivative of 10 or HiD (mu or m^he) ta distribute 
withy &c. ; 2, in, &c. is derived from ni (be) hollow, or Tt*^ (ble) 
within, (See Parkhurst*s Hebrew Lexicon.) 

What is called the Genitive Case in other languages, is expressed in 
Hebrew by an omhmn or alteration of the last letter of the first word j 
and such word is said to be in regimen : as ts^D^M-^ll (d£b&i hSkS- 
mlm) the words of the wise ; CD the last letter of the first wofd tD'^Ti 
(deb^rim) \idxi^ omitted -, and mn^ n«T (Irat yewe) the femr of the 
Lord ', n the last letter of the first word DMI*' being put instead of n. 

The Greeks did not only adopt a different method of writing to that 
which was practised by tbe Oriental nations (see Introductbn, 4 &5), 
but, instead of expressing the relation of words by prepositions as in 
the Hebrew, they effected it by annexing vowels or syllables to the 
radical word. Greenwood observes : " I should suspect that at first 
the Greeks had no cases, but made their declensions by the article 
6, ij, ro, row, ryjs, rov, &c. as we do by the help of prepositions; 'and 
that this method led them by degrees, for the sake of brevity, to make 
the terminations similar to the articles ; which being done, they might 
then omit the article, and the terminations alone might serve the 
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1 0. The Nominative, or naming case, is that which 
primarily designates the name of any thing: as ymi^ a 
smith. 


purpose." See ^n Essay towards a Practical English Grammar, &a 
5th ed. l2mo, 1753, p. 65. Thus the Greek was the first language 
in which the use of cases -or variaUe terminations was ihtroouced. 
Monboddo remarks : " The Greek was an Oriental language brought 
by the Pelasgi into Greece ; but it is certain the Greeks made very 
great alteration in it. Now this alteration, appears to have been prin- 
cipally in the termination of the words^ and the anajogy of the lan- 
guage, by which 1 mean the flection of the declinable word?. The 
Oriental languages, and particularly the Hebrew, to which I am per- 
suaded the Pelasgic was very near akin, terminated by farthegreat^est 
part of its words and all its roots in consonants, whereas the greatest 
part of the words in Greek, and all the roots, being verbs, terminate 
in a vowel. And this difference of termination did necessarily pro- 
duce a great' difference of inflection. And accordingly the fiEict un- 
doubtedly is, that the Orientals form the cases of their nouns and 
tenses of their verbs in a manner very different from that practised by 
the Greeks, and the roots also of their languages are very different 
from the Greek roots.*' Vol, ii. Dissert, i. p. 514. 
llie Greeks inflected their word o-aKnos, a sack, thus : 


SfNGUtAR. 

N. 2ax)c-0f A sack 

G. caxK-oo OF A sack 

D. araKK'Uj to a sack 

A. <raxK,'Ov a sack 

V. ffOKK'S o sack. 


Plukal. 

N, Saxx-di sacks. 

G. a-axX'Wy op sacks 

D. craytK-ois to sacks 

A. (raxx-ovs sacks 

V. caxK-oi o sacks » 


The Latin being derived from the Greek, the Romans modified their 
words in a similar manner : 


Singular. 


N. 
G. 

b. 

A. 

V. 


Sacc-vs 

sacc-i 

sacc-o 

sacc-UM 

sacc-E 


Abl. sacc-o 


a 

OP A 
TO A 
A 
O 
BY A 


sack 
sack 
sack 
sack 
sack 
sack. 


N. 
G. 
D. 

A. 

V. 


Plural. 
Sacc-i 

sacc-o RUM 


sacc-is 
sacc-os 
sacc-t 


I Abl. sacc-is 


OP 
TO 

o 

BY 


The Saxons inflected Sacc thus : 
Singular. 
N^ Sacc a sack 

G. jaccrCjf OF A sack 

D. jacc-c TO or by a sack 
A. pace A sack. 


Plural. 

N. Sacc-af 
G. jacc-a 
D. jacc-um (-on) 
A. pcc-ajf 


OP 
TO 


sacks 
sacks 
sacks 
sacks 
sacks 
sacks. 


sacks 
sacks 
. sacks 
sacks. 


Some languages have even a greater number of cases than 


the 
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11. Wbeti one thing is represented as being the 
sot^rcey originy author, or cause of another, its name has 


Greeks Latin, or Saxon. The Sanscrit has eight, and the Laplandish 
is said by Fiellstrom to have nine cases, which are given thus : 

Nom. joulke .... pes .... a foot 

Gen. joulken .... pedw .... of a foot 

Dat. joulko^ .... pedi .... to a foot 

Ace. joulkcm .... pedem . . ^ . a foot 

Vac. joulke. .*.... pes .... o foot 

Abl, joulke^^ . e, x, a pede .... /row, a foot 

Priva. joulke^k . . . sine pede .... without a foot 

Media, joulkin. . . . cum pede .... with a foot 

Loca. ' joulkesn .... in pede .... in a foot. 

Adelung in his Mithridates sajrs : ''There are fourteen cases in the 
Finnish and Laplandish," vol. i. p. 743. 

The Greek terminations ou, w, wv, &c., the Latin i, o, ormn, &c., 
and the Saxon ej-, e, a, &c. annexed respectively to the radical word 
caxKy sacc, and jacc, have the same effect as the Hebrew b, D, :i, &c. 
and the English of, to, for, &c. placed before the radical word pm (seq) 
or sack. 

It must be here observed, that the*English have omitted the need- 
less variation of cases in the Saxon, and reverted to the primitive sim« 
plicity of the Hebrew ; the Saxon variable termination giving way 
to liie English pREpositions. The same observations may be generally 
made upon the languages derived from the Latin. The inflective ter- 
minations have been rejected for prepositions ; when the Latin has 

N. sacc-M*.") S* il sacco 1 S* fe sac , . 
G. sacc-i I « del sacco I ^ c^u sac 
D. sacc-o I § (d sacco I § au sac 
A. sacc-um '^ U sacco ]U le sac 

^ o sacco J sac 


V. sacc-e 
A. sacc-o. 


daJsacco.J g cfiisac. 


The Greek, Gothic, Saxon, and Latin cases are a contrivance more 
refined and troublesome than useful. If the cases superseded the use 
of prepositions, they woidd be proper and beneficial, as they must 
lessen the number of particles, and consequently the labour in learn- 
ing those languages. But with the cases, the Greeks and Romans 
were often compelled to call in the assistance of prepositions : these 
variations, which only in some measure express the relations of a 
noun without prepositions, become a burden instead of a relief. In 
Hebrew, and in modern languages (as the English, Italian, French, 
Ac.) the prepOsitioUvS, and their use before the noun, arc only neces- 
sary to be known 3 but in Greek and Latin the variations of declen» 
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3 termination added to it^ called the Genitive Case ; as 
Dyj-ejr mannej- j-unu this matis son; Gobejr lupc God's 


sions and cases are needlessly added to the prepositions. (See 
Bayly's Introduction to Languages, part iii. dissert, ii. p. 63.) This 
distinction of cases in Latin^ Greeks ^c. must therefore be considered 
as a refinement without much real utility 5 and hence, upon the fall 
of the Roman empire^ those people that derrved 'their languages from 
the Latin, finding that the relation of words could be expressed with 
greater £ftcility by prepositions, tacitly and almost universally rejected 
variable terminations. In the same manner the present English has 
also rejected most of the Anglo-Saxon cases. The introduction of the 
Normans, by William the Conqueror, produced this change ^ for the 
inattention of the Normans to the varieties in the Saxon terminations 
naturally led to the rejection of most of them; See Observations sur 
la Langue et la Litt4rature Provencales, par A, W, De SchiegeL Paris> 
1818. 

We have seen that the relation which one word bears to another in 
inflected languages, is indicatedby a change in the termination j but in 
the Hebrew tongue, and the modem languages^ it is expressed by pre- 
fixed particles. We have only no\f to show that the modern languages 
also express the relation of one word to another by the position. "Alex- 
ander conquered Darius** — Here Alexander is the agent, and Darius 
the object. The sense would be inverted, if we said ''Darius con- 
quered Alexander.** It is the position which determines the meaning. 
In Latin and other languages, where the relation is denoted by the 
termination, the sense is the same though the position be varied : 
thus " Alexander vicit Darium** has the same meaning as " Darium 
vicit Alexander." 

Mr. Webb has the following remarks upon Cases : ^ * 

*' In Greek, Gothic^ and Saxcm, there seem to be only four leading 
cases or states in which the noun appears according to its grammatical 
arrangement and position. 

1 . The Nominaiwe Case, which is, oi course, the original noun in 
its most simple form ; as Homo man, 

2. The Genitwe Case, which occurs when one noun stands in such 
connexion with another as to be affected by it ; as Hominls' caput 
man*s head. This is usually termed the -Genitive or Possessive case, 
and is indicated by a different termination. It takes the lead in di- 
stinguishing and characterizing the Declensions, as being that case in 
which the most perceptible variation of the added particle i^spears : 
the other casQi being iu every instance formed either by the very same 
radical, or, if by d^erent ones, yet by such as are nearly similar in 
their form. ♦ 

3. The Accusative Case, which takes place when a noun is afiected 
or governed by a verb 5 as Amo hominem I love the man. 
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lovey or the love of God. Here GocI is evidently the 
sourcCf origin, &c. of love. 


The inherent signification of the primitive part of the word \h still 
unaltered $ the only difference between the last two cases and the 
Nominative exists in the added particle : — that particle has exactly the 
same meaning in both cases^ and its different termination serves only 
to denote the difference of relation or circumstance^ not a difference 
of meaning* 

The Accusative Case^ sometimes called the Objective^ is frequently 
required in Latin^ by those prepositions which^ for the most part^ were 
once verbs. 

The three preceding Cases are all that we employ in modem Eng- 
lish. The Anglo-Saxon^ however^ like many other languages^ has a 
Dative Case, which began to be disused before the time of Chaucer. 

4. The Dative Case, which is dependent on the syntax or colloca- 
tiQD of the sentence in which it occurs 3 as. Mors omnt homini est 
communis. 

Here again neither the noun nor the particle of declension differs 
in intrinsic meaning from the preceding Cases : the difference in the 
termination of the latter simply serves to suggest the circumstance of 
the noun's depending upon some other part or clause of the sentence 
for its construction. 

The Dative»Case, it will be perceived, includes the Dative and Ab- 
lative of the common grammars, which are radically the same : always 
the. very same in the plural, and with only so slight and occasional a 
shade of vowel difference in the singular, as to produce no difficulty. 
This Case is often required by prepositions, and occasionally by verbs, 
as well as the preceding.'* 

.Mr. Webb has the following curious observations upon the parti- 
cles^ forming the three English Cases : 

'Mn English there is now but one form of declension for nouns and 
pronouns. 

The elements or particles employed in effecting the alteration in 
our cases are of kindred origin and meaning with the sis, i/.ia, ev (one) 
of the Greek, though in the shape of esoris and tn 3 and their origi- 
nal signification is discoverable in each case of the declension. The 
English pronouns have the first three cases } but the nouns only the 
nominative and genitive cases. Their accusative and genitive cases 
are indicated sometimes by their syntax or position, and at others by 
employing some distinct part of speech, as a preposition, to point them 
out. The basis of the accusative termination in Latin and Anglo- 
Saxon is pa, as sv (in the form of av, i^v) is in the Greek and Gothic, 
and occasionally in the Anglo-Saxon. 

Musam is Musa-jxta song-one, one-song, or a-styng : — tll/iMM/l 
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12. " Thie object to which ah action tends, and from a 
regard to which it commences (the relation to which is, 
in our language, denoted by the preposition to or Jbr), is 
said to be in the Dative Case: but as the e?id of an action 
is intimately connected with the instrument by which it 

the dative in Gothic (the word that first suggested this idea)^ and 
Dam in Anglo-Saxon, is Tha.'[j,iA that-one ; and fiovaav in Greek is. 
fji^va-A-kv song-one, as Musa-jxia is in Latin. So the Anglo-Saxon 
pronoun l3e n1ak^s^ in the accusative, Dine > that is, by transposition, 
l> * or Di'sv herone or that-one, originally said-one. In modern Eng- 
lish this pronoun forms its accusative by (xia ; as Him, L e. He-fji^ia, 

after the Gothic I MM A- 

The termination of the genitive case in English, and of the third 
declension in Latin, is ei; one, the Latin pronoun is. It was formerly 
written in our language es and is, but is now contracted into *s ; as 
smithes now smith*s, i.e. smith-si; smith-one, one-smith, or a-smith. 

All the additional possessive or accusative signification which the 
mind puts upon these forms of the noun or pronoun is actually put 
upon them, actually imposed upon, and superadded to them, not 
being in them by nature : the inherent signification of the variatioti in 
case being almost the simplest possible : that variation, if one may 
judge from its use, being only intended to signify to the mind, that it 
must provide for itself, from its own associations, the unexpressed 
meaning which the relation of the word to the rest of the sentence 
directs. An instance or two will illustrate this : " Here is a smithes 
(sis) anvil/* or, contracted to its present orthography, " IJere is a 
smithes anvil;** \,t, ** Here is an anvil, smith-one, one-smith, or a- 
smith *' [being the owner of it] . '^ That hoy*s hook ; " i. e. *' A hook, 
thatime-boy** [pwnm^ili], *' George* s hat;** i.e. '^ A hat, George^ 
one, or one- George*' [owning it]. The relation of property or pos- 
session is suggested by the appearance of the case, and supplied or 
understood by the mind. One-George seems an awkward explica- 
tion, since George is her« spoken of as a well-known person ; but 
the general form of declension having been introduced and found 
convenient, and the precise primitive signification of it being in tiilie 
overlooked, it was applied to all nouns withput distinction. Yet from 
this instance it seems probable that the indefinite declining particle 
was applied primarily to common nouns, and subsequently to proper 
ones : which latter, for a time, might be indeclinable, or, at least, 
might be used without declining. Thus an infant prattler says, *' nis 
ts brother George hat,** without producing obscurity 5 but at an ad- 
vanced stage he will of course say " George's hat.** We still say in- 
differently " He follows the plough-taiV* or '' the plough's tail ;** and 
we always say "A shirt collar/* which ought to be ''A shirt's collar *' 
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IS effected, the termination expressive of the former is 
used also to express the latter, and consequently in 
Anglo-Saxon ** the Ablative differs not from the Dative; 
but one and the same termination serves for both ® :** 
as Dij-um j-mi^e {JSM. Gn) To this workman ; Fjiam 
J^irum ymi'^e From thisworkman or smith; Fpam J?ij-um 
■ .1111 I I « 

These and many other undeclined nouns we generally get over by 
Baying they ox^ employed as adjectives without any alteration of form, 
whereas they appear to be properly considered as nouns in the genitive 
case without the distinguishing particle of declension. 

The pronoun ?ie may be adduced in illustration. He is a demon- 
strative, similar in meaning to that, i. e. said, and thus declined : 

Nom. He, that or said 

Gem His, i. e. He-stf, He-es, He-is, His, that-one 

Ace. Him, t. e. He-|xia, that-9ne. 

And the meaning is easily explained, or rather the process of the mind, 
in the interpretation : for instance, 

Nora. " He owns yonder house ;** i, e. '' That [person"] owns yonder 

house.** 
Gen. " Yonder is his house ;" i. e, *' Yonder is a house, that-one 

[person'] belonging to it" 
Ace. '* 7 he house fell and hurt him :" i. e, '' The house fell and hurt 

that-one *[ person] ." 

Cases in the Plural, 

A proper idea of the manner in which the Eng;lish plural is formed 
from the singular seems all that is necessary to understand the plural 
cases 5 the possessive plural being neither more nor less than a repe^ 
tition or reduplication of the possessive singular : thus, 

SiNpULAft. Plural. 

Nom, Smith ' Nom, Smiths, originally Smithes (and 

pronounced in two syllables) 
Gen. Smiths', i. e. Smithes-es. 
Plue. Nom, Men 

Gen. Men's, i. e, Man nan -es. 

The Anglo-Saxon genitive plural uniformly ends in a, which is also 
the numeral a, on£. It may be said that this explanation affords no 
idea of the plurality of the genitive plural ; — it certainly does not : the 
objection is well founded, but not fatal ^ for neither doen the singular 
genitive contain any inherent idea of possession : — the ideas both of 
plurality anid possession are equally superadded to them by the asso- 
ciations of the mind.*' 

* See Jones's Greek Grammar/ part iii. 


Gen, Smith's, i. e. Smithes. 
Sing. Nom. Man 

Gen, Man's, i. e! Mann-es. 


\ 
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lajieope ic jehj^pbe pij'bom, (iElf. Gr.) I heard wisdom 
from this master ; Dij^um cilbiim le J)eni je (iElf. Gr.) 
I-assist these children. / 

13. A word on which an action terminates, or a word 
that is the object of an action or relation, is said to be 
in the Accusative Case : as Dipie mann ic lupine This 
man I love^ or / love this man ; Ic unbejipenj peoh 
I receiiwd money , 

OF GENDER. 

14. Gender is the distinction of nouns with regard to 
sex. In this respect nouns are either males, or females, 
or neither : and thus are of the masculine, feminine, or 
neuter gender \ 


^ After this manner they are distinguished by Aristode : ^' Twv qvo- 
luarwv ra [Ji^ev appsva, rx Se StjAs a, ra h i/.era^v. Poet. cap. 2 1 . Pro- 
tagoras before him had established the same distinction, calling them 
ap^sva, ^yjXea, icai oTcgyij, Aristot. Rhet, 1. iii. c. 5. Where mark, 
what were afterwards called shrepa, or neuters, were by these called 
ra iieta^v icat a-xivrj,** Harris's Hermes, p. ^2. 

^* In the English tongue it seems a general rule (except only when 
infringed by a figure of speech), that no substantive is masculine but 
what denotes a male animal aubstance ^ none feminine, but what de- 
notes a female animal substance : and that where the substance has 
no sex, the substantive is always neuter or neither gender." Harris's 
Hermes, p. 43. 

In this respect, the English language is supposed to be more philo- 
sophically correct than any other ; as most language^, both ancient 
and modem (especially if Uiey inflect the terminating syllable), assign 
the masculine or feminine gender to inanimate things. Nature having 
made a distinction of sex, would soon vary the termination to de- 
note that sex : as equu^ (a horse) and equa (a mare) -, but men 
by analogy would begin to consider all nouns that had the same ter- 
mination, of the same gender. At first there was, no doubt, a neuter 
gender : as saxum a stone -, but when men attempted to refine 
langu^e* they were led by the analogy of the termination to call the 
gender of inanimate things by the gender of the termination. Hence 
there are two ways of determining the gender of nouns : first, by the 
Signification, as in English, and secondly, by the Termination. If 
any general rule can be given for ascertaining the gender of inani- 
mate things by the final syllable, the following may be found useful : 
Such novnsXts have the terminations appropriaiedrto tlue mmes oftnales 
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In Anglo-Saxon, as in Latin and other inflected lan- 
guages, there are two ways of discovering the gender of 
nouns: — 1st, by the Signification, and 2dly, by the Ter- 
mination. 

1 st, IBji the Significatum. 

15. The gender of things with life is known by the 
signification. 

16. The masculine gender, which denotes animals of 
the male kind, is commonly expressed by adding to a 
noiin the syllable eji or ejie, which is a contraction of 
Ae word pep or pejie a man * ; but all the names of 
males, whatever be the termination, are masculine. 


■*" 


arty for this reason, said to be masculine; as in the Greek Xr/og a word, 
and m Latin hortsii a garden; while those which, terminate like the 
names of females are, for a si$nilar reason, deemed feminine ; as the 
Greek f/sra a song, and the Latin tabula a table. 

' The Saxon pep is the same as the Gothic ^A^K a man. The 
Scotch call a person skilful in law law-wer. The Saxons also wrote 
laj^-ppp : and we form personal nouns in modern English by er -, as 
bmld^^ i. e. buUd^man, ox a man who builds ; a pleader, 8wear«r^ &c. 

Neuter Nouns. Personal and MeucuUne Nouns. 

Philosophy Philosopher, i.e. philosophy-tiian 

Astronomy Astronomer 

. Act Acter, or ^ actress : i. e. actoresse 

Farm. , * . Farmer. 

Our grammarians tell us. Chat we cannot say of a woman She is a 
good {^}losq)hf r, ^c. : and the f^w>n is here obviou9 enough. 

Before the invention of pronouns, two circumstances existed of some 
importance to notice : 1 . That all substantives, naturally neuter, were 
strictly considered as such ; for it is by the application or the pronouns, 
articles, and the declension of adjectives that gender is attributed 
to things withojut life : 2. That there was then no distinction of 
persons 3 no one speaking without using his own proper name^ 
as agent to the verb in describhig any actions of his own ; just 
as little children do nt>w, before they have learned to say /, thou, 
and he ; no one being spoken to without being addressed by his 
proper na«ne : so that all substantives were originally what, since 
the iu*ontrivance of pronouns, is called the third person ; every person 
and every thing being spoken of 
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17. The feminine gender, denoting animals of the 
female kind, is expressed by adding to nouns the syllable 
ej*tpe, iftjie, or yftpe, which is either a complete word 
or the fragment of a word, once probably signifying 
woman : as Lasjie instruction ; Laepyj:tpe an instrtiC' 
iion^woman^ an instructress. 

Neuteb Nouns. Masculine. Feminine. 

Sanrason^ fSanjepe a ^on^-waw, CSaDgijtpc a song-wo- 

* La singer \ man, a songstress 

E^t) counsel, know- cR^'fyejie a read-man, SRsR'byjtjxe aread-ivo- 

ledge X a reader ( man 

Recc care Reccejie a guardian Reccejrpe a governess 

Ta«ppa a tap -f *'*^PP^Te a tap-man, C Taeppyjtpe a tap-wo- 

*^ f^ \ a tapHer \ man, a tapstress 

Sa?b seed \ Ssebepe a seed-man, K Saebyjtpe a female 

X a sower, \ sower. 

It must be remarked here, that whatever the final syl- 
lable may be, the nouns denoting females are feminine. 

2dly, By the Termination. 

18* The neuter gender signifies objects which are 
neither males nor females : as Loc a lock of a door. 

In modified languages, like the Anglo-Saxon, the 
masculine and feminine genders are often assigned to 
things without life. The only way of ascertaining the 
gender of such nouns is by the termination of the nomi- 
native or some other case. — ^Though, from the termina- 
tions,, we cannot give unerring rules to ascertain this 
gender of Saxon nouns, the following observations may 
serve as general directions. 

Iti primitive nouns^ those which end in a are mascu- 
line : as j'e nama the name; ye maja the maw or stO' 
fnach ; ye boja tAe bow^ &c.** 

Ill ■ I. , ■ .. r I I . - II I I .. I 

» Mr. Rask remarks^ with too much severity, " that m the adoption 
of this rule, the student must be careful not to allow himself W) be 
misled by hye, who had no idea of tlie gender of words ; and, there- 
fore, at random gives them, in the nominative case, the concluding 
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Nouns ending in e are feminine or neuter '^ : as j*eo 
eoji^e th£ earth, fat eajie the ear ; jreo heopte the 
hearty &c. 

Those that make the genitive singular to end in a, are 
often masculine ; but those words that have the same 
case in e are feminine. 

All nouns that make aj- in the plural are masculine. 

Nouns indeclinable in the plural are generally of the 
neuter gender. 

The following Nouns are 

Masculine. ^ 

Nouns ending in 

-m are masculine: as pleom a flighty &c. 

-el|- are also often masculine; as jrticceljr a sti^ig, 

&c. 
-fcype or j^cipe are the same: as ealbojijrcype 
Im^dship; fjieoubycipe Jriendshipy &c. 

F£M1NIN£. 

Nouns ending in 

-u^ or^ are feminine : asjeoju^yowM; jrtpenj^ 

strength; tpeop^ truths &c. - 
*b -t are also feminine : as jecy nb nature ; miht 

might, &c. 


vowel which he found they had in another, totally different termina- 
tion. Thus in Lye we often find feminine nouns in a for e, because 
in the other forms they end in -an like masculine nouns, and, on the 
contrary, those in e for a, because they terminate in -ena in the geni- 
tive plural, like words of the feminine gender. . He usually falls into 
the same mistake in the examples, when he quotes an adjective, which 
he had not found in another form, and did not understand how to 
refer it to the noun. We can, therefore, scarcely derive any informa- 
tion from him, relative to the grammatical construction of words, but 
merely as to their meaning.*! See part ii. sect. 1 . , 

10 f< There seem to be very few neuter nouns of this sort in Anglo- 
Saxon 5 «till it is very possible that more will be found, whenever a 
))etter dictionary is compiled.*' See Rask's Grammar ^ part ii. sect. 6. 
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Nouns ending in 

-qejr or -nej*j*e, -nyj, .nij-, -yj-j-, ,iyy^ or -yjje, 

-ij*j*e, &c. are feniinine: as milbheojitnej- mtld" 

heartednes^-; •^elicriey JikenesSy Sac. 
-en are feminine : as j-aejen a saying or ejppressim; 

byjijjen a burthen^ &c. 
•u, -o are fen^inine : as haetu heat ; laju a law; 

maenijeo a nmltitude; lenjeo lengthy &c. 

Neuter. 
Nouns ending in 

-ejin are neuter : as bomejin a court of justice^ 

&c. 
-eb are also neuter : as pejieb a multitude^ &c. 
-1 are neuter: as jretl a seat. 

8unna or j-unne the sun, is said to be feminine, 
an4 CDona the moon, masculine.^ 

DECLENSION. 

19. Declension is the regular arrangement of nouns, 
according to their terminations^*. 

^^ In the Saxon treatise on the vernal equinox^ this peculiarity of 
gender receives som^ illBStration. *' When the sun goeth at evening 
under this earthy then is the earth's breadth between us and the sun j 
so that we have not fier light till she rises up at the other end." Of 
the mean it essf^, '* Always he turns his ridge to the sun.*' *' The moon 
hath no light but of the sun, and he is of all stars the lowest ** CottQf^ 
MS, Tib. A S. p. 63. Turner's Ang. Sax. History, vol. ii. p. 14, 4to 

ed. 1807. ... ^ . . 

** In giving names to things it was hardly possible that an unifor- 
mity of termination should be preserved. When words having different 
endings were used in the same relations, the termination would be dif- 
ferently inflected, to express those relations, according to the variety 
in the original termination : and this being various has occasioned su<m 
diversity of inflections, as has produced the arbitrary distinction of de- 
clensions. If expressing the relation of one word to another, by cases, 
previously mentioned (see Etym, 9, Note 5) be inconvenient, de- 
clensions are much more inconvenient, as they are only several ways 
of ^numerating the various cases of nouns. Declension receives its 
name from KAISIS, Declinatio, a Declension^ because it is a pro^ 
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In Anglo-Saxon there are three "^ declensions, distin- 
guished by the ending of the Genitive case singular. 


gressive descent from a noun's upright form^ through its various de- 
clining formSj that is a descent from A J3 to A C, A D, &c. See Note * 
on Cases. To determine the number of Declensions in a languagip^ 
the plan would seem to be to ascertain, with due allowance for ortho* 
graphical variation, how many of the pronominal, or niuneral radicals 
are adopted. 

In Latin, us, a, urn, and the pronoun is, appear to be the principal 
roots, from which the declensions are formed. — In Anglo-Saxon a, and 
an, the numeral one, and the Greek si$, or the is of the Latin^ are pro- 
bably the basis. 

'^ There is a considerable diver$ity of opinion as to the number of 
Anglo-Saxon declensions. Dr. Hickes, and Mr. Henley and Rask 
enumerate sir ; Mr. Thwaites makes seven ; Mr. Manning reduces 
tiiem to four 5 and Lye to three, the number here adopted. 

The arrangement of the examples by Dr. Hickes and Mr. Henley 
is the following: 1st declension Smi^3 2nd, Picegaj 3rd, Anbjit^ 
4th, popbj 5th, Piln-5 6th, Sunuj to these six, Mr. Thwaites 
adds the 7th, Fpeo. Mrs. Elstob has the same examples as Mr. 
Thwaites. 

Mr. Manning's 1st declension is Smi'S^ 2nd, piceja^ 3rd, piln; 

. Mr. Lye says, *^ Tres tanttim, ut mihi videtur, sunt decUnatumet, 
Nam anb^it, foj(i>, et ppeo-eoh ad primam fomiam^ectuniur, excepts 
fubd nomina, in o vel coh desineniia retinent in omnibus prater Gertk 
£t Dat. Plur. casibus suum, o -, ut fpeo, libertus, fpeo, liberti. Sana 
est keieroclUum, quod desinit quoque in a; ut j-uuu-a, Gtn, juna-a ^c« 
Notetur, quod in omnibus declinationibus per singulos numeroa idem est 
Nmn. Ace, neutrorum, qua pluraUttrexeunt in a, e, o, vel vl, ac a sin- 
gulari nihil differwit, ut aiibjit, pojib, peo.- Ista tarn in a quam m t 
mittunt Dat, Sing, ut anbjit-e-a. See Shelton's Translation of Wot- 
torie Shctt View of Hickes' s Thesaurus, 2nd edit. 1737, p. 197, for this 
extract from Mr. Lye*s letter to Mr. Shelton. 

About 1350, in the time of Chaucer, the declensions of Saxon 
nouns were reduced from the six, mentioned by Hickes, to one ; and, 
instead of a variety of cases in both numbers, they had only a Genitive 
case singular, which was uniformly deduced from the Nominative by 
adding -es to it ; or only -s if it ended in an -e feminine ^ and that 
same form was used to express the Plural number in all its cases, as, 
Nora. Shour, Gen. Shoures ; Plur. Shoures, Nom. Name, Gen. Names ; 
Plur. Names, 

I say, in all cases, for it is scarcely necessary to take notice of a few 
Plurals, which were expressed differently, though their number was 
greater in the time of Chaucer than it is now. Some of them seem to 
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20. All the declensions have the Genitive plural 
terminating in -a ; the Dative in -urn "; and Accusative 
like the Nominative. 

The First Declension. 

21. The First Declension is known, fay making the 
Genitive case singular to end in ej- . 

Singular. Plural. 

N. Smi^ " a smith 
G. Smi^-ejr* of a smith 


D. SmiB-e tOyfor^withy&fc, 
A. Smi^ a smith. 


Smi^-ajr^ smiths 
Smi^-a of smiths 
Smi^-um to^Jbr^withySfe. 
SmiB-ajf smiths. 


* aj in Dano-Saxon. Dative in c ; and the Nomina- 

* ej* in Dano- and Normanno- tive and Accusative plural^ in aj. 
Saxon. Nom. Faebep, Gen. Faebopej, 

It may be observed,with H ickes^ D . S .fatlier, is seldom declined in 

that this 1st Declension makes the Singular^ but in the Plural it 

the Genitive singular in ej, the is regular. 

retain their termination in en from the second Declension of the Sax- 
ons 5 as, oxen, eyen, hosen, &c. Others seem to have adopted it 
euphonitE gratid, as, brethren, eyren, instead of, bpo%pu, as^pu. And 
a few seem to have beea always irregularly declined ; as, men, wim- 
men, mice, lice, feet, &c. See Hickes*s Anglo-Saxon Grammar, 
p. 1 1 , 1 2. Tyrwhitr s Essay, 

** The Dative case Plural is sometimes found written -on ; and, 
because o is often exchanged for a before n, in a short syllable (see 
Orthog, 32), it is occasionally found in -an. 

'*- Smith, one who smiteth, namely, with the hammer, Ac. Thus 
we have Blacksmith^ ff^itesmith. Silversmith, Goldsmith, Coppersmith, 
Anchorsmith, &c. 

*' A softe pace he wente ouer the strete 
Unto a Smyth men callen Dan Gerueys, 
That in his forge Smiteth plowe h^meys. 
He sharpeth shares, and culters besyly." 

Tills nafne was given to all who smote with the hammer. What we 
now call a Carpenter, wait also antiently called a Smith. The French 
word Carpenter was not commonly used in England in the reign of 
Edward the Third. The translation of the New Testament, which is 
ascribed to Wickliffe^ proves to us that at that time smith and carpeti' 
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Neuter nouns make the Accusative case like the No- 
minative of the same Number ; but in the Nominative 
and Accusative Plural, they sometimes end in a, e, o, u 
and di, and sometimes these cases, are without any in- 
flection, like the Nominative Singular ^^: as, Singular 
and Plural, Nom, and Ace. pojib, Anbjit, Feo. Neuter 
nouns make the Dative Singular to end in -a as well as -e. 

Nouns ending in o or eoh preserve the o through all 
the cases, except the Genitive and Dative Plural : as, 
Fjieo, -eoh afreeman^ and Feo money y wealthy &c". 


ier were synonymous : and the latter then newly introduced into the 
language. 

*^ He bigan to teche in a sinagoge, and manye heerin^ wondriden, 
in his teching, sei3mge^ Of whennes ben alle these thingis to this man 
and what is the wisdom whiche is gouun to him^ and suctie vertues 
that ben maad by hlse hondis. Wher this is nt a s mith^ ether a car- 
pentere, the sone of Marie," Mark^ chap. vi. 2, 3. Tooke's Dii?cr- 
mm of Purley, vol. ii. p. 41 6. 

'* The Nominative Singular and Plural of neuter nouns, in the Is- 
landic, are also frequently the same : and in our own country unedu- 
cated persons often say " one foot," and " twenty foot." 

>7 These observations would be sufficient to show the manner of 
inflecting words that differ, in some particulars, from the 1 st Declen- 
sion ; but it will be still plainer, when illustrated by examples : as^ 


SiNGULAK. Plural. 

N. A tibpc understanding I A nb^ic -u -a -o -e understandings 
G. Anb^ir -cj* of understandings ^VL^^yjfc-^^L of understandings 


D. A whpc -e -a tOyfor^ with, &c. 
A. Anb^ic understanding 


Anbgic-tfm to, for, with, &c* 

Anb^ic -u -a -o -c understandings 


So for the Nom. Plur. of Gemaepu we find Tcmaepo and jemaepa bor^ 
ders. BpoJ^op or bpe]?t*p a brother, is not declined in the Singular , but 
in the Plural it makes Nom. and Ace. bp()j7pu and ^ebpoj^pu : it is 
regular in the other cases. 

Singular. Plural. 


N. Popb a word 

G. yojib-ej of a word 

D. 7opb-c -a to, by, &c, a word 

A. Popb a word. 


N. Popb-e -a words' 

G. popb-a of words 

D. Popb-um to, with, &c. words 

A. Popb words. 


This is generally the same in the Nom. and Ace. of both numbers ; 
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The Second Declension. 

22. The Second Declension has the Genitive case Sin- 
gular ending in an. 


Singular. 

N. pitej-a a prophet 
G. pitej-an of a prophet 
D. pitej-an /o, 5y, o^c. 
A. pitej-an a prophet. 

The Second Declension has the 
Norn. Sing, in -a^ and the rest in 


Plural. 

N. pitej-an prophets 
G. pitej-ena of prophets 
D. pitej-um /o, by^ Sfc, 
A . pitej-an prophets. 

-an ; the Gen Pliu in -ena *^ and 
Nom. and Ace. in -an. 


Proper names'^ ending in a are of this declension ; as, 
CDajiia, Attila, &c. Adjectives*^, pronouns, and parti- 
ciples of every gf nder ending in the ennphatic a, are de- 


though it is sometimes modified, as in the example. Boopn, ptf, cilb, 
and some others^ are the same in the Nom. and Ace. of both numbers. 


Plubal. 

N. Fjieo-]p freemen 

G. Fjiea of freemen 

D. Fpe-um to, by, with, freemen 

A. Fjieo-j- freemen. 


Singular. 

N. Fpco,-eoh a freeman 
G. Fpeo-j" of a freeman 
D. Fpeo to, by J with, 8^c. 

A. Ffieo afreeman. 

Though Fpeo is inflected according to Mr. Thwaites's example, it is 
generally found to end in all teases as the Nom. Sing, j except the Gen. 
and Dat. Plur. which it forms in a and um like Smi^. Lye, it his 
Gram, prefixed to Junius's Etymologicum Angl., says, " Notnina in o 
vel eoh desinentia retinent in omnibus prceter Gen. et Dat. Plur. casi- 
bus suum o 5 ut Fpeo (libertus), Fpcoj (liberti).** 

'• The Genitive Plural is sometimes contracted by omitting the c 
before na : as, Scaxan Saxon, in the Gen. Plu. Scaxna. 

>^ Names of countries and places in a are sometimes found indecii- 
nable3 as Donna in the accusative case, O^ Donna ]^a eaun^b the river 
Don. Siciha in the Dative, as Betpux ]7am muntum "j SiciliaJ'aD 
ealoube, between the mountains and the island of Sicily. 
. Som.etimes the names of countries and places are declined like 
Latin words ; as^ £uropa\akes in Qrosius Europam, Europe, that is, 
Europa -se^ &c. 

» See Etym. 29. p. 100. 
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clined like Piteja, only the Gen. Plur. ends in jia. Thus 
popej-ppecena from pojie-j-pjiecen having spoken ke* 
fore^ jobcunba from jobcunb divine ; jre ylca yA^ ^ilf- 
same, from j-e ylc the same^\ 

The Third Declension. 

23. The Third Declension is known by the Genitive 
case Singular ending in e or a, or perhaps any vowel. 

Singular. Plural. 


N. piln a maiden 
G. pdn-e, of a maiden 
D. piln-e /(?, by^ 8fc. 
A. piln * a maiden. 


N. piln-a ^ maidens 
G. J7iln-a of maidens 
D. piln-um to, by, 8fc. 
A. piln-a** maidens. 


• Feminine nouns of this de- The Third Declension is irt- 

clensioB are said to make the Ace. fleeted like the first, only it makes 

end in e. the Gen. Sing, in e, &c. and the 

^ Also Piln-e, o^ and u. Nom.andAcc.Pl. in a, c, o, and a. 

Nouns ending in anj, anje, enj, in j, onj, unje, lyf, 
ej^f » ej"f e, yjye, nejre, nerjre, and nyyye, are all femi- 
nines and of this Declension. 

So Spuj-coji, and j-peoj^op, a sister, makes in the 
plural number Spuj^p-a, j-peoj-tp-a, jej-peojrtp-a, sis- 
ters. 

Sometimes ^here is a variation only in the cases of the 
Singular number ; as, Sunu a son, which makes the 


•* The Dan. Sax. often lengthens nouns by the addition of n, en, or 
an ; as, from A. S. Dema, a judge, is made in U. S. Dseman or Dseitien a 
judge : Plur. Nom. Dsemanajor Yhdmenmj judges 3 Gen. Dsemaoa or 
0-<emena of judges kc. This termination may be explained thus : the 
Islandic forms the compound from the simple ; as from 9»ht a spirit, 
is formed atlMin (ro 'gvsviJM) the spirit The tui is taken from the 
word i^ann, he, and united whh the noun. This mode of compound- 
ing words, which is peculiar to the old Danish, is in thb instance imi^* 
tated by the D. S. See Thwaites*s Gram, p. 4, and Lye, Note 911 D* $. 
of this Declension. 
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Noni. and Ace. in u or a. The cases in the PUiral are 
regular^\ 

Eejicy shoes, and CDoboji or CDobeji mother:, are 
mostly indeclinable. 

The words j-ae sea, ae law, and ea ivater, a stream, 
are not declined in the Singular ; but we find, especially 
in the Gen. of compounds, j-aej- and eajr, 

Cu a cow makes in the Gen. Plur. cuna of cows. 
Gen. xxxii. 15. 

24. Nouns that end in a single consonant, after a 
short vowel, often double tlie final letter in the Genitive 
case, and every other derived from it ; as, 8m sin, Gen. 
8mne of sin; Sih peace. Gen. Sibbe of peace. The 
same observation may be made of words ending in nej-, 
nij-, "nyr, &c. ; as, Djiynej- the Trinity, Dpynej-j-e of 
the Trinity. 

CHAPTER III. 

OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

25 . An Adjective is a word adjected ox added toanoun, 
to express its quality, sort, or property ' : as Gob cite tf 


** All this will be clearer from the following example. • 

Singular. Plural. 

N. Sun-u a son 

G. Sun-a of a son 

D. Sun-M * to, by, &c. a son 

A. Sun-u *» a son. 


N. Sun-a sons 

G. Sun-a of sons 

D. Sun-um io, by, &c. sons 

A. Sun-a sons. 


* It is also Sun-a. *> Also Sun-a. 

J An adjective does not express the mere quality^ but the quality or - 
property, as adjected to the noun, or conjoined with it. Thus, when 
we say '^ wise. man," wisdom is the name of the quality, and wise is 
the adjected word or adjective expressing that quality as conjoined 
with the subject man. Every adjective, therefore, may be resolved 
into the name of the thing implied, and any term of reference or con* 
junction, as of, with, join. Thus " a wise man" is equivalent to ** a 
man of, with, or join wisdom." See Note 1, on the Verb. 

Mr. Tooke contends, that this part of -speech is properly termed 
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* 

good child; yiy man a wise man. Here child and man 
are nouns or names ; and the quality, sort^ or property 


Adjective Noun, and ^' that it is altogether as much the name of a 
thing, as the Noun Substantive.'* Vol. ii. p. 438. Names and de- 
signations necessarily influence our conceptions of the things which 
they represent. It is therefore desirable, that in every art or science^ 
not only should no term be employed which may convey fo the reader 
or hearer an incorrect conception of the thing signified 3 but that every 
term should assist him in forming a just idea of the object which it ex- 
presses. Now I concur with Mr. Tooke in thinking that the Adjec- 
tive is by no means a necessary part of speech. I agree with him alsa 
in opinion^ that, in a certain sense, all words are Nouns or names. 
But as this latter doctrine seems directly repugnant to the concurrent 
theories of critics and grammarians, it is necessary to explain in what 
sense the opinion of Mr. Tooke requires to be understood : and in pre<* 
senting the reader with this explanation, I shall briefly state the ob- 
jections which will naturally ofier themselves against the justness of 
this theory. ** Gold, and. brass, and silk, is each of them^'* says Mr. 
Tooke^ '^ the name of a thing, and denotes a substance. If then I 
say a gold ring, a brass tube, a sUk string ; here are the Substantives 
adjectivh posita, yet names of things, and denoting substances/* It 
may be contended, however, that these are not substantives, but ad- 
jectives, and are the same as golden, brazen, silken. He proceeds : 
** If again I say a golden ring, a brazen tube, a silken string, — do gold, 
and brass, and silk, cease to be the names of things, and cease to de- 
note substances, because, instead of coupling them with ring, tube, 
and string, by a hyphen thus (-) I couple them to the same words by 
adding the termination en?** It may be answered. They do not cease 
to imply the substances ; but they are no longer names of those sub- 
stances. Hard implies hardness, but it is not the name of that qua* 
lity. Atheniensis implies Athence, but it is not the name of the city, 
any more than belonging to Athens can be called its name. He ob-» 
serves : *' If it were true, that adjectives were not the names of things, 
there could be no attribution by adjectives 3 for ypu cannot attribute 
nothing." This conclusion may be disputed. An'adjective may im-^ 
ply a substance, quality or property, though it is net the name of it. 
Cereus 'waxen* implies cera 'wax' 5 but it is the latter only which is 
strictly the name of the substance 5 — pertaining to wax, made of wax, 
are not surely names of the thing itself. Every attributive, whether 
verb or adjective, must imply an attribute -, but it is not therefore 
the name of that attribute. Juvenesdt, 'he waxes young,' expresses 
an attribute ; but we should not cdll juvenesdt the name of the attri- 
bute. But l^t Mr. Tooke's argument be applied to the verb ; the ro 
pyilJM, which he justly considers as an essential part of speech* " If 
verbs were not the names of things^ there could be no attribution by 
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of the child and man are denoted by the Adjectives ^ob 
good^ and pij- wvie. 


Terbs, for we cannot attribute nothing." Are we then to call sapiU^ 
vwit, legit, names ? If so, we have nothing but names ; and to this 
conclusion Mr. Tooke fairly brings the discussion : for he says that all 
words are names. Vol. ii. p. 438^ and 514. 

Having thus submitted to the reader the doctrine of this sagacious 
critic^ with the objections which naturally present themselves^ I pro- 
ceed to observe, that the controversy appears to me to be in a great 
degree a mere verbal dispute. It is agreed on both sides that the 
A^ective expresses a substance, quality or property ; hut whUe it is 
ctgirmed hy some criiics, it is denied by others, that it is the name of the 
thing s^yied. The metaphysician considers words merely as signs 
of thought, while the grammarian regards chiefly their changes by in- 
flexion ; and hence arises that perplexity, in which the classificatioa 
of words has been, antl still continues to be, involved. Now it is evi- 
dent, that every word must be the sign of some sensation, idea> or per- 
ception. It must express some sul^tance or some attribute : and in 
this sense all words may be regarded as names. Sometimes we have 
the name of the thing simply, as person. Sometimes we have an ac- 
cessory idea combined with the simple sign, as ' possession^* ' con- 
junction,* ' action,* and so forth, as personal, personally, person^' 
This accessory circumstance^ we have reason to believe, was origi- 
nally denoted by a distinct word, significant of the idea intended 5 and 
that this word was, in the progress of language, abbreviated and in- 
corporated with the primary term, in the form of what we now term 
an afiix or prefix. Thus frigus,frigidus,friget, aU denote the same 
primary idea, involving the name of that quality or of that sensation 
which we term cold, Frigus is the name of the thing simply $ frigidus 
expresses the quality, as conjoined with a substance. Considering, 
therefore, all words as names, it may be regarded as a complex name, 
expressing two distinct ideas, that of the quality and that of conjunc- 
tion. Friget (the subject being understood) may be regarded as a 
name still more complex, involving, first, the name of the quality j 
secondly, the name of conjunction ; thirdly, the sign of affirmation, 
as either expressed by an appropriate name, or constructively implied, 
equivalent to the three words, est cumfrigore. According then to this 
metaphysical view of the subject, we have, first, Nomen simplex, the 
simple name) secondly, Nomen Adjectivum or Nomen duplex, the name 
of the thing, with that of conjunction ; thirdly, Nomen Affirmatmm, 
the name of the thing affirmed to be conjoined. 

The simple question now is, whether all words, not even the Verb 
excepted, should be called Nouns, or whether we shall assign theol 
suph appellations as may indicate the lea^g circumstanccj) by which 
they are distinguished. The latter jippears to me to be the only mock, 
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Adjectives expressing the qualities of things^ and not 
the things themselves, cannot, in strict propriety, have 
gender. They however, are called masculine', feminine, 

which the grammarianj as the teacher of an art, can successfully 
adopt. Considering the subject in this lights I am inclined to say with 
Mr. Harris/ that the Adjective, as implying some substance or attri- 
bute, not per se, but in conjunction, or as pertaining, is more nearly 
allied to the verb than to the noun : and that though the verb and 
the adjective may, in common with the noun, denote the thing, they 
cannot i^trictly be called its name. To say, that foolish and folly are 
each names of the same quality, would, I apprehend, lead to nothing 
but perplexity and error. 

It is true, if we are to confine the term Noun to the simple name 
of the subject, we shall exclude the Genitive Singular from all light 
to this appellation : for it denotes, not the subject simply, but the sub- 
ject in conjunction — the inflexion being equivalent to ' belonging to.' 
This indeed is an inconsistency, which can in no way be removed, un- 
less by adopting the opinion of Wallis, who assigns no cases to En- 
glish nouns, and considers man's, king's, &c. to be adjectives. • And 
were wc to adopt Mr. Tooke's definition of our adjective, (Vol. ii. 
p. 431,) and say. It Is the name '' of a thing, '^ which is directed to be 
joined to another name of'^a thing,*' it will follow, that king's, man's, 
are adjectives. In short, if the question be confined to the English 
language, we must, in order to remove all inconsistency, either deny 
the appellation of noun to the adjective, and, with Wallis, call the Ge- 
nitive Case an Adjective 5 or we must, first, caCll man's, king's, &c. 
Adjectives : -secondly, we must term happy, extravagant, mercenary, 
&c. nouns, though they are not names : and thirdly, we must assign 
the appellation of Noun tp the Verb itself. 

From this view of the subject, the reader will perceive that the whole 
controversy depends on the meaning which we annex to the term 
noun. If by this term we denote simply the thing itself, without any 
accessory circumstance -, then nothing can be called a noun,*^but the 
name in its simple form. If to the term Nouil we assign a more ex- 
tensive signification, as implying not only the thing itself simply and 
absolutely, but also any accessory idea, as conjunction, action, pas- 
sion, and so forth ; then it follows, that all words may be termed 
names. See Crombie's Eiym,and Syn, p. 91 — 96. 

* Bishop Wilkins, in his Real Character, p. 444, observes, '^ To 
Adjectives neither Number, Gender, Case, nor Declension pertain^ as 
they are sufficiently qualified in allHhese respects by the Substantive 
to which they belong.** This account of what an adjective should be 
exactly describes what the English adjective is: for h has np modi- 
fication to denote number, case or gender. Thus in the sentence, 
'' I love good boys," it is sufficiently evident from the form of the 
wwd " boys,** that more than one are meant, that it is the accusative 
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or neuter as they have terminations most common in 
masculine, feminine, or n^euter Nouns. 

THE declension' OF ANGLO-SAXON ADJECTIVES. 

26. Anglo-Saxon Adjectives^ have variable terraina- 

or objective case^ and of the masculine gender ; and therefore any al- 
teration in the adjective " good'* is unnecessary. la transpositive lan- 
guages^ such as Latin and Greeks where the adjective is often sepa- 
rated from its substantive, a. variable termination is necessary^ to show 
to what noun it belongs ; but when words are placed in the natural 
position, or in the order that the understanding directs them to be 
taken> inflection is unnecessary. ' (See Note^ p. 4 in my Latin Con- 
struing.) In this respect the English is more correct than its parent 
the Anglo-Saxon^ which we have seen modifies its adjectives to cor- 
respond with the nouns. 

3. The Anglo-Saxon Language in the Third Stage of its Formation, 

Formation of Adjectives. 
Adjectives are either Substantives adjectived or Verbs adjectived j 
and may be arranged in three classes or divisions. 

1 . Substantives applied as Adjectives, without any alteration. 

2. Substantives and Verbs, which have received appropriate Adjec- 

tive terminations. These are the genuine Adjectives. 

3. Nouns and Verbs, taking a terminating or prefixed word, or syl- 

lable of some kind, which, by constant use, is now adapted to 
an Adjective signification. This is by far the most numerous 
class of Adjectives. 

Class Ist. 

1. In the early and less cultivated state of language, nouns are often 
u^ed as Adjectives, to express the quality of other Nouns, without any 
alteration of form ; as. 

Substantive. Adjective. 

Bcopht light Bcopht bright, illustrious 

Deop the deep, the sea . . . Dcop deep 

Fyll plenty, fullness )Pu\\full 

iDi je diligence ^^^Z^ diligent 

La9 eoU La^ pernicious 

Lcn^ length ^'Cnj long 

Tiji lordship, supremacy . . Tip chief, supreme. 

Class 2nd. 

2. The genuine Adjective distinction applied to Nouns and Verbs, 
consists of the terminating syllables, an, en^ tb, enb, i^, ifc, with an al- 
lowance for contraction, transposition, and orthographical variations. 
These terminations are derived from Verbs : 6n, eb^ enb from Xn to 
give ; I J from lean to eke, to increase or add. They signify give, add, 
join, and when added to a word, they denote that the same word is to 
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tions that they may correspond with their nouns. All 
Adjectives are declined after the following example ; 

be joined or added to some other word to express its quality^ and thus 
form complete sense. 

Some words appear in Anglo-Saxon as Adjectives only $ their ori- 
ginal Substantives existing in some other language^ or having dropt 
mto total disuse : as, 

Hoh (Dutch) a hill, Dcah h^h 

I3a] whole, hale 
Neah nigh. 
The difference of meaning between the prinlitive Noun and the Ad- 
jective derived from it, terminating in e», is commonly thus explained. 

Noun. Adjective. 

Wood, the Substantive wood .... Wooden, made of wood, ■> 
Gold^ the metal gold Grolden, made of gold. 

Now it is evident that alfthedifierence of meaning between the words 
wood and wooden, gold and golden, must reside in the syllable en : And 
does this syllable mean made of, as the common explanation implies } 
By no means ; but^ as stated above, give, add, join, &c. It gives no 
additional meaning to the word, but simply denotes that its meaning, 
in that place, is incomplete till some other word be added to it. Thus 
I may say " Men love Gold," and proceed no further : but if 1 say 
" Men love Golden," the sentence evidently wants something to be 
added : — the question is, ** GoMen what} " Answer " Golden watches," 
" Golden tre<isures," &cAiterQl\y Gold-add watches. Gold-add treasures, 
&c. So " a wooden bowl," '* a wooden horse," is literally a wood-add 
bowl, a wood-add horse, &c. The other Adjective terminations above 
admit of the same explication. 

Nouns adjectived by en Of an. 

Noun: Adjective. Noun. Adjective. 

Bece beech . . Bucene beechcn. Spyn a Hog Sf men swinish, 

Lyn Jlax hmen flaxen, 

CQCb the midst .... (Oibban midmost, 
(Dibbel the midcCOibien i.e. (Dib- 
part, the middle X baelcn middling* 
Tpa two Tf cjen twain » 

Nouns adjectived by cb or by contraction t. 

Nouns. Adjectives. 

Cpumb, Cpump crooked Cpompeht, Cpymbij crumpled, 

crooked, 

Tpa two Gcjc edge Tpy-ecjeb two-edged, 

Dpy, Dpeo three Dpibba i. e. three-ed, thirds 

Fip /DC ; . . . . Fipca i,e,Jive-ed,fifth, 

Six six Sixta i. e. six-ed, nxth. 


Mjc ash • . . ^pcen a^hen. 
Bp»p brass . . Bpaepen brazen, 
PuUe wool . . Pullen woollen, 
Staen a stone . Staencn stony, 
Golb gold , .* pylbcn golden. 
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Singular. 

Masc. 8f Neut. Fern. 

N. Gob good honuSy -urn N. Gob-e good bona 

G. Gob-ej- hoiii G. Gob-pe bon^ 

D. Gob-utn * bono D. Gob-pe bon^ 

A. Gob-ne ^ honum A. Gob-e honafn. 

Plural. 

Masc. Fern. 8f Neut. 

N. Gob-e ^ good bon?, bontf", bon^j 

G. Gob-pa bonorw//^, -arum^ -orum 

D. Gob-iim bon2^ - 

A. Gob-e bonoj?, -as^ -«. 

■ job-on. See Note **, p. 84. Galla luj- a;hta All his goods or 

^ In the Neut. the Ace. Sing, possessions. Boeth. p. 64. Oppji 

is generally job, like the Nom. ofjtu fin j over or before other 

^ The Nom. Plur. in poetry, ^Afng^. Boeth. p.52. GalleJ^oJ^pu 

also ends in a, o, and U3 as ^ot> all other goods. Boeth. p. 15. 


Nouns adjectived by 13, the modern y^ 

N0UN8. Adjectites. 

Blob blood Blobij bloody, 

CI b % ^"""^^^ CliS-^ i rock-add, or rocky. 

Cpaejit craft ox skill * Cpae pti j crafty, skilfuh 

]fvc wisdom : . Fitig wise, witty, 

7C time, duration 6ce, L e. Aij, aic, jEice, ece eternal 

TCd, aene, ane, one Mni^ one-add, any. 

Adjectives of number, as tpentij twenty, fpitnj thirty, Sac. though 
ending in ij, do not appear to class here -, tponti j being no other 
than twaintens, ^pitci j three-ed-ten ; unless indeed thff ij be supposed 
to have been aidded to that combination 3 as twaintenig two-ten-add, 
three-ed-ten-ig, three-ten-add, contracted and mutilated into tpenrij^ 
&c. 

Nouns adjectived by ipc, the modem ish, generally denoting nation. 


Gnjhpc EnglisTi 

Gpccipc Greekish or Grecian 

Cypenipc Cyrenian 


Roman ipc Roman 
Juboipc Judean, 
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THE COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

27- There are only two degrees of Comparison ; the 
Comparative and Superlative. An Adjective in its po- 

Verhs adjectived by appropriate terminations. 
The only parts of the Verb thus modified, are the simple Verb, by 
anb, enb, &c. forming what is termed the Imperfect Participle, and 
the Perfect Tense by en and eb, forming the Perfect Participle. 
- The Simple Verb adjectived in anb, enb, &c. 

Lnpjaii, lupian to love Lupijenb, lujrieiib loving 

(Dyppan to mar, to dissipate .... OOyppenb prodigal 

Dpiiican to drink Dpincenbe drinking. 

The Perfect Tense adjectived in en, eb, &c. 
Gc^pincan to drink . (Dan jcbpenc man drank . Gebpcnceb over- 
whelmed 
Gejrapan to depart, . GDan jcpap man departed. , Ge-papen departed, 

dead, 
A J. A ^ A fUn i-e. axen, arn, an, un woen, 

Ajan to pern*, <o o»», <o o«e I ^ed.LntedJefident. 

This Perfect Participle un is 9an in the Isl. with a similar meaning j 
it has. been shortened and corrupted by excessive use : it is now used 
as a prefix to other words. 

Leojan to lose, . . . COan leaj man did lose. . . . Ijcajte, i. e. leased, losi, 

Leaj and leajt:e are here obviously the same word, though the former 
is an ac^tive and the latter a substantive termination. J^aj- is the 
original past tense, and leajte that past tense adjectived, to form the 
perfect participle : both mean lost and loosed, dismissed, let go. 

Class drd. 

Nouns and Verbs taking, either as a termination or a prefix, some 
wiMfd or syllable which, by constant use, is now adapted tP an adjective 
s'^ification. This is by far the most numerous class of adjectives, 
9nA admits of foiir subdivisions : 

1st, Adjectives formed by terminating words, which are, or have 
been, nouns : as. 

Lie, lice (corpus) the body of a man, the essence, or nature; and by 
figurative and secondary meanings, the similitude, likeness, or 
resemblance of a thing. It is the modern English termination 
like and ly : as manlike (Scotch) manly. 

Nouns adjectived by he. 


Fpeo a lord , , Fpeohc free 
Gpama anger, . Gpimuhc^riozi^ 
Lupe love .... Luflice amiable. 


Pep a man poplic manly 

Pij: a woman. , Pijrlic womanlike 
Gob God . . . . Gublic Godlike 
Faen dirt .... Fsenlic muddy 

Verbs adjectived by lie. 
CuS known, ....... Cu^iir, cu^chc known. 
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sitive or natural state does not indicate a comparison, 
but merely denotes the quality, &c. of a noun : as pie- 
man a tvise man. 

Verbs regularly adjectived in enb, anb, and in eb, en. 

Hepciibe bearing, fruitful Abepenbhc tolerable 

Beobenb commanding Beobcniic imperative 

Luficnb loving Lupcnblice amiable, 

COiinan to remember ; ODyneb, OOynbelic belonging to memory. 
2dly, Sum, Sume some, a part or portion of any thing : rather the mm 
or amount, perhaps from the same root with the Greek cwjxa fl 
body. 

Nouns adjectived by yum. 

Fpemc kindness Fpemjfum the body of kindness, benign, 

Pynnc pleasure, joy .... Pinjfum joyful. 

Verbs adjectived by pim. 
In the Perfect. 

Bu^an to bow. . . . Ct)an boc bowed Bocfum compliant 

Pypcan to work . . COan peopc laboured, . Peopcf um laborious, 

irksotne. 


Full, Ful the fill, plenty; as an ad 
Tuns <fte <o«^e { \"^^^/<'- 
Poh injury, , , . Pohpull injurious. 


ectiyefulL 
^Z^ /<?ar. . . , GjejTull fearful 
Paetep water . paeteppull dropsical 
Facen deceit , Facenpiill deceitful 


Baep, an adjective termination, most probably connected with the 
Teutonic noun Bar fruit, a production, or producing, or the root or 
past tense of Baepao to bear. ^ 

Nouns adjectived in Baep. 

Lajr desire Lujt-baepe desire-producing,, desirable, 

M\i\ apple iEpl-baep producing apples, 

ydsjtm fruit Paejcm-basp/rMiJ/wZ. 

Tymc, the same with team, an offspring, production, family; issue, from 
the verb Tyraan to teem, to bring forth ; either the substantive 
root, or more probably the original past tense : i, e, produced, 
brought forth, nearly the same as Baep. 

Nouns. 

Lupe love Lupetymc pleasant. 

Other adjectives, 
bepca heap, weight, . tJcpij weighty, thence sad , , l>epjcime we'^hti/, 

anxious. 
Adjectives formed by terminations derived from Verbs : as Cunb, 

paejr, Icaj. » 

Cunb, from the verb Cennan to procreate, to produce, to bear, to bring 
forth. Perfect adjectived is Cunb (natus) born: thence our 
noun and adjective /rm^, and the German noun ^intacMld, 
i. e. something or any thing bom. 
Gob God Gob- cunb God-born, bom of God, divine. 
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Nouns may possess the same qualities in different de- 
grees ; and when the quality of one thing is compared 
with the same quality in another, it is called the Com- 
parative degree. Here are two men both possessing the 
quality of wisdom ; but when compared , one has more 

^p:fast€ned,^xed; and thence/«*^ It is probably the perfect tense 

K*u ^- l"^ "j?"^ ^"^ ¥ "^^ ^*^ (P^^^Ps ^«Fian), upon 
which, in Its adjectived state (Fajten), the verb Foreman to 
fasten orjh, has been grafted, by doubling the ending, as if 
we were to say m English^«/ed or/(w<«jederf. 

ft""!. ^y^P'J^edinike law, pious, reU^ 

Ape^«9«r reverencp respect . : Appa^jt honest, worthy [gum 
Kabe knowledge,wisd<m, purpose Raebjraejt/m to his resqlutim. 

Leajr, Leap lost. The unadjectived perfect tense of the verb leoraa 
to lose.- * 

Nouns adjectived by I-^eaj*. 

Cap care. .\ Capleaj care-lost, careless 

Recc care Recceleaj- reckless, careless 

Nama a name Nameleaj name-lost, nameless 

Feoh money Feohleaj- moneyless 

Dpeam joy ...... Dpeamleaj- joy-to^* or joyless 

Scorn, jrceam *^am€ . .^omXesLj shame-lost ox shameless ' 
Sac strife^ cause, sake. . Saclcaj* harmless 

Blob blood Blobleaj bloodless 

Fsibejifather \ Fx'bejxlesLf father-lost or fatherless. 

3dly. Adjectives formed by terminating syllables, the original roots 
ot which arc not employed for that purpose : these syllables are el. 
ol, ul, which are probably corrupted from the words Full of ©all. 
Dane the mind, thought. . Dancul thoughtful 

Cpib a word Qv\^o\ foulmouthed 

iEte meat, victuals. ..... JExol glutttmous 

P»cce a whtching J^acol wakeful, diligent 

toete heat, hate tJaecol, hetui, hetol hot,furious, hating 

Step $leep . ^ Slapol drowsy,, sluggish 

Gifeagift Gi]^n\e bount^l. 

Some ottier adjectives are lengthened by adopting these terminations : 

Dicce thick Diccol corpulent, gross, fat 

Dinne thin. .,.-.. Dmnul thin 

Verbs Indefinite. 

Ajan to possess At>,JEX hctth, possesses. . M^el hath, all-noble. 

' Perfect. 

,Gej7?uteIian to manifest. . Speoc demonstrated. . Speocol evident 

Fpetan to eat, to fret Fpec Fpctcol gluttonous. 

Some adjectives thus formed are further augmented by he. 

Speotol or Speotollic evident. 
H 
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than the other^ — one 48 wise hut the other is wiser, which 
is the comparative degree. 

4thly. Adjectives forming, augmenting, or diminishing their signifi- 
cation by prefixing a word, or syllable, of substantive, verbal, or ad- 
jective origin. 

Un, contracted from the adjectived perfect of A^an (pronounced 
A pan) to have, to own, to oti?e, signifies wanting or without. 
Nouns adjectived by prefixing the negative un. 
Rame, Rim number, extent, the rim, . Unpim innumerable 

Ma ja might, power Unmaja wanting strength, weak 

Tit) time Untib unseasonable 

Gcoiaca a mate, a consort, a match-^ "S^« ""*''*"'' ""'""'' "*" 

Gemete measure, quantity Un jeraete immoderate, immense. 

Verbs adjectived by prefixing the negative un. 

Cu^ Uncu^ unknown 

FxW6 Vnyjeh'S feud-free 

le^e UnieVe rough 

Li^e Unlike unmercyul. 

Regularly adjectived in anb, enb, and in en, eb. 

pican to know Picenbe knowing, . . . Unpitcnbe ignorant. 

Gemen^ian to mix, . Gemenjeb mixed. . . : UiiTemenjeb unmixed 
Dpean to wash .... Dpajen washed .... Un%pojen unwashed 

Feaiban to fold * . . . Fealb/oWed - Unjrealb not folded, single 

Lei>jaii to Ue , . Gelijene lying, false .Unjelijcne true. 

Adjectives qualified by the negative un. 

bale strong, whole Unhale unwell 

Lycel little Unlytel much 

fif wise Unpijf unwise 

Slaepij sleepy Unylaepij wakeful 

S}'nnij sinful Unpynnij innocent 

Piiijum jjZecwan^ Unpinpum unpleasant 

yxftmbasfi fruitful Unpaeptmbaep sterile 

pitrol wise, skilful Unpittol unskil/til. 

Substantive Prefixes increasing the Signification of Adjectives, v^ 
Tip a lord (and thence lordship, supremacy) 
8ab happiness from } f Gabij happy, Tipeabij very happy, 

an or ajan J \ Tip-faBji chief excellent. 

Gin much GinpaBjr very much, 

, Instead of paepc being increased by Tip, is not Tip adjectived by 
paepc? SeeNotes, p. 101. 

Adjectives increased in Signification by Adjective Prefixes. 
' 6ce eternal , . Gpon-ece equal, eternal, co-eternal 

Speb riches, wealth. . Spebehc tt;eaZ% f epen-ppebelic£>9ii(iim 

^ I substance. 
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When the quality of one thing is compared with the 
same quality in three or mor^ things, it is called the 
Superlative degree: as "Here are three men who are all 
wiseJ* The second has more wisdom than the first, and 
therefore he is the tviser of the two ; but the- third has 
more wisdom than the other two, he is therefore the 
wisest i which is the Superlative degree. 

28. The Comparative degree is formed by adding to 
the Positive any of these terminations * : ep *, epe, ap, 
SBjie, ip, op, up, or yp ; and the Superlative, by adding 
apt, ajt:e, aej^, ept, ipt ^ opt, urt or ypt ; as Posi- 
tive jiihtyxYe righteous I Comparative pihtpipepe more 


. ^ Rask asserts that the degrees of comparison are regularly formed 
by the terminations -oji and -ope : as heajib hard 5 heapboji harder ; 
heapbojt hardest. Instead of the termination -op, we sometimes find ' 
-up ; and in the North -ap. Instead of -ojc^ we find ^u jr and ->ajr : 
for -ep::e^ we meet with Hjte or -yjte^ according to the fluctuating 
orthography of the Anglo-Saxons ; but these peculiarities very seldom 
occur. Rask's Gram. p. 40, sect. 17. 

^ The degrees of comparison, denoted by appropriate terminations, 
are no other than a real comparison of a primitive word, thus applied 
to denote the same state in all other adjectives. 

From A, iimey^duratum, always, aye, is made the comparative Ap, 
Mji before, and the superlative Ajt, MjtJirsL Ap, in the unsettled 
orthography of our ancestors often spelt aep, ep, epe, aepe, ip, op, up, 
yp, and by transposition pe, is still the same word, originally signify- 
ing epe before, in point of time ', and thence, by an easy gp*adation, 
before, in point of quality. The termination ap:; also, though often 
spelt aepc, ifc, ojt, uj-t, ypc, is in each form the same word, and sig- 
nifies ^rs/, originally, like ep, applicable to time; but secondarily to 
quality. Our English words before 9iX\d. first are equally used in Doth 
these senses. These two terminations are the copiparative er, and 
superlative est of the modern English, and by their aid the Anglo- 
Saxon adjectives are thus compared : 

Positive. ' Comparative. Superlative. 

pij* wise . Pijop wiser Pijoj^ wisest. 

Comparatives and superlatives have variable terminations. See 
p. 101 , and the latter part of Note 7. 

^ In Gothic it is lSX)\, which has some analogy to the Greek 
fo'ro; : as xaXX-io'T'o; most beautiful ; a^tarof best. It is also similar 
to the Cimbric (BRADISTA)- broadest, 

h2 
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righieous, ov Juster I Superlative pihtpijra}-t,-ejrt, -yft 
most righieauSf oxjiistest. 

29. Adjectives, in all cases and degrees of compari- 
son, besides the common terminationi sometimes admit 
of an emphatic a, which increases the force of the ex- 
pression. The last vowel is often changed into a, whicli 
has still the same emphatic effect : as £robcunb or ^ob- 
cunbe divine or holy ; ^obcunba very divine or holy ; 
jelupob beloved; j^elupoba well beloved. We have also 
pihtpipa remarkably righteous.; pihtpipepa more re* 
markably righteous; pihtpifejfta most remarkably 
righteous. 

The emphatic a is most frequently added to adjectives 
used demonstratively, or in addressing a person, as in 
the Greek and Roman vocative cases. Oj-palb re Cjiij-- 
tenefta cJ^nmjNopban-hJ^mbpa-pice, Oswald the most 
Christian king of Northumbrta. La ^oba man (Bone 
vir) O good man. La joba lapeop {Ai^ao-TcocXs osyaOsy 
Magister bone) Good master. Matt. xix. 16. 

All woMs terminating with the emphatic a are de- 
clinefl like the second declension. 


^^ 


^ Ther^ is no such thing as capricious inregularity in language. 
What we now call irregular worcls> were once formed according to the 
regular structure of the lan^^uage. This will-be seen by the compa- 
rison of the following adjectives, where the positive is supplied. . 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 

Bee Bet^jie, .ejia better Becjt, -ejta best. 

Sel Selpc good Selojr best, 

Vahftoe / Px W«-PO-^r-er(«^o r Pypjt i. e. po-cjucjc worst, 

\ before tJiat) worse \ wo first, 
(X)a i)iape more masjt most, 

^&^\^J-^\ <*Z!f '■''^"Sit^-} (ft^ip first) most. 

L I mower j more mo*ert j ^ / ■ ' 

amow,aneapj , -* 

Leaf l^IF) ^h I'^fY^i^^s Lasjr least, 

{Yttpejti.e.yttep -ejtoutermost, 
uttermost, - 
Ytemejt i. e. ut-msejt outmost, 
utmost. 


J 
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30. Some adjectives change a vowel ; and others 
have greater irregularities' in their comparison. The 
chief of them will be found in th'e following table®. Some 
words are employed as adjectives only in their compara- 
tive and superlative degrees, being in their positive state 
employed as a different part of speech : — such words aie 
here inclosed in brackets. 


Table 

Positive. 
(^p) ere, brfore 

QscS easy 
(Feop)far 
Geoo^ young 
Gob good 
l>eah high 
Lao^ long 
Lycel UttU9 
CDycel (mycle) much 
Neah nigh 
Sceojit short 
Stpan^ strong 
Yfel evU or bad 


of Irregular Comparison. 

Comparative. Sup£ri«ativb. 


aeppe (aepeji) h^we 
yit>pe older 
ea&jie (e¥) easiet 

betejie (oet) hetter 
hyppe Ugher 
len^pe (lenj) longer 

mape (ma) ^ more 
neape (neap) nearer 
jcyptpe shorter 
jtpengie stronger 
TJPy^ (pyPr) ^orse 


aepejt, ^o^t, first, 
ylbejrt oldest,* 
ea^ojr easiest^ 
fjjqiejtfiirtheet, 
Synjeyt youngest 
betejt best, 
hyhjt highest, 
lengejr longest^ 
liejr least. 
msejt most, 
nyhjft nearest, 
f cyptejc shortest, 
ftpenjejt strongest 
pyppejT worst. 


V 


The posittv^s^ which have now lost that application and meaning^, 
are supplied bv other words, which needing a comparative and super- 
lative are usea only in the positive state> so that the present compa- 
rison of the preceding words is said to be irregular^ as in the table 
above. 

Adjectives in the comparative and superlative degrees^ are still sus- 
ceptible of adjective terminations. £. g. maert most, ma&jcao tel 
most part, of maejran baei of the most part* Bed. 5. 13. Ge boV 
eop jelpe pypjan, Ye do or make yourselves worse, Boeth. 14. 2. 
Fpam yam ylbeftan o^' J^one jin^ejTan, Erom the eldest to the 
youngest. Gen. xliv. 12. 

® In Dan. Sax. the superlative degree is sometimes formed by pre* 
fixing to the adjective Tip or typ, probably derived from the Icelandic 
Ctr or Vttt the name of an idol, and signifies supremacy and lord^ 
ship; and ^in, ^len or ^lena (from at |^na to ^pe^ and signifies vast, 
great,) as eabi^ Uess&i, tipeabi^ most blessed, X^^ fast, firm, vast, 
{inpsp most fast, ox firm. See p. 98, end of Note '. 

' CDape and masjr, kejye and Xmfc, are employed in modem .£nff« 
lish to compare adjectives of more than one syllable^ under the sUg^ay 
varied orthography of more, most ; less, least, . 
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The following mostly form the superlative by mej-tr, 

frmn maeft '* most. 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 

(^jxep) after aeptpe aepejimejt aftermost. 

( Fop^) forth pupj^pe/wr «Aer pypmejte farthermost. 

jDnepeapb(iDn)in2<?ard mnepe more inuMirci mnemejc innermo^^. 

Last (lace) We laetpe (lacop) later | i^^gj^p^ } ^<«»^- 

5^^ ^ ^ wiiddfe mibmert middlemost. 

(Oibbepeapb S 

Ni'Sepeapb wef/ier ni'Sepe (ni'^jK)p) toicer ni'Semejt nethermost. 

Nop^epeapb (nop^) (nop%op) wiorc nor^/i- nop^inejt(Oros.p.21.) 

northward ward most northward. 

(Si'jj) lately fi^p© (jt'^op) Zaier pi'Semejt: to*. 

Uppeapb (up) upward apepe (ufop) ttppcr ypemept upmost. 

Uccpeapb (ut) outward utpe (utop) ottfcr ycemcjc outermost. 


CHAPTER IV. 


PRONOUNS. 


31. A Pronoun', according to the derivation of the 
word (pro for^ nomen a noun)y\s a word used instead 
of a noun : as, ^^ John is good, because he gets his les- 


^0 This termination is retained in the English words uppermost, top' 
most, furthermost. 

* The following note upon the origin &c. of Pronouns is from Mr. 
Webb's MSS. I do not however concur with all that is here stated^ 
and ^specially on the Hebrew word nrtM one. 

" Pronouns must be considered merely in the light of substitutes for 
other words ; substitutes^ not essentially necessary to the use of 
speech and verbal communication of knowledge^ though a very great 
and important convenience^ when once invented. It does not from 
hence follow that they are of late origin 3 their first rude elements be- 
gan probably almost as soon as language itself, though greatly modi- 
fied and extended by subsequent usage. 

" Pronouns are the luxury as well as the convenience of language, 
and contribute much to its polish and perfection -, yet, owing to that 
corruption and contraction to which words of the most frequent use are 
ever exposed, their analytical development is attended with gTeat dif- 
ficulty. This difficulty is increased m the Anglo-Saxon by this cir-» 
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son, and rememb^s what is told him.'- Here he^ his^ and 
him are pronouns^ being put instead of the noun John. 

32. They may be divided into Pei^sonal^ Adjective^ 
Definitive, and Relative pronouns. The Personal and 


cumstance ; — ^that the primitive elements of some of its pronouns are 
not to be discovered either in it or in its kindred dialects^ but must be 
sought for in tongues of remote resemblance and distant origin. So 
that an acquaintance with the articles^ pronouns^ and numerals of 
most of the leading languages of Europe and Asia is necessary to their 
complete elucidation. Pronouns are derived from Qouns and verbs, 
or adjectives and numerals 5 many are also formed by different com- 
binations of these parts of speech. 

*' The first correct notion of the etymology of Pronouns was obtain- 
ed from Mr. Home Tooke's assertion, ' that the pronouns are either 
nouns or verbs.' Whether that great philologist included the nu- 
merals in either of these classes is not certain ; if he did not, his pro- 
position requires a little enlargement, viz. that the roots of the pro- 
nouns are either nouns, verbti, or numerals. 

*' The numerals appear to be originally pronouns : the}' cannot well 
be considered as nouns, not being names of things 5 or as adjectives; 
since they do not convey any idea of the quality or property of the 
things to which they refer, but simply of their number. In counting 
apples, we do not say, one apple, two apples, three apples, &c. but- 
one, two, three, four, and by the words one, two, three, four, we re- 
present the nouns, or apples, without naming them. Here we use 
the numeral pronomen before or in preference to the noun. Are not 
the numerals then, in their primitive form and use, pronouns ? — But 
in whatever way this question be answered, it will make no material 
difference in the present inquiry, since at all events they contribute 
their quota to the part of speech under discussion. 

*' It is not pretended that the following list of elements contains the 
exact identical roots of the words of this class : but merely this, — 
that if they be not the primitive elements, they are nearly related to 
them ', so nearly, as to contain their essential meaning. 

'' Many English pronouns, springing from the same parent stock, 
afterwards branch off, and distinguish themselves from each other in 
three different ways : 

'^ Ist By a simple orthographical variation, by which they appear 
in different cases, or in different parts of speech 3 as. Thou, thy, thee ; 
— ^This, thus 5 — ^Then, than, &c. 

" 2ndly. By adopting, though often with great corruption, the re- 
gular adjective terminations of the Saxon and English languages, -en, 
-erf, or 't, and "ig, or -y ; as. Thy, thy-en or thine. 

'* 3dly . By combining with other elementary words, — ^words which 
in most instances are pronouns in other languages, though only pro* 
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Relative pronound are only to be considered as invaria- 
bly used in a strictly pronominal sense ; Adjectivp pro- 
nouns, according to the present ini[perfect division of 
language, are Adjectives or Pronouns, according to their 
use and position, 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

33. Personal pronouns are such as are applied to per- 
sons, or to what is personified. There are five Personal 
pronouns in most languages, corresponding to the Eng- 
lish /, thou, he, she, it, and their plurals we^ ye or youy 
they. 

nominal temimations in our own 3 as He^ Her^ i. e. He -er, a Gennan 
personal pronoun. 

^^ A few words^ which will not rank in either of these modes of for- 
nmtion, are placed by themselves (see thefolhwingSK^Tcu), Their 
ramifications into different parts of speech will be easily understood. 

*' The orthographical variations will explain themselves : the Saxon 
adjective terminations are -en, -eb, or -c, and -ij, or -y, which sig- 
nify add, that is^ add the noun to which the said adjective belongs ; 
as Thine, thy-en, i. e, thy-add (perhaps) head, 8cc. 

'' The most important of the pronominal terminations are the Greek 
niunerals €1$, [j^ix, ev, one, which appear to form likewise the cases of 
the English pronouns. The German £r man, it, or that. iDi is the 
plural of the Saxon l>, heo, hyt. Lie is originally a noun meaning 
body .* iGB an adjective it is the root of our word like, and termination 
-Zy. Se is the Saxon article Se, jeo, ^at, and means said, 

'^ It is most probable that the pronoun of what we call the third per- 
son, was employed first ; but in the present inquiry they will be t^dcen 
in their usual order. 

^^ First Person, — ^The numeral One appear^ to be the actual root of 
the pronoun /, of (he first person, adopted into several ancient and 
modem languages from one common source. 
' " The Greek and Latin Ego is probably a compound word, the 
being the masculine of the Greek article 0, 0;, ro. It exists in a simpler 
form in the German Ich, and the Saxon Ic, and is probably derived 
from an ancient numeral. 

" The most ancient dialect how extant in which it is to be met with 
is the Hebrew, where.it is the numeral Ech one, Ezek. xviii. 10 ^ and 
from which it may be traced into several other kindred tongues. See 
Patrick's Chart of the Ten Numerals, 

'' As apronoun, the word Ech, Eg*o Ich, Ic or I, means one or first, 

'^ The word Echad is, indeed, generally employed in the Hebrew to 
signify one -, but any person examining the structure of that venerable 


1st Person, pe we 

2nd Person, lie ye or you 

3rd Person. I3i they. 
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Personal pronouns admit of Person and Gender as 
well as Number. 

34. There are three persons in each number, who 
may be the object of any discourse : iki't first person, who 
speaks ; the second, who is spoken to; and the thirds who 
is spoken of. In Saxon and English they stand thus : 

Singular. Plural. 

1st Person. Ic / 
2nd Person. Du thou 
3rd Person. De, heo, hit, 

he^ she^ it. 

language ^ill at once perceive that Echad is verbalised from Ech the 
more simple^ and therefore more primitive form. Thus Ech^ the nu^ 
meral one, becomes the verb Echad univH, he one-ed, or united -, and 
being again taken back to its numeral signification with this verbal 
endings it nearly supplanted its parent Ech. 

" Second Person, — ^As the first person has been formed from the first 
of the numerals^ the second may be easily conceived to have been the 
next number^ or two, and accordingly^ in a great many languages the 
numeral 2, Duo^ du^ tu^ &c, discovers such orthographical similarity 
with the pronoun Thou (Anglo-Saxon Du)^ as to leave but little doubt 
of their original identity. 

'' Utird Person. — ^The third person is by far of most common occur- 
rence^ and is of verbal derivation. In Anglo-Saxon it is formed thus : 

Simple Verb. Jncient Preterite. Prelate Jdiectwed, or 

^ Past Participle, 

iSsetan to call, I3e, heo called, l)yt i. e. t38e-eb, hae-ec, hat, hit^ 

to name. said, it, said or mentioned. 

These three words of the third person l)e, heo, hyc, have exactly the 
same signification; that is, named, mentioned, said; or, as we more 
commonly and accurately say, aforesaid, before mentioned, before 
named: a preceding substantive, distinctly implied, being essential 
to the existence of a pronoun. The Italian word Ditto niay be em- 
ployed in the same manner -, as, ' The man is merry, he laughs, he 
sings/ or ' The man is merry, ditto laughs, ditto sings.' be, heo, 
hyt, have the same signification with Ditto, i. e. Dicto, from the Latin 
word Dictus, said, 

" be, heo, hyt, were originally without number or gender ; but for 
convenience and greater precision they were modified in the plural 
into iDi and hi^ they ; and for the genders, t)e he, was applied to mas- 
culine nouns, heo she, to feminine, and hyt it, to neuter ones.** 

For a more extended Etymology, &c. of the English pronouns, see 
the following Sketch. 


Sketch of the Etymology^ Compmtm^ 


RADICALS 

ARTI 

Primi' 
thtf. 

CLES. 

Aijec- 
thfd. 

an 

Orthograjihical 
variatifm. 

PR< 

A^ectvDed termi' 
nation. 

:)NOUNS. 

Pronominal termi- 
nation. 

MisceUafimu jW 
maJdmi, 

. Greek ut 

Q A. S. an 

}• 

es, is, 's of th 

e Possessive case 
ane (Scotch) 
any, i. e. an-ig 


another 

"2 WickUffeo,on 

§ 

;3 




one, i, e, o-en 

one's 1 . 

none 

^ Greeks 

a f^**^ 

o 

£ Hebrew Ech 



Me 

Moi (French) 

Ego 

Ich (German) 
Ic (A. S.) I 

my, i. e, me-ig 
mine, t. e. my-en 

Mon (French) 


myself 

Mardame 
Mon-Bieur 

From the Nu- 
meral Two. 

r 



Tw9, twa 
Tu (Latin) 

Thu(A S.) 

Thou 

Thee 

Ba (A. S.) 

• 

tuus (Latin) 
thy, i. e, thu-ig~ 
thine, u e. thu-en 

• 

thyself 

Both, t. e, bs^ 

1 

A. S. He (sold) 
CO 5^ 

o St o 



He 

Hyt, t. e, He-^ed 
It 

His, t. e, h»-ttf 
Her, i. e. he-er 
Hers, i. e, her-i«f 

Him, i. e. he-pum 
Its, t. e. it-iif 

Herself 

Himself 
She, t.e.se-heo 

Itself 

A. S. Wer 



Wir(German) 
We 

m 

Our 
Ours 

Your 
Yours 

Oursehes 

Yourself 
Yourselves 

- 

Us 
Ye 

You 

A. S. Tha (said) 

mil 

The 

\ 

• 

That, i, e. tha^ 

This, ^ 

These, >ue, Tha-iit 

Those,J 

Their, i. e, tha-er 
Theirs, i,e, their-i.^ 

They, t. e, the-hj 
Them, t.e.the4rt 

Themselves 
*tother ^ 

A. S. ITwa 



Who 


Whose, u e, hwa-t/f 
Whom,t.r. hwa^fi«c 

rever 

Who ^so 

(soever 
Whomsoever 

• 




What,i.e.hwa-ed 

Wh 

What j^ 

Which, hwsrHc 
Whichsoever , 
ether i.e.hwapOj5 

A. S. iS'iiNi 




Such, swa4ic_j 


und Ramifications of the English Pronouns, 


MfHu 


Mid, t. e* me- 
ed 


L e. 


Le. 


Jc^ecHved 
terminaiion* 


Than 
Then 


I 


tha^-en 


ADVERBS. 

Pronominal 
termination 


Once, i. e. 
one-i'f 


only, oneUke 
anon, in one 
alone, all one 


amid 
amidst 


Twice, «. e. 
twa-iif 


atwo, in two 


Bis (Latin) 


Hence, ue. 
he-en-f/f 

Here» L e» 
he-er 


Thence, i. e, 
tlia-en-i/f 


When, hwsF^n 


i 


Miseellaneotisjbrmations- 


V 


in midst 


i 


"^'^^ifoJS'ard 

to 
Here ^ tofore 

(after 
Hither 

H'*^-}wanl 


Nouns, Verbs, Aujnc^rrt^ Conjunctions, 
and Prkfositions. 


As, t. e* us (conjunction) 

Oneness > /vr«„^.\ 
Unity J (N^""') 

Midst, Middle "1 Middling, Midmost (adj.) 

(iocrity j 
y^oiety (noun), (one part, u e. half) 

C tism 7 , V 

Ego- ^ tist J ('*°""') (Egregious ?) 

( tize (verb) 


Twist, twine, (n. and ▼.) entwine (verb) 
•Twain,, twin, twinbom (adjj.) 


B-{Si(P^P) 


Both(conj.) 

r Combine (Terb)» 
Binus ( Lat. tidj. ) < uncombined (adj. ) 

( combination (noun). 


Where, i. e. 
hwa-er 


Whence>t.e. 
wha-en-ijf 


™. (forth 

Thence I fo^^ 

{about, after, atjl)y, 
fore, from, in, in- 
to, of, on, out, to, 
unto, upon, un> 
der, with, withal 
Thither^ i. e. tha- other 

™*^«lward 


That I f^^^i 
Than S (*^"J- 


r about, at,, as, by. 

Where J *^^' ^""'^ '"» f' 
y on, so, soever, to> 

(^upon, with 

(ever 

(soever 

Whencesoever 


When 


Also 


Whether (conj.) 


^ 
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Gender only refers to the third person singular. 
In this respect the Saxon is as correct as the English. 
The third person, or person spoken of^ being absent, the 
gender could not be known, but by an alteration in the 
pronoun. A variation is unnecessary with respect to 
the first and second persons, who, being spoken to, 
must be always present when mentioned. 

Declension of Personal Pronquns. 
35. The First Person is thus declined. 


Singular. 
N. Ic / 
G. CDm (^me 
D. CDe to ox by me 
A. CDe* me. 


Plural. 

N. pe or pit^ we 
G. Upe or uncep ofns^ 
D. Uf or unc,^ to or by us 
A. Uf or pit^ us. 


* mec^ mek, meh^ in Dan.rSax. 

like the Gothic MlK me» 
^ poe and uph in Dan .-Sax. 


^ un^e and nncpum. 
* upc, npcb, up2 and uph in 
Dan.-Sax. 


36. The Second Person is modified thus: 


Singular. 
N. Du thou 
G. Dm of thee 
D. De to or by thee 
A. De* thee. 


Plural. 

N. lie or jyt ye or you^ 

G. Gopep or mcep^ of ye 
D. 6op or mcpum^ to ox by ye 
A. Gop or mc^ ye or you. 


« Dec and \e\i in Dan. -Sax. 
^ lueji, luepjie and luoji. 


« jeop and in Dan.-Sax. lach, 
lub, luib^ iuich,eopic, lopih^^eiof . 


* Pit is similar to the Gothic ^TT we two, and ^^yt to PIT yoa 
two. They are generally considered as the S^on dual^ and are thus 
declined. 

Dual. 
N. Gyt ^ you two 


Dual. 
N.Pit 
G. Unccp 
D. Uncpum'' 
A. Pit 

* The Dat. has also uiie and 
unje. 


we two 
of us two 
to fM two 

ILS two. 


G. Inceji of you two 
D. Inc]iiiiq * to you twe 
A. Inc you two^ 

* For gyt we have mcit, as if 
from inc jyt. ' It is also mc. 


This is the only form in which there is the least appearance of a 
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37- The Third Person is inflected thus : 

Singular. 

Masc. Fern. Neut. 

N, J>e* he Jieo^ she J2it« it or that 

G. \^\f^ of him liipe^ qf'her l3if of it or that 

D. J>im to him Tiijie to her bim* to it or that 

A. J3ine*^ him. hi^ her. THit it or that. 

Plural. 

Masc. Fern, and Neut. 

N. J5i^ they 

G. JJipa' of them 

D. KSim'^ to^from^ &c. M^;?^ 

A. J3i^ M^97». 

» The Article Se is used for he j 8 hyt. 
as, fe moc jecyj^an pi^ a^. He *» hij, hyj, hio, hia, heo, hi — 

Wight to swear with an oath, Jj. L. heom, they themselves, 
Inae. c. 16. ' hyjia, hiopa, heo/ia: heopa 

•» hyj". *^ hijnc. ** hio, commonlv Feminine^ heopum^ 

• hype, hiepe. hejie, and hep. 

' heo and hi;. ^ heom. > htj and heo. 

)5e, heo, hit, in Dan.-Sax. is. often redundant, being 
joined to articles, nouns, and pronouns, for the sake 
of greater emphasis or distinction, as %aef- he palpt he 
blasphemetk. 

Dual in the Anglo-Saxon language. It is very questionable* whether 
this fragment of a dual is to be considered as the real dual number. 
We find fe we and ;e ye are commonly used when two are signified. 
Ic fop^eap eop, I have given you* Gen. i. 29. Ge ne eeton^ Ye eat 
not, or shall not eat. Gen. iii. 1. *f ye ne seton that we should not 
eat. Gen. iii. 3. The plural is as often used as the dual : hence 
Cfedmon^ when he represents Abraham speaking to his two servants^ 
has RejtsX locic hep^ Renuun you here, p. 62. 1. 2. Ill Gen. xxii. 5, it 
18 Anbibia^ eop hep^ Remain or abide you here, Du in Saxon is eic- 

actly like its Gothic sister 4^n thou. 
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38. Adjective Pronouns are so called, because, like 
regular adjectives, they have no meaning till joined with 
a noun ; as, Upe paebep, our father ; Jjpaet yj- ))in 
nama : what is thy name ? 

Those adjective pronouns which are derived from the 
personal, are only the genitive cases of the personal 
pronouns, taken and declined as adjectives : thus 

CDin my, is the genitive singular of ) y- 
Upe our 9 is the genitive plural of ^ 
Uncep our, is the genitive of pit. 
Din thy, is the genitive singular ^^ \ i. fk 
Gopep yourf is the genitive plural of ^ ^ 
Incep your, is the genitive of jyt:. 

When these genitive cases are put in the adjective 
form they will appear thus : 

M. 8f N. Fem. M. 8f N. Fe?n. 


CDin my COme my 
Upe our Upe our 
Uncep our^ Uncepeowr 
Dm thine Dine thy 


Gopep your Gopepe your 

Incen your ^, Incejxe your 

8in his * Sine hers 

Sylp self 8ylpe self. 

Adjective pronouns for the most part are declined 
like common adjectives. 

39, CDin my is thus declined, exactly like the adjec- 
tive job good. 

SiKGULAR. 

Afasc. 8f Neut. (ineus -um). Fem. (me«). 

•N. OOin ?nine or my N. CDme mine or my 

G. COin-ej* mine or of my G. COin-pe of mine or my 

D. COin-iim to or Jrom my D. COm-jie to or Jront mine 

A. CDin*ne* mine or my. A. OOm-e mine or my. 

■ The neuter gender in the Ace. case generally has mm. 

' For the method of declining uncep and inceji. See Note in fol- 
owing page. 

^ Sin his, is like the Gothic S6INS (suus) his own. 
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Plural. 

Masc. Fern, and Neut. (me?, me^, meflf.) 

N. CDin-e mine or my 

G. COin-pa* of mine or my 

D. OOin-um to ox from mine or my 

A. OOin-e mine or my. 

* In Dan.-Sax. menpa. 

In the same manner is declined Dm thy, and Sin his; 
but Dm thy in Dan. -Sax. makes in the Gen. Plur. |?en|ia, 
40. Upe or uncep our, is thus declined "* : 

, Singular. 
Masc, 8f Neut. Fern. 

N. Upe* our nost^ -rufn Up-e our nostra 
G. Up-e["^ of our Up-pe of our 

D. Up-um*^ to or from our Up-pe to ox from mir 
A. Up-ne^ our. Up-e our. % 

* uj-ep and ufpep. * uj-j-um. 

* uj-jej- and in the Neuter npe or uj-e. ^ "11®' 

- — — — ■ ' ■ I . I , .1 1 I.I ■ . 1 1 ■ > , 

* When two were signified^ the Anglo-Saxons often used uncep and 
mcep instead of ujie and eopep 5 they are, therefore, commonly con- 
sidered as the dual number of ujic, and eopep 3 but as uneep and in- 
cep are very seldom used, even when two are spoken of, it was consi- 
dered better to put them in the Notes, than to make a regular Dual 
Number. They are thus declined : 

Singular. 
Masc. and Neut Fern. 

N. Uncep our noster nostrum Uncepe our nostra 

G. Uncpep* of our Unceppep of our 

D. Uncpum** to or from our Unceppe to or from our 

A. Unccpne our. Uncepe our. 

Plural. 

Masc. Fern, and Neut. 
N. Uncpe " our two nostri, ce, a 
G. Uuceppa of our two 
^ D. Uncpiim '' to or from our two 
A. Uncpe our two. 

• Contracted for uncejiej. * Pttr nncejie. 

*• For uncejium. " 'For uncejium. 

Incep, incepe, or incpe (as the Greek c^wrspo^ -a -ov) your, of 
you two, is declined like ancep {vmrsp^of -a -ov) our, of us two. 
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Plural. 

Masc. Fern, and Neui. 
N. Up-e our nostri -a -a 
G. Up-pa of our 
D. Up-um to or from our 
A. Up-e oiar. 

41. Gopep or incep your^ is thus declined*' ; 

Singular. 
Masc. and Neut. Fern. 

N. Gopep your\e%ier -rum 6opep-e * your vestra 
G. 6opep-ej^ of your Gopep-pa of your 

D. Gopep-um to your Gopep-pe to or fromyour 

A. Gopep-ne your Gopep-e your. 

Plural. 
Masc. Fern, and Neut. 

N. Gopep-e ^ your vestn, -^, -a 
G. Gopep-pa of your 
D. ^owi'ViXXxy to ox from yofur 
A. Gopep-e your, 

^ Goppe •* Inppe in Dan.-Sax. 

Other pronouns ending in -ep are declined like eopep 
your. 

42. The personal pronoun of the third person has no 
declinable adjective pronoun^ but the sense of it is 
always expressed by the genitive cas^ of the primitive 
of the same gender and number ; namely, by hif , hipa> 
hipe, heopa, which are called reciprocals, because they 
always refer to some preceding person or thing, and 
generally the principal noun in the sentence : as, Ra- 
chel peop hype beapn : Rachel wept {for) her bams. 
Matt. ii. 18. J5e police hir pole haljebe^ ppam 
hypa ["^J^nnum : He truly shall save his people jrom 
THEi R sins. Matt. i. 2 1 . 

> r 

^ See Note in preceding page* 
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If it be wished to define the reciprocal sense in hif, 
hijie, hipa, moro accurately, the. definitive word a^en 
own is subjoined : as. Da ]?aepa racenba ealbop flat \i^f 
a^en peap : Then the chief of the Priests slit his own 
clothing. Matt. xxvi. 65. 8e be be hym y-ylpum 
f pjiyc^ recS hyy ajen pulbop : lie who speaketh con^ 
ceming himself seeketh his own glory. John vii. 18. 
To hif ajenpe J^eappe : To his own iiecessity^ 

By the poets this reciprocal sense of hip, hipe &c. is 
sometimes expressed by pin and pine (suus -a -urn) his 
own: as, Bpejo enjla bepeah eajum pinum : The ruler 
of the angels (God) saw with his eyes. Csed. xxiii. 25. 
yrS bpihten pinne ; Against Hig Lord. Caed. vii. 20. 
Opploh bpo)?op piivie : He sletv his own brother: 
Ca^d. xxiv. 4. Ajip Sbpahame ibepe pine : Give to 
Abraham his own woman or wife. Caed. Ivii. 12. 

43. 8ylp or pilp, pylce or pilpe, or sometimes pelp, 
self^. is declined like the common adjectivp; but it 

7 Sylp or jylf e is of the same origin as the Gothic Si AK/V or 

SIAIS j{ self; and so is the Cimbric SIALP, self 

I add Dr. Johnson and Mr. Todd's remarks on the English word 
telf. The former says^ *' Compounded with the personal pronoun him, 
self is in appearance an adjective : joined to the adjective pronouns 
^Vf ihy, our, your, it seems a substantive. Even when compounded 
with him, it is at last found to be a substantive^ by its variation in the 
plural^ contrary to the nature of English adjectives ; as himself, them- 
selves. Mr. Todd observes^ that Dr. Johnson has very rightly esta- 
blished the primary signification of self tohe that of an adjective ) but^ 
in its connexion with pronouns, he seems rather inclined to suppose it 
a substantive : firsts because it is joined to possessive or adjective 
pronouns ; as my, thy, her, &c. and secondly, because it has a plural 
number^ selves, contrary to the nature of the English adjective. The 
latter reason, I think, cannot have much. weight* when it is remem- 
bered that the use of selves, as the plural of self, has been introduced 
into our language since the time of Chaucer. Selven, which was origi- 
nally the accusative case singular of ^df, is used by him indifferently 
in both numbers : I my selven, ye your selven, he himselven. The former 
reason will also lose its force, if the hypothesis which I have ventured 
to propose shall be admitted • viz. that, in their combinations with self, 
the pronotms my, thy, her, our, your, are not to be considered as pos- 
sessive 0r aiy ective, but as the old oblique cases of .the personal pro- 
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is often joined with other pronouns, and then it is either 
indeclinable or thus modified : 

» 

Singular. Plural. 

N. Icj-ylp / myself pej-ylpe we wirselves 

G. COinj-ylpef of myself Upej-^lppa of ourselves 

&c. &c, &e. &c. 

N. Dujylp thyself Gepylpe ye yourselves 
G. Dinpylpep of thyself Gopejiyy\j:p2i of you your- 

&c. &c. &c. &c. \sekes 

N. Jjepylp he himself hiyylfe they themselves 
G. J5ifp]^lpep of himself Jjijiap^lpjia of they them* 

&c. &e. &€• &c. [selves 

N. JJeopylpe she herself J^ipylpe they themselves 
G. Yiijieffl^pe of herse^ Tieop^fflfj^^ of tkey theni- 

&c. &c. &€• &e. [selves 

N. ftitpylp itself 
G. Jjippylpep of itself 

jScc. . &c. 


nouns I, thou, she, we, ye. According to this hypothesis, the use of 
these combinations, with respect to the pronouns, is almost solecisti- 
cal ; but not more so than that of himself in the nominative vase, 
which has long been authorised by constant custom : and it is re- 
markable, that a solecism of the same sort has prevailed in the French 
language, in which moi and toi, the oblique cases ofje and tu, when 
combined with m^rne, are used as ungrammatically as our my and th§ 
have just been supposed to be, wheh combined with self: Je Tai vu 
inoi-m^me, I have seen it myself-, Tu le verras toi-m6me, tJwu shall 
see it thyself. And so in the accusative case, moi-mAfie is added em- 
phatically to me, and toi-m^ne to te It is probable, I think, that these 
departures from grammar, in both langus^s, have been made lor the 
sake of fuller and more agreeable sounds. Je-m^ne, me-m^e, and te- 
9n^«, would certainly sound much thinner and more languid than moi* 
mAne and tot-m^me: and myself, thyself, &c. are as clearly prefer- 
able in point of pronunciation to Iself, meself thouself, theeself. Sec. 
though not all, perhaps, in an equal degree. It should be observed, 
that itself, where a change of case in the pronoun would not have im* 
proved the sound, has never undergone any alteration." 

Mr. Tyrwhitt says, " It may be proper here to take notice of the 
English pronoun or pronominal adjective self, which our best gram* 
marians, from Wallis downwards, have attempted to metamorphose 
into a substantive. In the Saxon language it is certain that j-ylj: was 
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Slip IS also annexed to nouns : as Petpuj^fylp Petei^s 
self. Cpij-tjylp panje ** Patep Noptep" aepopc. Cktht 
himself sang " Pater Noster '* first. Elstob's Horn. 
St. Greg, xxxvi. Pref. 

DEFINITIVES. 

44. Words that define or point out individuals or 
classes may be justly termied Definitives. 

.declined like other adjectives^ and was joined in construction with 
pronouns personal and substantives^ just as ipse is in Latin. . They 
smd, Ic j-ylp. Ego ipse , mm f yipr, mei ipsius ^ rae j-ylfne/me ipsum, 
&c. Pt tpujr f ylj:, Petnis ipse, &c. See sect. 43. In the age of Chaucer, 
telf^ like other adjectives, was become undeclined. Though he writes 
%^fy selve, and selven, those varieties do not denote any distinction of 
case or number 5 for he iises indifferently, himself and kimsehen; 
hemselfBiid hemselven. He joins it with substantives, in the sense of 
ips€f, as the Saxons did. Canterb, Tales, v. 2862. In that selve grove, 
in Ulo ipso nemore, v. 4535. Thy selve neighebour, ipse tuus vicmus. 
But his great departure from the ancient usage was with respect tb 
the pronouns personal prefixed to self. Instead of declining them 
through the cases which they still retained, he uses constantly mt/self 
for Iself and meself; thyself ior thouself and theeself; himself juxid 
hireself, for heself and sheself: and, in the plural number, ourself for 
weself and usself; yourself ioryeselfzxidyouself; and hcTnself for they- 
self. It would be vain to attempt to defend this practice oT Chaucer 
upon any principles of reason or grammatical analogy. All that can 
be said tor it is, that perhaps any regular practice was preferable to 
the confusion and uncertainty which seem to have prevailed before. • 

" Accbrdingly, the writers who succeeded him following his example, 
it became a rule, as I conceive, of the English language, that personal 
pronouns prefixed to self were only used in one ease in each number^ 
vi^. those of the first and second person in the genitive case, accord- 
ing to*the Saxon form ^ and those of the third, in the accusative. ' 

" By degrees, a custom was introduced of annexing ^H/* to pronouns 
in the singular number only, and selves (a corruption, I suppose, of 
selven) to those in the plurcd. This probably contributed to persuade 
our late ^ammarians that selfwaa a substantive, as the true Ehglidsi 
•adjective does not vary in the plural number. Another cause of their 
mistake might be, that they considered my, thy, our, your, to which 
se^ is usually joined, as pronouns possessive; whereas I think it 
more probable that they were the Saxon genitive cases of the personal 
pronouns. The metaphysical substantive self, of whkh our ihore 
modern philosophers and poets have made so much use, was unknown, 
I believe, in* the time of Chaucer." (See Tyrwhitfs Essay on the 
Language 5fc. of Chaucer.) » 

i2 
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Se the.. • . i a pif this 

^nij, BSiVix any Naeitij none 

/Erilipic or aenlipij each'one . Sum ^ome 

/Glc-uht flf/^y Mm^ Nan-uht nothing 

Ylc, ylce ^9fl;w^ •••.•••.•• Spile, j-pilce such 
/Gj^ep either^ •••••••.•.. Na^ep neither 

Psjf^*coughtyany thing. . ) n fifc > /wftg^A/j »o/Ai;^. 

These and some other words are definitives ; but 8e 
they commonly called an article, and pif this^ generally 
denominated a demonstrative pronoun, will require the 
first and most particular attention. 

Declension of the Article ® and other Definitives. 

45. The article or definitive ye, j-eo ^ ]?aBt, the^ tkaty 
has three genders, and is thus declined : • 


8 


' An article is a word prefixed to substantives to direct and limit 
their application^ either to a single thing not previously mentioned 
or jknpwix^ or to a $ingle thing or a number of things already known 
or mentioned : as> an eagle, a garden, the woman. Substantives may 
be said to be already known^ when they have been talked of, men- 
tioned, or under9tooa before. In the former case the article is said to 
be Indefinite ; in the latter^ Definite. 

It is here we shall discover the use of the two English articles A and 
The, A respects our primary perception, and denotes individuals as 
unkn<yum. The respects our secondary perception, and denotes indi- 
viduals as knotpn. To explain by example :-^I see an object pass J)yi 
which I never saw till then : What do I say ? There goes a beggar loith 
A long beard, — ^The man departs, and returns a week after : What do 
I say then ? There goe% the beggar with the long beard. The article 
only is changed — the rest reipains unaltered. Harris's Hermes, vol. i. 
p. 215. 

The necessity of the article arises from the necessity of what are 
termed common nouns or general terms, which are by far the greater 
number of nouns > and its t«M is to reduce their generality, by en- 
abling us occasionally to employ common or general terms instead of 
proper nouns : so that the article, when joined to a common noun^ 
becomes a substitute for another word 3 which, though a pf oper name, 
is commonly of more limited use, and consequently not equally well 
known. Thus joined, , it becomes a great conveaience, in supplying 
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Singular. 
Masc. Fern. Neut. 

N. Se* 8eo* Daet^ the^ that 

G. Dae J- Daejie® Daef' of the ^ that 

D. Dam'' Daepe^ Dam*' tbyfrom^^ctlie^that 
A. Done*^ Da« DaBt*» thcy that. 

a ]peo^ J^one^ ^^aene, and ]?aet. « J^ejie 

^ )7aeiD, |?an^ ]?on» J^i^ and in ' On is sometimes added to 

Dan. Sax. ^y and \\Z* I'^P^ - ^ l^asjion in e(2. 
« J^aen^J^aene^ bcne^ and ]>anne. 8 ]>aenp. . >» j?ac. 
^ jfe^jio^|'aep^faeo^]'eo^and]?aet. ' fip, J?aj*. 

■■ ■ p I W !■ Ill II I ^i^W^^M^l^— M— ■— — — P— — 

the place of a word or name^ either not in the language^ or not known 
so weH to ourselves and to the persons with whom we are conversing. 
. The is called the definite article^ and is the imperative mood of 
the Saxon Dean to take, Tooke^ vol. ii, p. 60. See Crombie^s Ety-" 
mology, p. 63 and 64. 

The indefinite articles are an and a. An is the original word 
always used by the Saxons; for they wrote an tpeop a tree; an peopa 
afewy which succeeding times contracted into a. It is the numeral 
adjective (ane^ sen^ an^) one ; applied as the French and Italians ap- 
ply their numerals tm, une, the. Dutch their een, and the Germans 
their em. See Crombie*s Etymology, p. 57. 

By whatever term a and an be designated^ it seems evident that 
they were originally synonymous with the name of unity : hence they 
cannot be joined to a plurfd noun. 

In languages that have no indefinite article, the word alone is used 
in the indefinite sense. Thus in English^ which has no indefinite arti- 
cle in the plural number^ men means any men ; and the men, same 
particular men : in the same manner as a man means any man ; and 
the man, some partiailar man. See Crombie's Etymology, &c. p. 52 ; 
Harris's Hermes, p. 214 ^ Grant's EngUsh Grammar, p. 23 ; Tooke^ 
vol. i. p. 58. 

» Tlie article je, fCQ, sometimes signifies that: as^Seman FOppypS 
op Ijpabela polce, Exod. xii. 15, That smil shall perish from the people 
(^Israel. The Latin Vulgate has ". Peribit anima iUa de Israel." TTie ori- 
ginal Hebrew haa not only the article n (e)> often signifying that, but 
tl(\Ttn (eewa)> another definitive, pointing: out the person more de- 
finitely : as, That or that very soul, SiC.^^'^W^O Minn tl«33n nitOJ) 
(un^k^rte en^pes eewa xnT^eral). The Greek Septuagint has followed 
Uie Hebrew, using two definitives — the article i) the or that, and 
exfii/ij. E^i^Mipev^ffsra^ ij ^*JX'i ^^^y^ ^ l^patiK Another example 
of jpe being used for tfyit, is John vi. 10 ; On )?appe ytope p»j* mycel 
^aepji la that place was much grass- The Greek is Hv Ss ^prof 
toXvg sv r(p roTtw. Here rov is the article signifying thai* The Latitf 
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Plural. 

Masc. Fern. Sf Neut. 
N. Da» the, those »« 
' G. Daepa^ ofthcy those 
D. Dam*^ to ox from the^ those 
A. Da the^ those. 

» In Dan. Sax.J^iu, jjyj andin *= fas.m, J^am, j7on, J>i, and in 

the N. S. cejj and teyy. Dan. Sax. fy-and j?!^. 

*> In N. S. cejjjia and ceyyjia. 

The Angio-Saxon article is prefixed both to proper 
and common names '* : j-e is put before masculine 
nouns ; as, j-e man the man, and j-e lohanncf John : 
yeo before feminine nouns ; as j-eo pipman the woman, 
and j^o JB]>e\\:\e'be ^thel/leda : and J?aet'* before neuter 
nouns; as, f>set yadh the seed. 

46. The use of the article may be seen in the follow- 
ing 

EXAMPLES. 

The Nominative Masculine, Feminine and Neuter : — 
8eo j-apel yjr ma j^onne mett. ^ ye lichama ma 

■ I I 1^1 111 ■ -^^— 11 I. ■■!■ Ill 11 " 

would be illo : as, ^* Herba autem multa erat in illo loco.'* For the de- 
rivation of fe and jeo, see Note *^. 

• '^ Da signifies those as well as the : as, Gehypan J7a ]7inj fe je 
jchypa^. To hear those things that ye hear : Matt. xiii. 17. 

** The Anglo-Saxons not only used their article before common 
nouns, but before proper names, as the Greeks used 5, yj, and the 
Italians il and la. The former wrote 6 A\s^ay$po$ Alexander; the 
latter, il Tasso, Tasso ; and the Saxons, Fop jJaene Depobem, For 
Herod,* Matt. ii. 22. Daej" Daelenbef mubop. The Saviour* s mother: 
he was called iDaelenb, from hslan to heal. The Italian il, lo, la, de- 
rive their origin from the Latin ille he, the, that ; and the French le 
is evidently from ille; the former syllable, il, expresses he, and the 
latter, le, denotes that; unemphatically serving as the definite article. 
Hickes's Thesaurus, vol. i. p. 8 : and Crombie s Etymology, 8vo. p. 63. 

** The definitive Jraec or J?atr that, often appears to signify only the : 
as, Daec jobe jBnh, The good seed: Matt. xiii. 38. Daec plob. The 
flood. Matt, xxiv.39. Daec popb,THE word. Matt. xiii. 20. 

When set before masculine or feminine noun3> it also often sig- 
nified only the : as, Daec pip. The woman. Matt. xxii. 27. Daer pole. 
The people. Numb. xi. 4. 
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' ]?onne f peap. The soul h more than ntedt, and 
THE bocfy more than the clothing. 

Genitive Masculine 

jfjaey: as,Ne eaptrjju ]>sey Capepej* ppeonb. Thou 
art not (thejriend of C<Rsar^ or) QBsarsJriend. 
John xix, 12. 

Feminine 
]?aepe^ as, Daene tiepobiabircian bohtuji. The 
daughter of Herodias (or Herodta^ daughte^^). 
Matt. xiv. 6. 

Dative Masculine 

J>am: as, Anb cpae^ to fam JJaelenbe, And said to 
THE Saviour. John xix. 9. 

Feminine 
f aepe : as. Op J?aepe tybe. Of nt from the (that) 
time. John xix. 27. 

Accusative Masculine 

fone : as, Duph fone pirejan, By the prophet. 
Matt. i. 22. 

Feminine 

X 

fa : as. Da ptobon pi^ |>a pobe, They stood near 
THJg cross, John xix. 25. 

Neuter 
f : as> Nim f cilb. Receive the child. Matt. ii. 13. 

Use of the Article in the PluraL 

Examples. 

Nominative 

fa : as, f fa lichama ne punobon on pobe, That 
the bodies remain not on the cross. John xix. 3 1 • 

Genitive 

f aspa : as, CDaneja f aepa luba paebbon f ip jeppit. 
Many of the Jews read this title. John xix. 20. 

Dative 

Jam: as. On fam ba^um com lohannep, /;z those 
days ccLnie John. Matt. iii. 1 . 
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Accusative 

fa : as, Dejiobej' clypobe J?a timjel^pitegani Herod 
called TH^ (star-diviners) astrologers. Matt. iiy7. 

8e is sometimes put for he he. . . , v ^ 

47. 8e, fee, |?e, bee, ]?at, used in Saxon for ^tVj^2^^, 
guody who and which: aSj /Gnfeap j-e, JEneaswho; opep 
faene, ov^ z^A(ww ; j-e pap wAo was. Luke i. 23; jre ip 
jenemeb, who is called. Lukevi. 15; ealle ]?aet he 
ahte, all that he had. Matt, xviii. 25 ; j-um pip j'eo 
haepbe, a certain woman who had, &c. Luke sdii. 11 ; 
be aelcon popbe \e op Gobep muj^e J^ae^, by every word 
tbhich goeth out of God's mouth. Matt. iv. 4. 

Observe also, ]?e'^ is the English definite article the; 
and in Anglo-Saxon it is set before nouns in any case, 
apd in both numbers: as, lohannep \t pulluhtepe cpae]?, 
J^ohn the Baptist saith. tJu maej J?e laece haelan fe punt), 
Ao2^ ca;2 the physician heal the wound. Bede. 

De, together with the personal pronoun or article 
after which it is placed, frequently stands only for the 
relative word who ; which relative is always of the same 
person as the pronoun expressed in Saxon: as, ic )?e 
ptanbe is who standi and not I who stand; for ic and 
f e together only stand for who of the first person. This 
is seen from the whole passage : Ic eom Gabpiel, ic }e 
ptanbe bepopan Gobe, / am> Gabriely who stand before 
God I ]?u ^e jelypbept, (qui credidisti,) who believedst ; 
pe Jje com on Dpihtnep naman, (qui venit in nomine 
Domini,) who cometh in the Lord's name. Mark xi. 9 ; I 
paebep ujie )?u J?e eapt, mir Father who art. Matt. vi. 9; 
pe man pe Jjc, the man who ; anb ealle tpeopa \2l \t 
habba^ ifddh^ and all the trees which have seed. Gen. i. ^ 
29. Sometimes, however, the personal pronoun may 
be expressed : as, je be pophton, ye who work. Matt. vii. 
23 ; eabije pynb J?a ]?e nu pepa^, blessed are they who 
notv weep 4 Matt. v. 4. 

*' De and J?y in the Dan. Sax. are set before nouns in all gendere 
and in any case, but principally, in the Dative. For the derivation of 
J7e, see Note * and ^^. 
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De J?e sometimes occur for j-e ]?e : as, ]?e J?e on me 
belyp^, who believeth on me. Bede. 

De placed before he in all ca^es stands for who in the 
same case : as, De ]?uph hir pillan^ through lohose will. 
Gen.xlv, 8; J?e ]?uph hme,/Ar(w^A whom. Matt, xviii. 7; 
|>e hipa naman, whose nam^e. Numb. xiii. 5. 

48. Daet or |?at is used in Saxon as its derivative thai 
in English, not only as a relative, but as follows : Se 
J^selenb ]?aet pifte, the Saviour knew that. Matt. xii. 
15 ;• J>£Bt bybe unholbman, an enemy did that. Matt, 
xiiit 28 ; Ic yecj^e eop. ]?aet aplc ibel popb, / teUyoUy 
THAT every idle word. Matt. xii. 36 ; ealle |?a j^mj Jje 
je pyllen f men eop bon, &c, «// things which ye will 
THAT wre» do to youy &c. Matt. vii. 12. 

A pronoun is sometimes set before the article for 
greater emphasis or distinction : as Cpae^ he j'e biycop 
him 'co^the bishop said to him; Cpae^ heo j^eo abbubij^j-e 
to him, the abbess said to him.. Cod. MS. Hickes's 
Thesaurus y p. 8. 

49. The Definitive Di]r> this^ is declined thus : 

Singular. 

Masc. Fern., Neut. 

N. Dij** Me* hie Deoj- thishstc Dij- this hoc 

G. DifCf^ of this Dij-j-epe^ of this Dij^ej- of this 

D. Difum*^/o,^c. Difjrepe^ /o, &fe. Qiyvkm^ to this. 

A. Dij-ne this. Day* this. Dij-* this, 

• Plural. 

V 

Masc. Fern. 8f Neut. 

N. Daj* these^ \\\y hse, haec 

G. Dijyepa^ of these 

D. Dij-um tOy by^ 8fc. these 

A. t)2if these. 

* DaBf , J^ej-, ^eof . For the deriva^ ^ Dijff e, ^aejie, Juj-ejie. 
tkm of Jwj-, see Note *^. * Daef , J^ooj. 

5 Dijp,J>ij-on or}?yfon, J^ajfuro^ J?yfttm. •' 
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Sometimes J^ip ihisy in the masculine or feminine 
gender appears to be less definite than commonly, and 
merely supplies the place of the article j-e, j-eo, )?aBt the: 
as 8enb uj" on |?ap f pyn, Send us info THESwiney Mark v. 
12 ; Da eobon J?a uncla&nan jajrtaj^ on J?a fp^n, Then 
the unclean spirits entered into the swinge. 

50. The following definitives are declined like mm 
mt/y or job good: 

Masc. &f Neut. Fern. 

/Bnij, aeni asnije any * 

Naenij naenije none 

/6nhpic or aenhpij •••••••••••• aenlipije each 

Sum •••••..••• k •• • • • f • • rume some 

Gall " ealle all 

/Blc • • ••.••.. • • aslce all 

Apiht, apuht, apht, auht, 1 anv^thin^ 

aht, uht, piht, or puht / •••• ^ny-ff^^ 

Napiht, nopiht, nauht, naht, ") » . 

naenijpuht J ^ 

/Glc-uhc r . . • . any-thing 

Nan-uht •••... no-thing 

"Spile, hpilc, ]?illic, \y\c or ]?ij-lic . . j-pilce such 
Ylc '^ .^.. y Ice same. 

These are declined like adjective pronouns in ep, 
such as eopep your : 

Masc. 8f Neui. Fein. 

Au]?ep, ofep, o]>op, opfep, ou]?ep . . au]?epe, &c. other 

/Gjj^ep • . .aejjjepe both^ either 

Na>ep, napfej., na]>op, nahp». 1 .^^ 

f ep, nohpepep &c J '^ ^ ' 

1^ 6al^ eall^ or ael)^ being prefixed to other words^ import excellence, 
perfection, fullness : as^ iEllmihti^ aZm^/tfy; al Ipealba aZZ-jfov^mfng. 

'^ When a is annexed to ylc^ it gives particular emphasis : as> yica , 
that very thing or p^son; in Masculine^ je y)ca ^Ae very same; in 
Feminine^ jeo ylce the very same. In the Genitive Masculine and 
Neuter, it* is ]>a j- ylcan of the very same ; and in (he Genitive case 
Feminine, l^aepe ylcan of the very same. It is declined, as all words 
with the emphatic a (see Etym. 92), like the 2nd declension Piteja. 
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RELATIVE. PRONOUNS. 

51. Relative Pronouns *^ are so named because they 
relate pr refer to some word or clause going before, 
hence called their antecedent. lipa, hua taho^ Masc. 


'^ Mr. Webb observes, that in Anglo-Saxon, the relative pronouns 
are partly derived from verbs, and partly borrowed from foreign sources. 

One relative pronoun appears to be derived from the same source 
as the Greek article. Dpa icAo, Greek article o. — ^This pronoun is ad- 
ectived in -cb and -en : as 

hpaet, i.e. hpa-eb, hpaeb, hy^ty what ; 

hpasD, u e. hpa-en, hpeea when; — ^the latter is not used as a pronoun. 

Some are derived from verbs thus : 
Simple Verb. Ancient Preterite, Adj. Pret. in^dandew. 


Dean to take, assume, 
or speak of before. 
(Tooke,Y61.ii.p.59.) 


Da, J?e, J^eo, \yl said, 
mentioned, &c. 


In ed or t, Daec said, 
L e, Da-eb, J?aec 
that. 


in en.— rDsn, which is the modern then and than ; not indeed used as 
pronouns, but possessing the exact signification of that ; some 
noun being always understood after them : viz. 'time always after 
then; and manner, degree, &c. after than. 

Da, )^e, \y, )7eo are Masculine or Feminine ; Dset is Neuter, and 
signifies who, this, that, 

That«md 
' The {that unadjectived) said 

Then (adjectived in en) that time 

Than (ditto) . Than is that, differently constructed : as " They loved 
I him more than me,**^ i. e. " They loved me that much (or that 

\ degree), they loved him more 

There (fa-ep) that place. 

\ Simple Verb. Ancient Preterite. 

j Saejan to say Se, peo said ; used in the sense of who or that, 

Se, mascidine ; peo, feminine. 

Se, peo is not adjectived as a pronoun. The regular adjectived pre- 
terite would be jBd'b, The 5 is often dropped in Anglo-Saxon j and 
instances are abundant where this verb occurs : as (X)an jseb, COeii 
jaeboD, in which the g is obviously sunk, both in the pronunciation 
and orthography. 

Home Tooke derives pr, pco, differently, thus (see vol. ii. p. 60) : 

Seon to see. Imperative, pe, peo see. But perhaps the imperative 

was originally nothing but the preterite applied in an imperative sense. 

^, peo are equally preterites of peon as imperatives 3 its use, and the 

analogy of other similar pronouns, seem to require a pretjprite signi*. 
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and Fem. and hpaer, huast '^ what^ Neut. &c. are thus 
declined: 

Sing. & Plur. Sing. & Pjlur. 

MusB. 8f Fem. Neta. 


N. lipa who 

G. lipaef whose 

D. J3pam * /o, Jroniy 8fc. 

whom 
A. Kipsene^ whom. 


lipaejr of what 
J3pam * tOy Jrom, Sfc. 

what 
l^paet what. 


* bpaetn and hpi. •» TJpone. « l)pac, huaet. 

Examples 
of hpa, &c. J5pa j-ealbe J?e ^nrne anpealb, ff^ho gave 
thee this power? Matt. xxi. 2o. J3ua ij- J?ip Who is 
this? lipaej- j-unu ij- he, Whose son is he? Matt. xxii. 
42. lipaene j-ece je, Whom seek ye ? John viii. 7. 
J3paet penj-t ^ii, What thinkest thou? Mark iv. 41. 

J3paet is used for hpa: as Jipaet: ijr Jjej", ^^o 3w /Atf ? 
Mark iv 41. Jjpaet ij- J?ej- mannej- j*unu. Who is this 
mans son ? John xii. 34. 


fication. Let the same use and analogy determine whether it is most 
naturally derived from jeon or pe^an^ and signifies see, seen, or said. 
The simple relatives re, }a., hpa are frequently compounded with 
each other^ and with different particles. 
t\ With each other^ probably for the sake of greater emphasis : as fe 
fc, je ^e^ ^e ^, and ^a ^, not used as a pronoun. 

Se bpa contracted in jpa so, not used as a pronoun^ except when re- 
compounded into jpa hpa jj^a whosoever. 

With different particles, particularly the terminations -ap , -ep, -ep, 
-he, and the prefix ^e. As or es, and er exist, in modern German, as 
independent personal pronouns, and signify he or it. Er is evidently, 
from the Anglo-Saxon noun t3ep or Pep a man^ and he is the Anglo- 
Saxon term for body, resemblance, similarity, like, 
^^y (i. c. ^a-ep savd-man, said-it) this, who 
Dsepe (i. e. ^a-ep said-man, said-it) who 
iDpaep (i. e. hpa-ep what-it) whose 
t^yddji (i.e. hpa-ep what-man, what-it) what (understand place) 

where, not used as a pronoun, 
bpilc (i. e. hpa-lic what-Uke) which. 
. >' Some class with the above, hp»t-hu ju, hpset-hpe^u, hpsc-lipe^i 
and the Dano-Saxon, huoc-huoe^o $qmewhat, a Uttle ; bpset^hpejju- 
niQ^a, hpae^-hpgejanun^ep somewhat, something, &e. 
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In the same manner — that is like hpa — ^are declined 

Masculine and Feminine. Nevter. 

M^ hpa every one M^ hpaet (from *ajlc hpa) every 

thing 

Ge lipa any one Ge hpaec any thing 

6IIej hpa who else? Gllep hpaet what else ? 

Ge hpa any one Ge hpaet any thing 

■' • Gllep hpaec what else ? 

Spa hpa ifa. whosoever: as^ Spa Spahpaetjj7atoAa^«oet7er.* as^ DoV^ 

hpa jpa eop ne unbeppeh%, ppa hp«t jya he eop pec je. Do 

Whosoever shall not recdve you: whatsoever he telleth you: St. 

Matt. X. 14. John ii. 5. 

52. The relative pronoun hpilc", Masc. (qui) tvho\ 
hpilce. Fern, (quae) who ; hpilc, Neut. (quod) which or 
what. Gen. hpilcep, Masc. and Neut. (cujus) whose ; 
hpilcepe or hpilcpe. Fern, whose^ &c. is. declined like 
the adjective gob goody or the adjective pronoun uncep, 
&c. J 

Spa hpilc j-pa whosoever^ is declined in the same man- 
ner : as Spa hpilcne j-pa hi baebon. Whomsoever they 
cLsked: Mark xv. 6. 

lipilc is also used in a definitive sense, signifying 
every mie^ all; and its compounds aejhpilc, aejhpilce 
(for aelc hpilc) every one^ &c. 


OF NUMBERS. 

53. Numbers are either Cardinal or Ordinal. The 
Cardinal express a number absolutely, and are the 
hinges upon which the others rest : as, an one; tpejen 
two ; J?py three, &c. 

Ordinal Numbers denote order or succession : as j-e 
popma the first ; pe oJ?ep the second; p-e J?pibba the 
thirdy &c. 


p ■ ■■ * • 


'8 For the derivation of hpilr, see Note ^*. 
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Cardinal Numbers. Ordinal Numbers. 

1 An * one ^» . r Se pojima thejtrst:^ 

2 Tpejen •» twoV Se o)?ep the secojyi 

3 Dpy *= three «« Se J^pibba iAe ^/lir^ ^ 

4 Feopcp/owr ** Se j:eoji);a </ie fourth 

5 Fip ;?i?e Se jripta the fifth 

6 Six 510? Se pxta ^Ac sir/A 

7 Seof on '^^ecew • . . . . Se jeoj:o]7a <Ae seventh- 

8 Gahra cio^A^ Se eafateoj^a the eighth 

9 Nijon nine^ Se m^ofsi the ninth 

10 Tyn ten^ Se teo]7a the tenth 

1 1 Giibliijraii® eleven Se enblujrta' the eleventh 

12 Tpelj: twelve Se cpelpa the twelfth 

13 E^eotyne thirteen ^ Se Jjieotefa the thirteenth. - 

14 Feoyej\tync fourteen ®^ . . . . Se peopepteoj^a the fourteenth 

* Bene, aen. ^ Seo):en,ryj:an.. 


'^T^Z^j'^yZi'^T^ ^ aenble^an, aenbl5'j:aii. 

>J^eo. 'enblefta, aenlypta, aellyfta. 


-•- 


. »9 The Gothic has, AINS, AINA> AIN, one; and the Cimbric 

ATT, owe. 

«o Cimbric FYRST, and Gothic I^KHMISTA, tJt^ first: 
«» In Gothic TVAl* T\;^S, TVA> duo, du^ duo, tu^o: 
the Cimbric is TU, <m;o. 

*» The Cimbric is THRY, three, Gothic cflKlNS 

«3 Gothic <PKIcVQA */ie third, 
«4 Cimbric FiUHUR./oMr. 

2^ The Gothic is NIllH nine. 

2^ The English word ten is formed from ton, tyne, cyn, the past 
tense or passive particifjle of tyuaii to inclose, to encompass, &c. As 
there is nothing strictly arbitrary in language, the names of Numerals 
must have a meaning. It is very probable that all numeration was 
originally performed by the fingers, the actual resort of the ignorant 5 
for the number of the fingers is still the utmost extent of numeration. 
The hands doubled, closed or shut in, include and conclude all number^ 
And naight therefore be well denominated cyn or ten, as closing all nu- 
meration. If you want more, you must begin again -, ten and one, ten 
and two &c. to twain-tens 5 when you again recommence twain-tens 
and one, &c. See H. Tooke's Diversions of Purlev, vol. ii. d 201-^ 
204. ^ :^ r- 

87 The Cimbric is THRETTAN, <Airto». ' ' 

«« In Cimbric FIURTAN,/ottr^ee7<. 
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Cardinal Numbers, Ordinal Numbers. V 

15 Fiptyiie fifteen Se j:ij:teo>a the fifteenth 

16 Sixtyne «irtecw^ ^ . . . Se pxt;eo^a the sixteenth 

17 5eof oncyne seventeen . . Se f eojronteoj^a the seventeenth 

18 Gahtatyne eighteen Se eahcateo]7a the eighteenth 

19 Ni-^ontync nineteen Sem^ovtcoyd the nineteenth' 

20 Tpencij twenty^ Se tpenteogo]7a e/i€ twentieth 

21 An *j cpentij o»e and 1 Aa *3 tpenr;eojofa owe otmI tweti- 

twenty. J" tieth 

30 Djiittij <^ir<y Se fjiittijo^a the ihvrtieth 

40 Feopepnj/or/y Se jreopejiteojo^a the fortieth 

50 Fiytij^ fifty '. Se pipteojo^a the fiftieth 

60 Sixtij 5ir^y Se pixteojo^a f^e sixtieth 

70 toUNDpeopontjj sez?en^3i Sc DUNDpeoponcijo^a <^e se- 

ventieth 

80 t)UNDeahtati3 eig/i/j^ Se bUiS'Deahtatijo^a theeighti^ 

eth 

90 l3UNDiii2ontij^iwe<y Sc l^UNDnijonteojo^a </ie »i«e- 

tieth 
100 DUNDteoDtigan^Mw--* Se bUNDceontcojo^a ^/ie /^wn- 

dred . S" dredth. 

110 l3UiN Denluponri J an /mn- &c. Sic, 

dred and ten > 

• 120 DUN Dcpelpci J an hun- 
dred and twenty 
200 TfihunX) two hundred 
1000 Dupenb a thousand. 
&c. • &c. 

To the preceding Numerals may be added 

54. Sum, j-ume, somCy or about ; as, 
ppittija fum, some thirty ^ or «/io^^/ thirty. 
Sumetpejen, about two. 
8ume ten, about ten. 
Ba, bejen, batpa, biitu, butpu, both. 
Tpm, jetpm, twins. 


«» In Cimbric SIAXTAN, sw:te€«. 
^ See Note 3, Chap. iii. page 4. 

'^ The word bUND answers to the Moeso-Gothic hllNd. a hun- 
dred. The Saxons prefixed bUND to Numerals from 70 to 120. 
Junius thinks it is an expletive^ as peopon seven and ti^ (in Gothic 

TiF) ten, denote seven tens or seventy without bUND prefixed. 

The Goths post-fixed htlWdt. See Lye's Dictionartpiuh voce. ' 
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An-pealb {onefold^ simple; rpjf-pealb, two-fold; }?py. 
pealb, threefold. 

81^, a Journey, time, especially in the Dative Plural p)?- 
uln, fifon, or pfan, is added to numerals to denote 
times ; as Feopep pJ?on four times, Fip p^on Jive 
times, liunbj-eojzontij pJ>on seventy times. The 
three first Numerals have their own form to express 
this idea ; as, aene once, rp^pa twice, I>pypa thrice, or 
three times. 

Declension of Numerals. 

55. An, ane one, and fum, j-ume some, are declined 
like the adjective 30b good. 

Ba AoM, tpa two, and )?py three, are declined thus: 

• 

N. Ba both 

G. Bejpa of both 

D. Bam /o or by both 

A. Ba 60M. 

• 

Feopeji in the Dative remains peopep ; as in Orosius, 
p. 22, On peopen bajum in four days : but it makes 
peopejia in the Genitive. 

Fip^v^, and pix six, are indeclinable. ' 

8eopon seven has a Genitive, peopona. 

Tpelp has tpelpum and tpelpa; as, an op fam tpelpum, 
an bapa cpelpa, ime of the twelve. But it is often in» 
declinable ; as, mib hyp tpelp leopnmj-cnihtum, 
amidst his twelve learning knights {disciples). 

Tpentij twenty, and other words in tij are declined 

N. T13 

G. Ti5-pa 

D. Tij-um* 

A. T15. 

* -on, -an. 

These words in tv^ are used in the nominative and 
accusative both as nouns which govern the genitive, 
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and as adjectives which are combined with nouns in 
the same case ; but in the dative and genitive they seem 
to be used merely as adjectives ; as, tpentij jeajia, 
twefity years: Jjpytrtij jrcilhnjaj^ or j-cilhn3a/2£/^w/y [o/*] 
shillings I tpentijum pmtpumybr twenty years^ J>pit- 
tijum ])Uf-ent>um by thirty thousands. 
56- The word lieALFe'* halfy before or after a nu- 


^ Our ancestors made use of two ways in numbering things. The 
first consists of putting together nouns of number, and another noun 
or pronoun, without any conjunction ; as, Anb ^f ymb iii pucan 
com je cynin^ Gobjiun };pitti^a jrum J^apa^monna ]7e in ]?am bepn 
pcopj^ujfce paspon. And about three weeks after king Godrun came with 
ahnut thirty of the best men who were in the army, — Saxon Chronicle, in 
the year dccclxxviii. Bpocmail paep gehaten heopa eaibopmaii. je 
eetbaepjc ^anoo piftija pum. Their captain was called Brocmail, who 
escaped thence with about fifty, — Saxon Chronicle, in the year dcvii. 

llie second is the use and signification of the Numeral word heaipe, 
half, which in Saxon increases not the number to which it is added, 
but only shows that half is to be taken from it.^ For instance : Op 
^pibban healppe hybe, of two hides and an half; Feop]7e healpe stands 
for three and an half-, as, Feojipc healpe jypb, three rods and an 
half: FeopJ?e healpe hiinb pcipe, three hundred and fifty ships : 0]?ep 
healp hunb bipcopa, an hundred andfifty bishops. Wheelock and Gib- 
son's Chronicles, in the year dcccxciii compared with each other, 
also fairly illustrate this rule ; where that has (Oib bpibbe bealp hunb 
jcipa^ and this COib'ccL pcipa. So the Greeks said rpirov i^[ji,m^oXiov 
(pro duobus obolis et semisse), /or two oboli and an half: e^$ofji,ov 
yjfUfraXavtov (pro sex talentis cum dimidio), /or six talents and an half. 
The Anglo-Saxon manner of numbering is like the Gothic, and the 
Gothic like the Greek, After the same manner also the Latins say 
Sestertius quasi semis terAus, &c. The ancient Cimbri used this way 
of numbering, as AAR HALFTRIDIUM TUSANDA UTDROG 
HELGE MID GUTANUMSINUM, In the year mmd Helgo went forth 
with his Goths (See the 45 1st page of the 5 th Book of Olaus Wormius'« 
DanishMonuments) . The present /ceZa/i^r^ also make use of this way of 

numbering -, as, t tJ^in bt0boti0Dom l^aift fiorDa l^unntaD b^cbna 

(m hdc dicecesi cccl parochia) ; in this diocese there are three hundred and 
fifty parishes, (Taken out of an old MS. at the end of a book of Olaus 
Wormius, that bears the title of Regum Dania series duplex,) The 
Scots likewise having been taught the x>ld Danish and afterwards the 
Anglo-Saxon by our ancestors in the time of the Conquest^ answer 
tho^ewho ask them What o'clock is it? It \shalf ten, which in La^in 
signifies sesquinona est. It is half an hour past nine. So, It is half 

K 
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meral denotes that half must be taken from the number 

expressed, as 

0]>ep healp, one and a halfj 

Dpibtoe healpe, 5 "^ 

Tpa jeape *J J?jiibtoe halp, two years and half the third, 

FeojiJ?e healpe, three and a half. 

Ordinal Numbers are declined as Adjectives. 

The Anglo-Saxons also expressed numbers in the 
same manner as the Romans, by the different positioi» 
of the following letters I, V, X, L, C, D, M ''. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE VERB. 

57- A Verb * is said to be " that part of speech which 
signifies tq be^ or ta do ;'^ or it asserts: something of a 


twelve^ which in Latin signifies semihara est post undecimam^ i. e. It is 
half an hour past eleven. In like manner^ It is half one^ i. e. duode^ 
dma est et dimidia. It is half an hour after twelve. Hickes*s Thesaurus, 
p. 33. and Shelton's View, ice. p. 71. 

^^ I signifies 1^ probably l>ecause it is the simplest and plunest 
character in the alphabet : V stands for 5, because it was derived 
from the Greek T (upsilon), the fifth vowel : X resembles two Vs, and 
sigiiifies 10: L is supposed to represent the lower half of C^ anciently 
written C (see Introduction^ Specimen 4, page 10)^ and consequently 
expresses 50 : C, centum, 100: D^ dimidium, or half a thousanc^ 
500 ', or it may be the half of CI3 : M is supposed to be a contrac- 
tion of CI3^ or to denote mille : hence our miUionj or a thousand 
thousands. 

^ The essence of the verJi> consists in affirmation ; and by this pro- 
perty it is distinguished from every other part of speech. An adjective 
expresses an accident, quality^ or property of a thing* as conjoined 
with a noun : thus when we say '^a wise man,*' wisdom is the name 
of the qualify, and wise is the adjective esxpressing that quality, as 
joined with the subject man. Accordingly, every adjective is resolvable 
into the name of the thing implied, and any term of reference or con- 
junction, as of, with ; but it affirms nothing. Thus if we say " a 


J 
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noun : as,_8e man lupa^, the man Icveth ; here lupa% 
is a verb, because it signifies to (/o something, or asserts 
the action of the noun man. liijr hoc yf, his book is; 
and Tpelp piteja rynbon, twelve prophets are. In these 
exaniples, yp and pynbon are known to be verbs, be- 
cause they assert the existence or being of hip hoc and 
tpelp piteja. 

Angb-Saxon verbs may be divided into Active and 
Neuter '. 


wise man/' which is equivalent to '^a man with,'' or ''join wisdom/* 
or '^ a man of wisdom/' there is no affirmation 3 an individual is 
singled from a species^ under the character of wisdom, but nothing is 
asserted of this individual. If we say " the man is wise/' or vir 
est sapiens, there is something affirmed of the man, and the affirma- 
tion is expressed by is or est. If wisdom, the thing attributed, and the 
assertion is or est be combined in the expression, as in Latin vir 
sapit, it is obvious that the essence of the verb consists, not in de- 
noting the attribute wisdom, but in affirming that quality as belong- 
ing to the subject vir or man ; for if you cancel the assertion, the 
verb is immediately converted into an adjective, and the expression 
becomes vir sapiens, a wise man. 

As nouns denote the subjects of our discourse, so verbs affirm their 
accidents or properties. The former are the names of things, the 
latter what we say concerning them. These two, therefore, must be 
the only essential parts of speech.: for to mental communication no- 
thing else can be indispensably requisite, than to name the subject of 
our thoughts, and to express our sentiments of its attributes or pro- 
perties. As the verb essentially expresses affirmation, without which 
there could be no communication of sentiment, it has been hence con- 
sidered as the principal part of speech, and wns, therefore, called by 
the ancient grammarians TO *PHMA, Verbum, verb, or the word, 
by way of eminence. The noun, however, is unquestionably of earlier 
origin. To assign names to surrounding objects would be the first 
care of barbarous nations 5 their next essay would be to express their 
most common actions, or states'of being. This indeed is the order of 
nature, the progress of intellect. Hence the verb, in order and in 
importance, forms the second class of words in human speech ; and, 
like the noun, is the fruitful parent of a great part of every vocabu- 
lary. See Crombie's Etymology and Syntax of the English Language, 
p. 89 and 110. 

The formalion of Verbs is given in Chap. v. note *. 

^ It is allowed that this division is not strictly correct, and free from 
objection : as Neuter signifies neither, that is, neither active nor pas- 
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58. In regard to their inflection, verbs are regular^ 
irregtUaVy or defective, 

59. To verbs belong conjugation^ moody tense ^ num^ 
beTy^nd person. 

CONJUGATION. 

60. Conjugation is a regular arrangement of the in- 
flections incident to verbs. 

In Anglo-Saxon, all the inflections of verbs may be 
arranged under one form ; there is, therefore, only one 
conjugation^. 


sive J which, as we' do not acknowledge a passive voice, is not pro- 
perly applied. The term neuter is used to denote merely a state or 
posture : as to sleep, to sit, &c. : or if it express the action of its nomi- 
native case, it will not have an object or accusative case -, as t» walk, 
to run, &c. An active verb, on the contrary, will always take an 
accusative case after it. We can thus easily distinguish an active 
from a neuter verb : — if the accusative case of a pronoun can be placed 
after the verb, it is active ; if not, it is neuter, 

3 What is generally termed the passive voice, has no existence in 
the Anglo-Saxon, any more than in the modern English language. 
In every instance, it is formed by the neuter verb and the perfect 
participle It is true, the Romans had a passive voice or passive 
form of the word -, because when passion or suffering was denoted; the 
verb had a different mode of inflection to that which was used in the 
active Voice. They wrote in the active voice amat; in Saxon, he lu- 
fa^, he loves, and in the passive amatur ; in Saxon, he yyje Iiipob, he 
is loved. But neither the Saxon nor English have different inflections, 
for suffering is denoted by the neuter verb, and past participle. In 
parsing, every word should be considered a distinct part of speech : 
wa dojiot call *' to a king" o. dative case in English, as we do " regV' 
in LafJn, because the English phrase is not formed by inflection, but 
by the auxiliary words '^ to a." If then cases be rejected, by common 
consent, from English nouns, why may not the passive voice, and all 
the moods and tenses formed by auxiliaries, be rejected not only from 
the English, but its parent the Saxon ? We shall then see these lan- 
guages in their primitive simplicity. Dr. Wallis, one of our oldest 
and best grammarians, has divested the English of its latinized forms j 
and remarks, when speaking of his predecessors. Gill, Jonson, &c. 
'' Omnes ad Latinse linguae normam banc nostram Anglicanam ni- 
mium exigences multa inutilia prsecepta de Nominum Casibus, Gene- 
ribus, et Declinationibus, atque Verborum Temporibus, Modis et 
Conjugationibus, de Nominum item et Verborum Regimine, aliisque 
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THE MOODS. 

The change* a verb undergoes to express the mode or 
manner in which an action or state exists is called mood. 
There are four moods in Saxon : Indicative, Subjunctive, 

Imperative, and Infinitive. 

•* - » . ■ I , ■ . I ■ . ■ II .1 ... .1 

similibus tradiderunt^ quse a lingua nostra sunt prorsus aliena, adeo- 
que confusionem potius et obscuritatem pariunt^ quam explicationi 
inserviunt." See Preface to Grammaiica Linguce Angliccmc^, p. xxvi. 

The chapter De verba begins 5 '^ Verborum fiexio seu conjugation 
quae in reliquis Unguis maximam sortitur difficultatem, apud Anglos 
leyissimo negotio peragitur." This remark is equally applicable to 
the Anglo-Saxon. Ibid, p, 102, 

The Rev. Dr. Crombie has treated the English verbs with his usual 
critical ability. See Etymology and Syntax of the English Language, 
p. 127. Mr. Grant's Grammar is upon the same plan^ and deserves 
the. attention of those who would fully understand the English lan- 
guage. Perhaps^ however^ both he and Dr. Crombie have pruned too 
much from the English verb. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt observes^ in his Essay on the English Language in 
the time of Chaucer (about 1350) : The auxiliary ^0 ben was also a com- 
plete verb^ and being prefixed to the participle of the past time^ with 
the help of the other auxiliary verbs^ supplied the place of the whole 
passive voice, for which the Saxon language had no other form of ex- 
pression. I am, thou art, he is loved j We, ye, they, aren, or ben 
loved. I was, thou wast, he was, loved , We, ye, they, weren loved, 
Todd's Johnson, vol. iv, p. 25, in appendix. 

^ The Anglo-Saxon Language in the Second Stage of its Formation, 

Formation of Verbs. 
In the very early or uncultivated state of a language, the verb may 
be no other than the noun applied in a verbal sense, without any al- 
teration of its form. This is frequently the case in the ancient He- 
brew, and indeed in the modem English tongue ^ as love, hate, fear, 
hope, dream, sheep , &c. which we use both for things and actions, as 
nouns and verbs 5 though in Anglo-Saxon all these are regularly ver- 
balized, as Slaepan to have sleep or to go to sleep. The Anglo-Saxon, 
however, reaches us in too advanced a state to afford many instances 
of this unaltered verbal application of the noun. 

CPaej power COa;^ may 

Teon reproach, slander Teon to accuse 

Seon the sight of-the eye .... Seon to see. 
It is possible these may be only contractions of longer verbs. 
The great body of Anglo-Saxon verbs are nouns verbalized by tlie 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 


62. Verbs «tre used in a particular form to c^rm^ 
dem/i or interrogate^ which form, from the principal 
use of it, is called the Indicative mood ; as, Ic lupije, 
/ lov€y or shall love. Ne pepbe^ He went not^ hi- 
paj-t )?u me, Lovest thou me? 


addition of the final syllables^ an^ lan, or jan^ or (as sometimes written) 
ean^ ^can^ ^lan. These final syllables^ expressive of action, motioir, 
or possession^, are fragments of words which now make their appear- 
ance only in the form of verbs, the original substantives from which 
they were derived, having dropt into total disuse. 

These almost-primitive verbs are the following : 

Anan^ or an,/o give, to add', thence Anenhf giving, adding, and Anab^ 

anob, &G. given, added 
GsM^sm, or ^sm, to go, to 1 ^___^ rGangcnb, going, moving*, and 
move J \ Gan jeb, gone, moved 

Ap.n,tok^e, to possess _ {^Tc^^^S?""'"^' ^^'' 

Anan, which in its simplest form is An, makes also enb, anb, &c. for 
aoeab 3 and ab, ob, &c. for anab : Gaojan^ which is only ^an doubled, 
makes jenb, janb, &c. and jeb, jab, &c. for janjenb, and gan^ab. 
The terminations lan, and jan are from Gan to go, or Ajan to 
possess : and An is sometimes from its own verb, and at others a con- 
traction of jan and ajan^ . 

By the aid of these terminations nouns acquire a verbal significa- 
tion : as, / 

Bebob a command Bebobaa to give a command, to command 

Bloc a sacrifice . Blotan to give a sactyice, to sojcrifice 

Bpoc misery .... Bpocian to add misery, to afflict 
Byyrap reproach . . Byj-mpian to give reproach, to deride 

Cele cold Celan to give cold, to cool 

Cefipo a bending . . Ceppan to give a bend, to return 

Cnyc a knot. . . . Cnyttan to give a knot, to tie 

Cupjr a curse, . . . Cnpjan. to. give a curse, to curse 

Cypm a noise, . . . Cypman to cry out * . 

Coj-j- a kiss .... Cof fan to kiss 

DfiBl a part Daslan to give a part, to deal, to divide 

Deaj colour . . , , Deajan to give a colour, to tinge. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


The Subjunctive mood generally represents a condi- 
tional or contingent action^ and is subjoined to some 


OHiers are formed from Gan to go$ as^ 

B£% a bath, Bae]7ian originally BaeJ^^an to go to a bath, to wash 

Bibbe (GotUc KI^) a prayer, Bibt)an originally Bibbejan (Gothic 

Bld.Q/V^)j io go to pray, to pray 
Cib a quarrd, Ciban (originally Cib^an) io go to quarrel, to quarrel 
Comp a battle, Compian io go to battle, to fight 
Spenjao io go to swing, to swing. 

Others are formed from A jau to have, to possess, to acquire 3 as, 
BhjYJoy, Bhj-j-ian (originally Blijj*) to have joy, to rejoice 
Blojtm afiower, Blojtmian (originally Blojtraajan) to have ajlower, 

to blossom 
Dyii a habitation, Byan (originally Bya^an) io have a fiabitation, to 

inhabit. 
Byf ej business, By]fjian to ha/oe business, to be busy 
Caji care, Capian (originally Cap^ajan), to have care, to be anxious 
Ceap cattle, Ceapian to acquire cattle, to buy 
Ike^ dixy, Daepan to have day, to shine 

That Gan and Aran have been often contracted into An or Ian,i^ 
evident from several verbs, hi which they appear both in their t)rigi- 
nal and contracted form; as in these undoubted instances : 
Lijr, ly^e J Lipgeart, Lipian to have iife, to live 
Luj, love 4 Lupjan, Lnpian to have love, to love 
t>epi5ean ; iDepian to go to praise, to praise 
GeJ?ylb, patience : Gepyibjian, GeJ^ylbian to have patience 
Fejiep, afeoer ; Fef epjan, Fejrpian io have a fever 
Fleo, ajfy, Fieojan Fleonne, Fleon, Fiiort to go tofiy, to fly, 
Fylc or Foic, people ; FyJ jan, Fihjian, Fihan, to follow. 

This contraction of Gan and A jan is also indicated by many verbs 
which now end in their first state in an or lan, yet when adjectived 
adopt the syllable Genb, thus proving their original ending to have 
been Gan or Gen 3 as, 

makes ^ Fpeppenb J 


Fpcmian to profit 
Faban U defih 
Gsemniaii to, go to play j 


FpeomijenT), Fpcoraiend profiting 
Fuli^enb defiling 
Gsemmxcub playing, gaming. 

The 
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member of the sentence^ sometimes expressed^ but often 
understood : as, Ic eop j^lle nipe bebob f je lupion 
eop betpynan, I give you a new commandment ^ that ye 
love one another. St. John, xiii. 34^ Daet J?u oncnape, 
That thou mtghtest know. St. Luke, i. 4. 

Tlie great principle upon which the Anglo-Saxon nouns are con- 
verted into verbs, being evident, it may be necessary to notice a few 
peculiarities. 

1st, In some instances, two distinct verbs are condensed into one 5 

as, 

" Fojibeoban, to hid to depart, i. e. 

to forbid 
Fojibsjian, to depart and bear, i.e. 

to forbear 
Fopbu^an, to go to bend, i. e. to 

swerve, to decline 
Fojiceojijran, to go to cut, to cut 
Fojibeman, to go to condemn, to 

condemn 
Foplsetan to leave to go, to let go. 


Fapan, 
to go, to< 
depart 


" BeobaTi, to bid 
B«paii, to hear 
Bu^an^ to how 


Ceoppan, to cut 
Deman, to judge 


> 


form 


■J 


Lffitan, to let, to 
leave* 

Anan and Gan^aa are evidently of this description. 

Anbu^an, to obey, to how to. Here is An at the beginning and the 
end : it was once probably Anbbujan giving-howing. 

Ge-anbibian, to wait ; here is a double prefix, Ge-an, both of the 
same meaning, viz. Give. Ge being imperative of to give, used an- 
ciently as a verbalizing prefix, perhaps in imitation of the Keltic inci- 
pient infiexions, till by use and corruption it was preserved, after a 
better form had been adopted, and applied for the sake of emphasis 
without any addition to the meaning — Gie, Scotch, Ge, German. 
There are very few Anglo-Saxon verl^ now in being without the ter- 
minating an, but there may have been previously to that method of 
forming verbs. The prefix Be is also evidently a fragment of an an- 
cient method of making verbs. An, as a prefix, the same. 

Fop is either Fapan, or Fope before, or Fop cause. 

2nd, In others an unaltered noun and a verb are united : as^ 
Pijc, a feast; Fyllan, to Jill; piytjrulhan, to banquet. 
Palbop, g/ory 3 Fyllan, to^ZZ 3 ^ aXbojipiWiVin, to glorify. 
Lop, praise 3 Sm^an, to sing ; Lopjunpan, to sing praise ; also Lo- 

jpian, to praise. 
pio, wine ; bpeol, a wheel, and Teo^an, to draw ; thence pselti^an, 

Pselnan, pseltan, to roll, and Pin-pslci^an, pin-pselcian, to reel 

with wine. 

3d, Some verbs are formed from words, which either do not now 
exist in the Anglo-Saxon, or exist only as adjectives, the original noun 
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This mood, frdm denoting dniyy willy power , is some- 
times called the. Potential nwod ; and from expressing 
a wish^ it is occasionally denominated the Optative mood. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

63. The form of the verb used for commanding ^ i/i" 
treating, permitting^ ^cc. from the chief use of it, is called 
the imperative mood, as, Ppit piptij, Write fifty. Luke, 
xvi. 6. The imperative is formed from the infinitive by 
rejecting the termination ; as, Gypan to give, gyp give, 
or jip J>u give thou. * 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 

64. The infinitive mood expresses the action or state 
denoted by the verb in a general manner^ without any 
reference to number, person, or time*. It may be de- 


no longer remaining in the language. To discover that original noun, 
the collateral kindred languages must be exahiined -, since^ owing to 
the advanced state in which the Anglo-Saxon tongue comes under 
our observation, it does not Contain in its vocabulary all its own ele- 
ments; as^ 

Bap, in the Franco-Theotisc, /rwi*, any product of the earthy makes 

Anglo-Saxon Bejian, to give fruit j to bear, 
Vjiitf, in the Gothic, a letter ; makes Anglo-Saxon, pjiitan, to write. 
(Depa, in the Franco-Theotisc, /ame; Anglo-Saxon CDaejia, illustrious, 

and Se^ao, to say, make CDasppan^ originally COepa-j-e^an, to speak 

praise, to celebrate. 
Can, Keltic, a head ; Cannan, cennan, cunnan, to know. 
Con, Icelandic^ a woman ; Cennan, to procreate, to conceive. 

These two verbs, being conjugated exactly alike, and the primitive 
noun of each not being employed in Anglo-Saxon, are liable to be 
confounded, unless their respective significations be carefully distin- 
guished. 

* '' That it has, in itself, no relation to time evidently appears, from 
the common use we make of it ; for we can say, with equal propriety, 
I was obliged to read yesterday , I am obliged to read today, I shall be 
obliged to read tomorrow*' Pickbourn's Dissertation on the English 
Verb, p. 2. 
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nominated a verbal noun^, and ends in an, can, lan^ 
jan, :jean or jian ; as Lupan^ to iave^ 


^ In what light are we to consider the phrase to plant, generally 
termed an infinitive^ or to what class of words is it reducible ? It 
cannot be a verb^ as it does not affirm any thing. It expresses 
mierely an action^ or state abstractedly. Hence many grammarians 
have justly considered it as no part of the verb : and in the languages 
of Greece and Rome^ the infinitive was employed like a common sub- 
stantive having freqtiently an adjective joined with it^ and subject to 
the government of verbs and prepositions. 

When I say, legere est facile (to read is easy), it is obvious that there 
is only one sentence in each of these expressions. But if legere (to 
read) were a verb, as well as est (is), then there would be two verbs, 
and also two affirmations, for affirmation is inseparable from a verb. 
I remark also that the verbal noun lectio (reading) substituted fcNr 
legere (to read) would precisely express the same sentiment. I there- 
fore decidedly concur with those grammarians, who are iso far from 
considering the infinitive as a distinct mood, that they^ entirely ex- 
clude it from the appellation of verb. 

It may be asked, what then is it to be called } 1 observe, that it 
matters little what designation be assigned to it, provided its charac- 
ter and office be fully understood. The ancient Latin grammarians, 
as Priscian informs us, termed it properly enough, Nomen Ferbi, '' the 
noun or name of the verb." To proscribe terms which have been long 
familiar to us, and by immemorial possession have g^ed an esta- 
blishment, is always a difficult and frequently an ungracious task. Its 
usual name will therefore be retained, as these observations on its 
real character wiU prevent any misapprehension. Crombie*s Etymo' 
hgy, p. 137. ' 

7 ^' The first care of men, in a rude and infant state, would be to as- 
•sign names to surrounding objects 3 (see Note * page 1^1) and there- 
fore the noun, in the natural order of things, must have been the fir^ 
part of speech. Their inventive powers would next be employed to 
express the most common energies or states of being, such as are de- 
noted by the verbs to do, to he. Hence, by the help of these com- 
l>ined with a noun, they might express the -energy or state of that 
thing, of which the noun was the name. Thus, I shall suppose that 
they assigned the word plant, as the name of a vegetable set in the 
ground 5 to express the act of setting it, they would say, do plant, that 
is, act plant. The letters d and t being nearly allied, k is easy to con- 
ceive how the word do, by a variation very natural and common to 
all languages, might be changed into to, and thus the word to pre- 
fixed to a noun would express the correspondent eriergy or action." 
i>ee Crombie*s Etymology, p. 134, 
1 Mr. Home Tooke gives the derivation of to, thus : " The preposi- 
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PARTICIPLES. 


65. A Piifticiple® is derived from a verb, and partakes 
of the nature of an adjective, in agreeing with a noun j 
and of the nature of the verb, in denoting action or being ; 
but differing from it in this, that the participle implies 
no affirmation^. 

There are two participles ; the Imperfect and the Per- 
fect. 

66. The imperfect ptirticiple^^ in Anglo-Saxon, is 
formed by substituting an&e, aenbe, enbe, mfte, onbe, 


tion To (in Dutch written TOE and TOT, a little nearer to the ori- 
ginal) K the Gothic substantive TAIII or TAOhTS i^. Jet, 
Effect, Remit, Consummation, Which Gothic substantive is indeed 

Itself no other than the. past participle TAOIA. or TAOldlS 

of the verb TAt^QA^ agere. And what is done, is terminated, 
ended, finished, 

'' After this derivation., it will not appear in the least mysterious or 
wonderful^ that we should in a peculiar manner., in English^ prefix this 
same word to to the infinitive of our verbs. For the verbs, in English, 
not being distinguished, as in other languages, by a peculiar termi- 
nalaon^ and it being sometimes impossiUe to distinguish them by their 
place, when the old termination of the Anglo-Sason verbet was 
dropped, this word to (i. e. Act) became necessary to be prefiited, in 
drder to distinguish them from nouns, and to invest them with the 
f>erbal character : for there is no difiierence between the noun, Uwe^ 
and ^16 VBRB^ to kfoe, but what must be comproed in the prefix to/* 
DiiDersions of Purle^, roh i, p. 350. 

^ Pattie^les might vei^y properly be sepatsaited from verbs, and con- 
sidered a distinct part ^f speech : they are here associated with the 
verb for iaeility in reference, and that dieir origin and connexion may 
be moTt easUy seen. 

• See Dr. Crombie's Grammar, p. 146, and Grant's Graminkgr^ 
p. 64* 

^^ ** It denotes the gradual {>rogress, or middle of an extended ac- 
tion, wil^out any particular regard either*to the beginning or end of 
it ; i. e, it represents an action as having already been begun^ as be- 
mg in its progress^ or going on, but as not yet finished. Thus^ Yes- 
terday at ten o'clock, he was writing a letter *, i, e, the action of 
writing had been b^gun before that time, was then in its progiess, or 
going on^ iHit not ended." Pickbourn's Dissertation on the English 
Verb, p. 5. - 
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unbe, and y nbe ^^ for the infinitive terminations, and re- 
presents an action as going on, but not ended : as, }ie 
paef hselenbe aelce able. He mas healing every disease. 
Matt. iv. 23. 

THE PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 

67. The perfect participle" denotes an action that is 
perfect or complete, and is formed by changing the in- 
finitive terminations into ab, aeb, eb, ib, ob, ub, and 
yb, and often prefixing je^^ ; as from Lupian to love, is 
formed Lupob, or Geliipob, loved; from Alyj-an to re* 
deeniy Alyj-eb redeemed. 

When verbs have the letters t, p, c,. h, x and f , pre- 
ceded by a consonant, going before the infinitive termi- 
nation, they often not only reject the vowel before b in 
the participle, but change b into t; as from Dyppan to 
dip, would be regularly formed Dyppeb dipped, con- 
tracted into Dyppb, Dyppt, and Dypt dipped. 

All participles are declined like adjectives. 

vAua^ 4 u^"^;^ ^i4«V^^ The participle becomes a substantive by taking away the final e> 
/ / '^ . r ^v as from lupiant>e, loving, we have lupiant), a lover ; hslanbe^ saving, 

l , . y , -* c < ' tvi* ijaelanb, the Saviour. 

( X / ^ *' fr\. " '' ^ ^^* ^ peculiar to the participles is, that the one signifies a 
. '^ * *" f perfect, and the other an imperfect action. The one points to the 
f . . , ^ . /^ , middle of the action or state denoted by the verb, and the other to the 

completion of it ^ or, in other words, the one represents an action m 

K^ . its progress, i. e. as begun, and going on, but not ended, as perform- 

\ i^*-^ i : ^ ; > ing^ but not as performed : whereas the other denotes an action that 

is perfect, or complete, an action not that is performing, but that is 
,-. ' ' performed** Pickbourn's Dissertation on the English Ftrb, pages 14 

\' ' and 15. 

'<^.t Kk »3 The Anglo-Saxons often prefix to past participles A, M, Be, 

f . > ! ^^1^' ^°^ ^' merely as augments. But Be prefixed to participles and 

-^ * ' -' }{ *' , h other parts of verbs, often expresses an active signification j as, behab- 

, ban, to surround I bejanpiii, to perform, Ge sometimes denotes a 

' '^' .'onetaphorical signification : as hypan, to hear; jehyjian, to obey, lo 

listen to; heaiban, to hold; jehealban, to support, &c. It also forms 

a sort o) collective word, when prefixed to nouns or verbs -, as jebjio- 

>pu, brethren ; ^ehufan; household ; ^ema^jf, kindred, &c. See 

Rask's Grammar, Part iii. sect. 5. 


"' /x ' 
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TEKSB. 

68. Tense** is that variation of the verb which is used 
to signify twie. 

Verbs, relating to the time of any action or event, un- 
dergo two changes of termination ; the one to express 
time Indefinite, and the other time perfect or past : 
there are, therefore, two tenses or times, the Indefinite, 
and the Perfect or Past. 

THE INDEFINITE TENSE. 

69. Time indefinite*^ may refer either to the present 
period, or to a future, and thus comprehends what are 
generally termed the present and future tenses or times; 
in many instances it is, in the strictest sense of the term, 
indefinite, referring to any period, and appearing to have 
scarcely any connexion with time *^ as Ic lupije / love : 

— S ' ■ I . ■ , 

^^ Is not tense derived from the Latin tenms^ used to denote that 
extension, or inflection of the word^ by which difference in time is im- 
plied^ or 'difference in action is signined ? 

" As — I write every day ; I write now j I write to him tomorrow. 

^^ In English we have one tense to denote the action indefinitely, 
both as to its progression or its perfection, and as to its time, though 
generally referred to the present. We have another, to express infe- 
rentially that the action i^ past, because it denotes its completion ; and 
though the completion of an action may be contemplated as future, yet 
when no note of futurity is employed, we may naturally refer its com- 
pletion to past time. For a future action, either as proceeding or com- 
pleted, neither we nor our Saxon ancestors have a simple and appro- 
priate form of expression, lliis circumstance is not peculiar to the 
Saxon and English languages. The reason perhaps may be, that a 
future action is a non-entity. It is purely ideal — an object merely of 
mental contemplation. When we say '^ I shall," " I will,** we strictly 
express present duty — ^present inclination ; the futurity of the action^ 
as necessarily posterior to the volition and sense of obligation, is in* 
ferred, not expressed. 

When we employ the bare name ; as, love, plough, the action may 
be contemplated as existing in time generally, that is, past, present^ 
or future ', and hence its use in expressing 1st, necessary truths, and 
general propositions^ which are true at all times ; as, *' The whole is 
greater than a part," " The mckedjlee when God pursueth.*' 2nd, 
Customary actions or employments ; as, " He works for his daily 
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Gabije yynb milb heojitan, Blessed are the (mild 
hearted) mercifuL Ic f ecje, / sat/» 


THE PERFECT OR PAST TEN9E. 

70. The perfect or past tense, from its name, evi- 
dently denotes an action as past or finished, and is 

hi'ead.** 3(]^ Flistorical facts ; as, ^' Annibal conquers and takes great 
booty." As this word really denotes nothing but an indefinite action 
generally y it is evident that it may be so employed^ that any time^ 
past, present, or future, may be implied. In this respect our present 
tense must resemble its prototype, the Saxon present* Indeed, 
strictly speaking, that which is denominated present time, how mi- 
nute so ever it may be considered, is nothing but a part of the past 
associated with a part of what is to come, a convenient sort of ideal 
limit, between the two extremes of past time and future, or any por- 
tion of time including what we term the present instant, which is it- 
self composed of the past and the future. If the English or Saxon lan- 
guage do possess a tense capable of implying futurity, then, that 
tense is the one commonly considered as the present. 

*' Hold you the watch tonight ? — ^\Ve do, my lord." (Shakspeare.) 
" I go a fishing. We also go with thee." (John, xxi. 3.) 
" We go to town tomorrow. See Grant*s Preface to Grammar. 
A remark pf the late amiable and indefatigable H. Martin, in a let- 
ter to a friend, is so much to the point, that I shall tranttcribe it. '^ One 
thing I have found, that there are but two tenses in English and Per- 
sian." *' 1 will go j" in that sentence, the principal verb is I tcill, 
which is the present tense. " I would have gonej" the principal verb 
is / would, or / willed. Should also, is a preterite, namely shalled, 
from to shall. (See Martin's Life, p. 312.) He might have added that 
go, and liave, were verbs in the infinitive mood. Should any doubt 
this because there is no sign of the infinitive mood, let them examine 
the same sentence in Saxon, and they will need no other proof. Ic 
pylle jzapan, and Ic polbe hsebban j — ^here papan, and haebban, are 
known to be in the infinitive mood by their termination, -an. 

There are not, in English or Saxon, as in some other languages, 
any forms of the verb> implying possession, power, ability, or the like. 
Our verbs, with genuine simplicity, refer solely to the mere action or 
state. '' I have written" is no more a real tense than " I possess 
oiy own finished action of \frriting," nor " Imay write" than " I am 
allowed or permitted to write.". If such phrases are to be termed 
tenses, then ^^ to a king," '' of a king," and the like, ought to be re- 
garded as cases. Preface to Grant's Grammar, p. vii. iEuid viii. 

'^ I may write" is in Saxon Ic mae^ ppitan. GDae^ is the indicar 
tive mood, indefinite tense. See Etymology, 92. Ppitan is in the 
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formed ^^ from the infinitive mood by adding e^, ebe, ob^ 
obe, after the rejection of the infinitive terminations an, 
ean, ian» ^an, jean, ^lan ; as. Infinitive, lujrian to love^ 
Perfect, he lurobe he loved. 

71. Verbs tiaving the consonants b, p, j, 1, m, n, ji, 
p and ^, before the infinitive terminSition, often contract 
this tense, and have only be added instead of ebe or 
obe ; as, betynan to shut, betynbe / shut or have 
shut; abpaspan to drive away, abpaepbe / drove away ; 
alypan to redeem, alypbe redeemed. 

The b is often changed into its corresponding conso- 
nant t when preceded by the consonants c, p, c, h, x, 
and p, as well m the perfect tense as in the participle (see 
p. 140); metan to meet, met-te met, for met-be : Dyp- 
pan to baptize or dip, bypte baptized or dipped. 

Verbs which end in ban or tan with a consonant pre- 
ceding, do not take an additional b or r in the past tense^ 
as j-enban to send, j-enbe sent ; ahpebban to liberate, 
ahpebbe liberated; plihcan to plight or pledge, plihte 
plighted or pledged ; pettan to set, pette set. 

NUMBER AND PERSON. 

72. One or more persons may speak, be spoken to, 
or spoken of: Hence the origin of Number and Per- 
son. 

Verbs have two numbers, the Singular and Plural ; 
as, Ic lupije / love, ye lupiaS we love. 

73. There are three persons in each number. 

Singular. Plu r al. 

First Person Ic lup-ije'* ye lup-ia^ 

Second Person Du lup-art Ire lup-ia^ 

Third Person he lup-a%. fti lup-iaS. 

*i ■!. J , I ■■- ..- I ■ I M l ■ ,. I , I , . . I , ■ . I. ,1 . 

infinitive^ as Is eTident by the termination -an. The English may be 
parsed in the same manner. See Grant's Grammar, p. 83^ and 1 15. 

" For the formation of this tense in the primitive Anglo-Saxon, 
see note *>. 

^^ On all occasions when e follows i, a ^ is inserted between them ; 
2S, first person singular lujrie^ and with j inserted lupine -, and so the 
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The first person singular is formed from- the infini* 
tive by changing -an or -ean &c. into e, and the second 
into yiZy aj^tr, or ej-t, and the third into a^, ,e¥, ^'^ 

In the third person** singular the aspirate %! is often 


participle lujrienbe becomes lojri jenbc : j fe often found before an a, 
either alone or with e ; as, j^ceapijan, jceapi^eaii to shew, which are 
the same as j ceapian, to shew, 

1^ Those in ban take tp in the second person of the present^ but the 
third person commonly takes nierely a t ; sometimes^ however^ we 
find beyt and be^; — as Icban, to lead, \\x laetjt, he laet, thou leadest, 
he leads, orleabcjr, labt^ : j^enbaii, to send ; f ii fcntjt, he fcnt, or 
jenbejc, j-enbe^ 5 in the perfect, la^bbe, j*enbe 5 in the past participle 
laeb< b or iseb, and jrenb. And, in the same manner, jcpybafi, to adorn 
or deck ; jcpyc, jcpybbe, jcpybeb : in the plural, jrpybbe, peban, to 
feed. See Rask^ p. 57. 

^ Modification of tlie Verb. 

The Anglo-Saxon verb in the early and less cultivated age of the 
language, appears in three states, two of which have been alrieady de- 
scribed. 1st, The simple noun verbalized, see page 133, note*. 2nd, 
The verb adjectived, see in note ' p. 95. — ^The only state to be dis- 
cussed here, is, 

3dly, The verb adapted to a substantive agent. 

Verbs, like nouns, have two numbers, the singular and tlie plural : 
and at a distant period they were like them impersonal, or rather, 
they were only modified, to what is now called the third person, in 
each number. 

Time indefinite, in the singular number, generally ends in ^ or he ; 
thus Lupian^ to love, adapted to the substantive man, becomes Lu- 
jra'S, Lupi'S, or hwf^ i as, CDan lupa^^ man loveth or will love. See 
Eiymology, sect. 73. The plural ruimber of the indefinite also ends 
in^ora^: as, Dypjtan, to thirst, mei\ };ypjca^. The plural is 
also formed by substituting en, on, an, un, &c. for % or a^. 

The formation of the Past Tense and Participle, 
Tlie primitive preterite or past tense in Anglo-Saxon is formed by 
the change of the characteristic vowel or diphthong of the verb, that is, 
of that vowel or diphthong in the verb which precedes the verbalizing 
termination, an, lan, ean, jan, &c., as in Riban, to ride, the vowel 1 
changed to a, makes the preterite Rab, as CDan pab, man rode ; in Fa- 
pan, to go, the a turned into o, makes the preterite Fop, as GPan pop, 
man went, &c. 

In consequence of the improvements of a later age in the structure 1 
of the preterite, this original formation exists in comparatively few I 
verbs : and those few, from inattention to that original principle, the 
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changed into the soft t ; as^ zpijx he riseth. This may 
be frequently observed, when the infinitive ends in ban, 
fan, or can ; ni paeban io/eed, jiet/eedetA or wUlfeedi 


change of the characteristic vowel^ are now generally represented as 
anomalies in the language. They appear to have been left unmo- 
demized^ either from accidental neglect^ or because they were not ca- 
pable of improvement. But as the ideas here suggested^ hold equally 
true of many modern English irregular verbs^ it is a circumstance of 
much consequence to the accuracy and truth of this theory^ that some 
of the Anglo-Saxon verbs exist, and are used, in the preterite tense 
in both forms, and thus distinctly exhibit the original and the more 
caltivated modification. ^ 

To understand this subject clearly, it must be remembered that the 
past tense is formed by changing the characteristic vowel of the verb^ — 
that what is commonly called the past participle is nothing but the 
past tense adjectivedy — that the past participle ends in eb, ebe^ ob^ 
obe, en, cne, Sec, with occasional variations, — and that the modern or 
cultivated Anglo-Saxon and English past tense is no other than the 
past participle, with that usurped signification. 

Hence, it follows that the common Grammars do not exhibit the 
original form of the verb in this tense, except in those verbs which 
have boen left unadjectived, and are now classed as irregulars : but 
the list of irregular verbs is composed of several sorte, the irregulari- 
ties of which proceed from different causes 3 viz. some of them, as 
we have been describing, have the original past tense ; some change 
cand 1 into h^ and others, for the ease of pronunciation, slightly de« 
viate from their proper adjectived terminations^ and instesid of eb, 
end in -b, -be, -r, -te, -ht, or -hce, &c. 


Ancient Conjugation of the Anglo-Saxon Ve rbs. 

Tlie Verb as adapted to a Substantive Agent. 
tns Verbalized, 

Simple Verb. Indefinite. Preterite. 

Sing. 


} 


Jojan, to 
fer, or lead 
lyan, to arise 

)an, to bind 
^jan, to choose 


Plu. 
OOaa CDeii 
-apije^-fc 


^9 ftoci 
in J 

^an, to dig 


lan 
iman 


Plural. 
COen abjiu^oA 


Singular. 
COan abpea^ 

— ^Fr 

— banb -------- 

— ceaj -------- 

{com 00 
cumoa 


rbiilp, bielj:, 
-^ J bt'lj:, bealp, 
tbalr 




In Wee manner 
arejbrmed thf 
Compounds, 


Gebmban 
Geccojraa 
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peef-an to rushy paeft: he rusheih : haetan to namCy to 
cally haet he called.. 

When the infinitive ends in an with a vowel before it, 
the plural persons end in la^ ; as^ Uinjpian to hunger^ 


Nouns Verbalized, 
or Simple Verb. Indefinite. 

Sing. Plu. 


Dpijran^ to drive 


OOaB COen 


take 


to see 


Ge-j^on, 
Sean, 

Gipin, to give 
Gfiinhdin, to grind 
'Delpan, to help 

l}peopin, to rush 

Leopin, to lose 
Niman, to take 
On-jitan,V 

^^y^Hinder^ 

RiMn, to riie 
Sppaecan, to speak 
Stanban, to stand 
Teojan, teon, 1 
to lead y to draw } 


Preterite, 
Singular. Plural. 


OOan bpaf 
— jrcnj, foh 


(Den 


{ 
{ 


} 


CX^^r^h^Jcjreah, 

— SX*TcaX>3**FS' — Ge-japon 

— 2«r 

— jpanb, jpunb — jpiinbon 

— hulpe 

— leaj 

— nam 


In Wee mafmer 
are firmed the 
Compoundi, 

^?D)pipan, 
Bcbpipan. 
Be-piiigan, 
Unbep-pui- 




— - onjeat 

• 

— pab 

— fppaec 
-i— jcub 

— tch^tuje 


— oAjatun 


— rppajcon 


Ge-helpan 

^hpeopin 

Fopleojao 
Geoiman 


Onpiban 

PiJ^-jcanban 
X-teon 


The English past participle ends indifferently, as the Anglo-Saxon, 
in eb or en/ though eb is the more common, and is generally used for 
the modem regular past tense of the verb. From the instances be- 
low, it may be seen how, in some verbs, the participial termination 
has entirely superseded the original past tense, in some it exists along 
with it, and in others has not been applied at all, whilst in a few in- 
stances the original past tense stands equally as a past participle. 


Simple 
Verb. 
Awake 
Bear 


Past Tense 
Primitive. Modernized. 
Awoke Awaked 
Bore ■ 


Past Participle 
Primitive. Modernized. 

— Awaked 

■ Borne, i. e. Boren 
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hinjpia^ iJde^ ye^ tJiey hunger \ pypian to curse^ p^^jiiaS 
^^9 y^% ^hey curse. If it end in eon, they are fonited 


Simple 
Verb. 
Begin 
Break 
Choose 

Cleave 

Crow 

Dig 

Drive 

Drink 

Fly 

Hang 

Ride 

Shine 

Sweat 

Thrive 

Love 

Walk 


Past Tense. 
Primitive. Modernized, 
Began * 
Broke ■■ 
Chose 


Clove 

Crew 

Dug 

Drove 

Drank 

Flew 

Hang 

Rode 

Shone 

Swet 

Throve 


{Cleft, i. e, 1 
cleaved J 
Crowed 
Digged 


Hanged 

Shined 

Sweated 

Thrived 

Loved 

Walked 


Past Participle. 
Primitive. Modernized. 
Begun* 

Broken 

Chosen 

{Cloven, Cleft, t. e. 
cleaved 
Crowed 
Digged 
Driven 


Dug 


Drunk 

Hung 
Rode 
Shone 
Swet 


Flown, t. e. flowen 

Hanged 

Ridden 

Shined 

Sweated 

Thriven 

Loved 

Walked 


The last two are called regular verbs. ' 

The Anglo-Saxon verbs of this description are not numerous, but 
in (general distinct and satisfactory, — premising that the past participle 
ends in en, and et>, that it is liable to great contractions^ and that 
it forms the modern past tense of the verb. 

Preterite or Past Tense. 
. Primitive. Improved, 'being no otlwr than the 


Simple Verb, 

X^art, to own 
Benban, to command 
Beppman, to inquire 
Bibban, to entreat 
Bu^an, to bow 
Bijt-an, to bend 
Fapan, to go 
Gerounan, to remember 
Geotan, to pour out 
Getan, to get 
Lupan^ to love 

Setran^ to place 

g ijan, to be silent 


Past Participle. 
aht, i. e. aheb, ahb, aht. 
bube, i.e. bucb. 
bejrpune, i. e. beppu-ca 
baeb, i, e. baeib. 

bijbp, be jbc, i. e. bcjeb. 

pppbe, t. e. pop-eb. 


CDan ah 

— beab 
-— bcppan 

— bab, bit 

— bcah \ 

— bu^e S 

— P<»P 

— jemiine jemuiibe, i.e. jemun-cb 


— geoc 

— leop 

— ret 

— PP 


{ 


jeotr, i. e. ge4>Cfb, jeocet, joot<»; 

jeotte, i. e. jeoteb, jeoter, gcotcc. 

lujrobe 

jftotrt*, .fetce, i. e. jeoteb, f eotet, 

feotce, jette. . 
jupobe, i. e. jupcb. 


These remarks were developed by this single presumption — that the 
irregular verbs are mostly the oldest verbs in every language j and 

l2 
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ia eo^ : as, j^e^eon to see^ jejxo^ we^ ye^ they see ; 
but if a consonant goes before an, then they end in a% : 

are irregular^ because they either did not or wotild not take the more 
modern improvements. (The substance of the preceding note is from 
Mr. Webb's MSS.) 

'* Our ancestors did not deal so copiously in adjectives and parti- 
ciples as we^ their descendants^ now do. The only method they had 
to make a past participle was by adding eb or en to the verb ; and 
they added either the one or the other indiffeready, as they pleased 
(the one being as regular as the other), to any verb which they em- 
ployed : and they added them either to the indicative mood of the verb, 
or to the past tense. Shak-ed or shak-en, Grow-ed or grow-en, &c. 
were used by them indifferently. But their most usual method of 
speech was to employ the past tense itself, without participializing it, 
or making a participle of it, by the addition of eb or en. So likewise 
they commonly used their substantives without adjectiving them." 
Diversions ofPurley, vol. ii. p. 91. , 

To what has been previously stated in this note, respecting the 
Saxon and English verbs, may be added Mr. Tyrwhitt*s remarks. He 
says^ that English verbs about the time of Chaucer, in 1350, were 
very nearly reduced to the simple state in which they are at present. 

They had only two expressions of time, the present and tlie past. 
All the other varieties of time were expressed by auxiliary verbs. 

In the inflexions of their verbs, they differed very little from us in 
the singular number : I love, thou lovest, he loveth. But in the plu- 
ral they were not agreed among themselves 5 some adhering to the 
old Saxon form 5 We loveth, ye loveth, they loveth 5 and others adopt- 
ing what seems to have been the Teutonic ; We loven, ye loven, they 
loven. In the plural of the past tense the latter form universally pre- 
vailed. I loved, thou lovedst, he loved 5 We loveden, ye loveden, they 
loveden. 

In the quotation from Trevisa (See the history of the English lan- 
guage in Introduction to Todd's Johnson, p. 62.) it may be observed, . 
that all his plural verbs of the present tense terminate in eth, whereas 
in Sir John Mandevilleand Cliaucer they terminate almost as constantly 
in en. 

The second person plural in the inoperative mood regularly ter- 
minated in eth, as loveth ye ; the final consonants however, according 
to the genius of the language, were frequently omitted, especially in 
verse. *' Tlie Saxon termination of the infinitive in an had been long 
changed into en : To loven, to liven, &c. and they were beginning^ to 
drop the n ; To love, to live.** 

The participle of the present time began to be generally terminated 
in ing, as, loving ; though the old form which terminated in ende, or 
ande, was. still in use ; as, lovende or lovande. The participle of the 
past time continued to be formed as the ))ast time itself wa^, in ed ; 
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as, j?ypj^an to thirsty j^ypf ta^ we^ ye^ they thirst. The 
plural persons also end in en, on, un, as well as a% : 

as, Umed ; or in some contraction of ed : .except among the irregular 
verb/s^ where for the most part it terminated in en : as^ bounden, 
founden. 

The methods by which the final ed of the past tense and its partici- 
ple was contracted or abbreviated^ were chiefly the following. 

1. By throwing away the d. 

This method took place in verbs whose last consonant was £ pre- 
ceded by a consonant. Thus, caste^ coste, hurte, putte, slitte, were 
used instead of casted, costed, hurted, putted, slitted. 

2. ' By transposing the d. 

This was very generally done in verbs when the last consonant 
was d preceded by a vowel. Thus instead of reded, leded, spreded, 
blededyfeded, it was usual to write redde, ledde, spredde,^hledde,fedde. 
— ^And this same method of transpositional apprehend, was originally 
applied to shorten those words which we now contract by Syncope : 
as, lov'd, liv*d, smiVd, hear'd, fear*d, which were anciently written^ 
lovde, livde, smilde, herde,ferde. 

3. By transposing the d, and changing it into t. 

This method was used, 1st in vevbs the last consonant of which was 
t preceded by a vowel. Thus, leted, sweted, meted, were changed into- 
lette, swette, mette ; 2nd, in verbs the last consonant of which was d 
preceded by a consonant. Thus, bended, bilded, girded, were changed 
mto bente, bilte, girte. And generally in verbs in which d is changed 
into t, I conceive that d was first transposed -, so that dwelled, passed, 
dremedffeled, keped, should be supposed to have been first changed 
into dwellde, passde, dremd€,felde, kepde, and then into dwelte, paste, 
dremte,felte, kepte, 

4. The last method, together with a change of the radical vowel, 
will account for the analogy of a species of verbs generally reputed 
anomalous, which form their past time and its participle, according to 
modern orthography, in ght. The process seems to have been thus : 
Bring, bringed, brongde, brogde, brogte ) Think, thinked, thonkde, 
thokde, thokte; Tecke, tecKed, tachde, tachte, &c. OvXy fought, from 

fighted, seems to have been formed by throwing away the d (accord* 
ing to method 1), and changing the radical vowel. See instances of 
similar contractions in the Francic language. Hickes's Gramm. Pr, 
Th. p. 66. 

Of the irregular verbs mentioned above, where for the most part 
tiie participle terminated in en, I would remark, thisit I consider those 
verbs only as irregular, in which the past time and its participle differ 
from each other. Their varieties are too numerous to be particularly 
examined here : but I believe there are scarcely any in which the de- 
viations from the regular form will not appear to have been made by 
some method of contraction or abbreviation similar to those whk;h 
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as, pitun, pita^ ye wot, or A^iot^?; nyton, nuuton, ny- 
taS ye know not. It is sometimes read putaj' ye knowy 
and by the poets puto'S, for they often use the termina- 
tion o^ instead of a^. 

The plural persons often end in the same manner as 
the first person singular, especially when the Saxon pro- 
noun is placed after the verb: as, Dpaet ete pe, what 
shall we eat ; liu pleo je, how shall you ^y. 

If there be a double consonant in the verb, one is al- 
ways rejected, in forming the persons, when another 
follows : as, j^pillan To spilly ypilyt spillest, y pil^ spilleih, 
YpxVbe spilled. Where it would be too harsh to add 
yt and S to the bare root, an e is inserted; but only in 
the indefinite tense ; as, naman to name, namcft 
namesty name^ namethi— the perfect is regularly formed 
nembe named ; and so is the perfect participle nemneb 
named. 

REGULAR VERBS. 

74. Verbs are regular when they form their perfect 
tense in eb, ebe, ob, or obe, and perfect participle in 
ab, aeb, eb, ib, ob, ub, or y b, according to the preceding 
rules. 

75. T«E CONJUGATION^' OF A REGULAR VERB. 

The Principal Part^ 

Infinitive, Perfect. P^f- Participle, 

Lup-ian to love, lup-obe loved, lup-ob loved. 

Baepn-an to bum, baepn-be burned, baepn-eb burned. 

I Ml - — - I - 111- --■- - —I I I - - - - — - , 

have been pointed out above among the regular verbs. The common 
termination of the participle in en is clearly a substitution for ed, pro- 
bably for the sake of a more agreeable sound, and it is often shortened, 
as ed has been shown to be, by transposition. Thus drawen, knowen, 
boren, stolen, were changed into drawne, knowne, borne, siolne. Es- 
say, p. 24. 

^' For an explanation of the modification of the ancient Anglo- 
Saxon and modern English verbs, see note ^^. 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense**. 

Sing. Ic lup-ije" / love or shall love 

D u 1 u p-a [t: * ihou lovest or shalt love 
J3e, heo, or hit lup-a^'' he^she^oxit loveth^ &c. 

Plur. pe lup-iaS^ we love or ^Aa// /oe;^ 

Ere lup-iaS yeoxyouloveovshaltlove 

l3i lup-iaS they love or ^A«// /oi;^. 

* luf-crc and -jrt. like the first person singular, and 
^ luj:-e% and -^. end in en, on, and un,aswell asa^. 
^ The persons in the plural are See Obs. on the persons of vferbs. 

Perfect Tense, -ed, have**. 

Sing. Iclup-obe* I loved 

Du lup-obept*' thou lovedst . 

De, heo, or hit lup-obe he^ she, or eV loved. 

* luf-cbc. *» lup-c^]' in Dano-Saxoh. 

^ In Anglo-Saxon the future form is the same as the present^ with- 
out any auxiliary : for example, St. John xvi; 2. l^i bu^ eop op 
^efomn unburn, ac jeo tib cym9 "ji aelc J^c cop ojrjlyh^. yexvS ^ he 
Senile Got>e. They shall put you from the synagogue : and the time 
shall come that every one who slayeth you, vtUl tlunk that he servethGod. 

The words Ic p ille^ fceal, &c. generally signify volition, obligation, 
and injunction, rather than th& property of time. Sometimes, however^ 
they have some appearance of denoting time | as, Du j'ccalt jpcltao^ 
Thou shalt die, or thou oughtest to die. 

^ The present tense is also formed by the neuter verb com, I am, 
and the present participle -, bs, 

Ic com lujrieiibe I love, am loving, or do love 

Du eajit lufieube thou lovest, art loving, or dost hve 

l>e yf lujricnbe he loveth, is loving, ox doth love. 

&c. &c. &c. 

In Dano-Saxbn this tense is inflected thus. 

Sing. Ic lujr-ija^ -ijo / love 

Du l»»y-iX*^f, "*X^r ^^^^ lovest 

be lup-ija, -ijajr, -Cf, -if he loveth. 
Plub* fe lujr-ijajf, ijcf we love 
Cic lujr-ijaj-, igej- ye lov^ 
1^1 lup-ijaj, ijef they love. 

•♦ The past tense is also formed by the auxiliary fxj, and the im- 
perfect participlea'3 as. 
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Plur. pe lup-obon we loved 

Ire lup-obon ye or you loved 
J3i lup-obon they loved. 


may^ can, might, 
cotildy would, or 
should love^. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Sing. Ic lup-ije I love ^ 

Du lup-ije thou love 

l:5e, &c, lup-ijeA^, &c. love 
Plur. pe lup-ion ** %ve love 

Ere lup-ion ye love 

J3i lup-ion they love 

* Gij: if, or J^at that, understood. * lupan. 

Perfect Tense\ 

Sing, Ic lup-obe / loved 

Du lup-obe thou loved 

J2e, heo,or hit lup-obe he, she, or it loved. 
Plur. pe lup-obon'* we loved 

Ge lup-obon^ ye loved 

J3i lup-obon ^ /A^ /orerf. 

* This tense is also often inflected like the past tense indicative. 
^ ]uj:->eboD. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing. Lup-a \\\ love thou. 
Plur. Lup-ia^ * je love ye. 

* -ije ; as lup-ije. Also lup-aj- je, and lup-ef jc, toreyc, in Dano- 
Saxon. 


Ic pxf luf lenbe J /ared^ did love, or toeu Moving 

£)u psepe lup lenbe ^Aou lovedst, didst love, or t£7(u£ loving, &c. 

In this tense pae, from patan to know, has the same signification as 
the present Ic pat, / know j J^u patjt, thou knowest, — as if pacejr. 

^ Duty, foiU, power, &c, were generally expressed in SaxOn, as in 
modem English, by the verbs mse^^ may, miht m^ht 6r could, jceoYb, 
should, mot can, may, mojt, must, &c. (Etymolegy, 87, 92, 93, 
94, and 95), governing an infinitive mood ; as, CCss^ejt lupan, thou 
may est love. But it is sometimes expressed by the termination as sb^e, 
;^ ]?u lupine, that thou love, or that thou mayest love. 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense — to. 
Lup-ian or lujr-ijean to love. 

There is another form of the infinitive "*, which has a 
more extended signification : as, l2yt if tima to lup- 
lenne, It is time to love. 

Tof about to; of^ in^ ^nd to 'ing; to be ^ed. 

Lupienne or lupijenne to love^ about to lovCy of^ in^ 
and to loving ; and to be loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

The Imperfect Participle -ing. 
Lup-ianbe * Moving. 

* It frequently ends in leiibc : as^ lup-ietibe. 

The Perfect Participle -ed, &c. 
Lup-ob* loved. 

* This participle also ends in -ab and -eb as well as *ob. 

^— — fc«l— ^»^1—^—i — ■ " .Ilia ■! m .11 I IW -■ 

"« This infinitive mood corresponds to the gerunds^ supines, and 
participles in Latin : as. 

Gerunds. 
Legen-di 5 bir ij cima to paebanne. It is the time of reading, 

Conve t d /^® ®*^^ W ^^ Jf cyppanne to Gobe,> Be not slow in 

' \ turning to God, 
Aman-dum -, Uj ij to lap lenne, fVe are to love^ we must love. 

Supines, 
Pcrdi-tum ; Com Jru ujp to popjpillaiine. Art thou come to destroy us? 
Dict-u ;• It If ea]7eUc to cpaj^anne,. It is easy to he said. 

Participles Future. 
Venfii TiiR / ^^P^ ^" r® f*^ ^^ cumenne eapt, Art thou he who 

Accusan-diis -, C Fop ]7eop he bi^ to ppopianne. oj/]^ to rieaaoe. o]7]ie 
Occiden-dus ^ i to al y janne. For he must be proved a ihief, or slain, 
Liberan-dus, (. or released. See Etymology, 89, Note ^*. 

60m, with aninfinitiYe,denoteBasort of duty : as,l>e ij tolnpijenne. 
He is to love or ought to Iwe. With the active participle, it expresses 
a definite point of time, aa in English : for example, Nu J^h }uj jiaeblice 
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76. As an example of the inflection of a regular verb, 
lupian to love id given, because it is the word generally 
adopted ; but having a 3 inserted between 1 and 'e, it is not 
so regular as many other words ; for instance, Baepnan 
to bum ; Cennan to know ; and Fyllan to JUL 

ByERNAN to bum is thus conjugated: 

INDICATIVE MOOD, 

Indefinite Tense. 
Sing. Ic baspne ' ^ I burn or shall bum 

Du baepnj't thou burnestoxshalt burn 

I3e, heo, or hit baepn^ /^^, &c. burjieth &c. 
Plur. pe baepna^* we bum or shall burn 

Ere bsep na^ ye or you burn or shall burn 

I5i baepnaS they burn or shall burn. 

• baepne. 

Perfect Tense -ed — ^have. 

Sing. Ic baepnbe / burned 

Du baepnbej't thou bumedst 

lie, heo, or hyt bsepnbe he^ she, or it burned. 

Plur. ye baepnbon we burned 

De baepnbon ye or you burned 

J5i bsepnbon they burned^ 

subjunctive mood. 
Indefinite Tense. 
Sing. Ic baepne / burn"^ 

Du b9epne thou burn 

J3e, heo, or hit baepne he^ she^ or it bum^ 

■ Gip ify or J?at that, understood. 

a — • " - • '' 

ro ujr jrpjieceiibe eajit; iVbiM; wAe» thou art speaking sp joyfulixj to us. 
De inib him f ppecenbc yxj. He was speaking to him, &c. &c. l>eo 
inib ]?aiii healjaa baele befopan J?am cyninjc j:apcnbe pejr. jrpilceheo 
jlcoiibe pspe^ 5/ie (Thamyris) with half her troops was going before 
the king (Cifrus) asif.she werejieeing. (Oros.ii. 4.) ic ja paebao^ i 
go <o read, Rabk's Grammar, p. 74, sect. 42. 
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Plur. JTfe baepnon we bum 
lie baejinon ye bum 
K)i baepnon they ium. 

Pei^fect Tense^ 

Sing. Ic baepnbe I burned^ 

Du baepnbe thou burned 

lie, heo, or hit baepnbe he^ she^ or it burned. 

Plur. pe bsejinbon a;^ burned 

lie ba^nbon y^ burned 

t5i bsepnbon /A^ burned* 

"^ Gip «/*, or )?at <^/, understood. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing. Bsejin \\x bum thou 
Plur* Baejina^ * je Awr;i ye. 

* baepne. 
INFINITIVE MOOD. . 

Bsejinan to bum 

Baejinenne to burn^ about to bum, 8fc* 

Imperfect Participle. Perfect Participle. 

Baejinenbe burning. Baejineb burned. 


IRREGULAR VERBS. 

77. A verb is called irregular when it does not form 
its perfect tense in. eb, ebe, ob, obe ; and perfect par- 
ticiple in ab, aeb, eb, ib, ob, ub, or yb ^^ ; as. 

Infinitive. Pcrf. Tense. P^f* Port. 

Ppitan to write. ppat wrote. ppiten tvritten. 

&c. &c. &c. 


^7 See Etymology, 74, 


^ I 
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• 

In Anglo-Saxon, most verbs'* being of one sylla- 
ble after the rejection of the infinitive terminations, or 
those of one syllable besides the prefixes a, be, pop, je, 
&c. as well as a few of more syllables than one, are irre- 
gular. A complete list of these verbs would be long 
and troublesome ; but the following general observations 
on the formation of the past tense and perfect participle 
of monosyllabic verbs, will considerably reduce it, and 
be very useful to the student. 

78. Verbs that become monosyllables after casting 
away the infinitive termination^ when the remaining vowel 
is a, often change it into o, and occasionally into eo; and 
ea generally into eo, in the past tense ; while the vowel 
in the perfect participle remains unchanged : as, 

Infin. P^f' Tense. P^f* Partidp. 

Stanban to stand 8tob stood Stranben stood 

If papan to dig Irjiop dug It jiapen digged 

Fapan to go Foji went Fapen gone 

Epapan to crow Epeop crew Epapen crowed [en>. 

Jiealban to hold heolb held hezlben held or hold- 
See. &c. &c. 

79. ' Verbs that have e or eo before the letters 11/ Ij, 
It, pp, pp, p3, and the like, have ea — and in a few cases 
8C — in the past tense, and o in the perfect participle : as, 

Infin. Perf. Tense. Perf. Partidp* 

Delpan to dig Dealp dug Dolpen dug 

Jielpan to help J2ealp helped Rolpen helped 

Bpecan to break Bpaec broke Bpocen broken 

Tepan to tear Taep tore Topen torn, 

&c. &c. ^ &c. 

But e before a single consonant, or before a double 
consonant differing from the above, is often changed into 

*® Mr, Rask makes a second conjugation of verbs which have the 
perfect of one syllatile^ and form the perfect participle in en. But at 
the personal inflections are similar to other verbs, it is not necessary 
to make a separate conjugation of them. 
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SB in the perfect tcjise ; while the perfect participle' re- 
mains like the infinitive : as, 

Ifi^n. Pe?^. Tense. Perf. Particip. 

FpetzDioJret Ypsdtjrelted V\iet2LXif retted 

CDetan to meet ox paint QO^et painted COetenpainted 

80. Verbs that have i before the double consonants 
nn, nj, nc, nb, mb, rap, &c. often change the i into a 
in the past tense, and into u in the past participle : as, 

Infin. P^f* Tense. Perf. Pariidp. 

8pinnan to spin Span spun Spunneti spun 

Sinjan to sing Sanj sang 8unjen sung 

Those that have i before a single consonant also 
change the i into a in the perfect tense; the perfect par- 
ticiple is like the infinitive, or in u ; as, 

In^n. Pcrj\ Tense. P^rf. Particip. 

Biban to abide Bab abode Biben abode 

Dpipan to drive Dpap drove Dpipen driven 

Niman to take Nam took Numen taken 

For a list of most of the irregular verbs, which will 
not conform to these obseiTations, see sect. 99, at the 
end of the verbs. 

Fonnation of Persons in irregular Verbs. 

81. The personal terminations are most commonly 
like those in regular verbs : as, Ic j'tanbe I standi fu 
j^tanbejrt thoustafidesiy he j-tanbeS he standeth, Plur. 
pe, je, hi j-tanba^ ive^ ye^ they stand. 

82. The first vowel in the verb, however, is often 
changed in the second and third persons of the singular 
in the indefinite tense; but the plural persons retain the 
same vowel as the first person singular. 

a is generally changed to ae, and sometimes to e or y. 
e, ea, and u qften become y, and sometimes i. 
o is converted into e. 
u oi;;eo becomes"y. 
The pther vowels, i and y, are not changed. 
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From Bacan to bake, we have Ic hzce I bake y \\x bacrt 
thou bakesty he bsec^ he baketh. Plur. pe, je, hi 
baca% wcy ye^ they bake. 

From 8tanban to standy we also sometimes find Ic 
j^anbe / standy \\x jicenft: thou standesty he jicent 
he standeth. Tlie plural as above. 

From 6can to eaty we have Ic ete I eaty J^u ytjt: thou 
eatesty he yt he eateth. Plur. pe, je, hi eta^ wcy 
yey they eat. 

From Sceotan to shooty are formed Ic j'ceote / shoots 
\w j'cytj^ thou shoote ty he j'cyt he shooteth. Plur. 
. pe, je, hi j-ceota^ wey yey they shoots 

From Bypnan to burrty are formed Ic byppe / kurriy )?u 
bypnj't thou burnesty he bypn^ he bwmeth. Plur. 
pe, je, hi bypna^ wey yey they bum. 

83. The same observations that were made on the 
formation of the third person of regular verbs ending 
in ban, pan, tan, &c. (see Etymology, sect. 73), will 
be applicable here : as, Ic pibe / ridey he pit: or pibe^ 
he rides ; Ic cpe^e / sayy J?u cpypt thou sayesty he 
cpy^ he saith; Ic ceope I choosey ]>u cyyt thou choosesty 
he cypt he chooses ; — ^and in etan to eaty above. 

Verbs that have c, cc, and 3 before the infinitive ter- 
mination, often change these letters into h when they 
are followed by t: : as, Racan to reachy paehte he reach* 
edy pahton wCy yCy they reach. The c is not changed 
before other letters : as we find \u pacrt thou reachesty 
and he paca^ he reaches; Laecan to take hold of y laehte 
he took hold of; 8tpeccan to stretchy or stretVy ptpehton 
wcyycy they strewed (Matt. xxi. 8) ; Bpinjan to brings 
bpoht, bpohte / or he broughty bpohton we, ye, they 
brought. See Orthography, sect. 1 2. 

84. The persons in the perfect tense are often formed 
like regular verbs; but the second person singular more 
frequently ends in e : as from Bacan to bakcy w« have 
the past tense Boc. (See Etymology, sect. 78.^ 
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Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Ic boc I baked 

Du boce thou bakedst 

rSe, heo, or hit boc he, she^ or it baked. 

Plur. ye bocon tve baked 

Ere bocon ye baked 

Di bocon they baked. 

85. Verbs that have u or o after the first vowel in the 
perfect participle^ often have u in the second person sin- 
gular and all the plural persons of this tense ; the third 
person singular, as in regular verbs, is like the first i as. 

Perfect Tense. 

Sing, Ic j-anj I sang 

Du j^unje thou sangest 

be, heo, f anj he or she sang. 

Plur. pe j-unjon we sang 

lie j^unjon ye sang 

I3i j-unjon they sang 

Sometimes yt is joined to the second person singu- 
lar: as, Ic panb I founds J>u punbe or jrunbej-t thou 
foundest^ &c, 

THE imperative MOOD. 

86. Verbs of one syllable terminating in a vowel, 
have an h annexed to them ; and those in 3 generally 
change the 3 into h, in all parts of the verb, as well as 
in the imperative mood x as, ppean to wash ; Impera- 
tive fpeah wash; Perfect tense, J>poh washed. Stijan to 
numnt ; Perfect tense, j-tah. 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

^7* Verbs that are deficient in tense or person are 
properly called defective : such as, mot can ; moj^t 
^ust, &c. 
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The Greeks and Romans expressed the most common 
modes of action or existence by inflection ; but the 
Anglo-Saxons generally denoted them by the following 
irregular and defective verbs. 

88. Simple qffimiation or existence is denoted by 
pej'an or beon to be, or peoji^an to be or to be made^. 

1st. p68AN to be is thus conjugated : 
Infin.' Indef. Per/. Per/. Partidp. 

Ye^2intobe. Bom am. ya^fwas. y eyen or ^epeyen been, 

® " The Anglo-Saxon substantive verb is composed of several verbs. 
We can trace no fewer than five in its different inflections. 

lam ..eom, eapt, yj-, jynb, jynb, jynb, 
I was, . paej, paepe, paej-, yxjion, pa»pon, paepon, 
beo, byjr, by'S, beo^, beq^, bco^« 

The infinitive is beon or pejan to be. 

These are the common inflections of the above tenses ; but we 
sometimes find the following variations : 

For / am, we sometimes have eom, am, om, beo, ap, jy • 
For thou art, we have occasionally .eapc, njvS, bijt, cj, jy ; 
For he is, we have yp, by^, jy j 
And for the plural we have pynb, jynbon, jynt, pen, beo^ and bif on. 

/In these inflections we may distinctly see five verbs, whose conjuga- 
tions are intermixed. 

Gom, ej, Yj, are of one family, and resemble the Greek £ijtti. 

Ap, ap^, and am, apon, proceed from another parent, and are not un- 
like the Latin eram. 

Sy* TV' n> ry"^> ^""^ ^^^^ another 5 and recall to our minds the Latin 
sum and sunt 

Paejr, paepe, pasf , paepon, seem referable to another branch, of which 
the infinitive pejan was retained in the Anglo-Saxon. 

Beon, bijc, bi^, beu^, belong to a distinct family, whose infinitive 
Beon was kept in use. 

But it is curious to consider the source of the last verb Beo, and Beon, 
which the Flemings and Germans retain in tfc ben and Ic6 bin I am. 

The verb Beo seems to have been derived from the Kimmerian or 
Celtic language, which was the earliest that appeared in Europe -, 
because the Welsh, which has retained most of this tongue, has the 
infinitive Bod, and some of its inflections.'* Turner's BisLoftheAinglo- 
Saxons^ 8vo, vol. i. p. 582. 
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INOIOATIVB MO0f>- 

Indejmite Tense-^MH. 

StNG. Ic eom* i am 

Du eajit* thou cart. 

Ijre j^ynb ye are 

lii j^ynb #Aey are. 

* cam, am, om j ap j ji, jpy* ^ f mb, jint, jin, jrien^ jtent> 

* aji^j p J ej-» feon, pej jpynbon, pnbon, j-yn- 

* yr^ r^ bun, jenbon, penbon j apon. 

Perfect 7V^i«^— waa, have been or had been. 

Sing. Ic paftj" • / was^ have or had been 

Du paepe'' /Ao^ wasiy hast or A«(&/ Ae^» 
l3e, i8fe. paep* A^, ^^* t^«5, has or had been. 

Plur. . pe paepoft ^ «^<? 1 

Hep^pon ^e \were, ha^e ox had been. 
fill paepon /A^y J 

• pffijie, in 3rd person paj. <» paj j uuep, uiep, p»r, pe^> in Dan.-Sat« 

* pxjiun, paepum, po^un. 

* ■ . 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Y^ense, 

Sing, Ic py' I be 

Du py thou be 

I3e, hco> or hit*p^ he^ she^ or iV he. 
Plur. pe p^n** we be 

Ere pfn ^tf Atf 

I3i pyn ^^?y be* 

* j-eo, po, pij, pie, pfe* * f ion, peon* 

Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Ic paepe* I tvere^ or would be 

Du paepe Mow w^^/, or would be 

fSe, heo, or |iit ^d^\i^ he^ 8fc. were^ or would be^ 

»pepe. 
M 
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Plur. pe paepon* we were^ or would be 
Ef e paepon ye were^ or would be 
Jji paepon they were^ or would be. 

* paeji-an, -en, -un, jwpe. 
IMPERATiVE MOOD. 

Sing. 8i*bu beihou* 
Plur. 8m" je be ye qv you. 

f 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 
Perari * /o be. pej-anne ^ a^oe// ^o be^ &c, 

• pxjan and poj^, poiP^ pofan, pepe, pc in Dan.-Sax.. ** pojanne. 

Imperfect Participle. Perfect Participle. 

Pej-enbe being. pej^en, jepej-en been. 


2dly. BeON to be '^ is thus conjugated i 

Infinitive. Indefinite. 

89. Beon to be* Beo am^ or ^Aa// 4^, 


^*^ Mr. Webb has the following remarks on the neuter verb to he. 

'* The verb to be in most languages is defective j either not beins; 
furnished with all the moods and tenses of other verbs, as in the Greek 
eifxi ; or, in order to include them, comprising various discordant ele- 
ments, as in the Latin sum ; the different parts of which have been 
shown by Mr. Turner {History of the Angh-Saxons, vol.i.- p. 582,) to 
proceed from several different radical words. 

'' The English neuter verb is likewise composed of several distinct 
elements 5 as he, am, are, was, &c. : and the question is. What is 
their etymological origin and primitive meaning ? 

'' Does the neuter verb, in all the forms it assumes in different lan- 
guages, inherently signify to he? Does it natively contain the modem, 
philosophical, abstract idea.of Being, or Existence in itself, and sepa- - 
rately from the subject that is said to be, or to exist ? Or is that abs- 
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Indefinite Tense — am, or ^hall be*^ 

Sing. Ic beo* / am^ or shall be 

Du byjl:^ thou art^ or shalt be 

lie, heo, or hit by^ ^ he^ she, or it is, or shall be 

* beom, biom; , ** bijr, « bi^, beo^, beo. 


tract idea a refined and improved addition to its primitive meaning, 
produced by our assodation of ideas ? 

' '* The result of a patient investigation of the subject is in fevour of 
the latter supposition, and leads to the belief that the different roots 
of the neuter verb to be originally signify to live, to grow, to dwell, 
to stand, &c. but not to be in the modern metaphysical sense of that 
term. 

** The first step in the inquiry was to write the verb itself, in paral-. 
lei columns, in as mahy languages as lay within reach, the more 
easily to discover their resemblance or dissimilarity, and especially 
their common radicals -, for the slightest inspection was sufficient to 
observe that they had to a great extent a kindred origin : it was in- 
tended more fully to es^amine these radicals afterwards. 

'' But whilst that list of verbs was completing, some circumstances 
were noticed tending to illustrate the n^ain object of inquiry. 

'' The first glimpse of light on the primitive meaning of any part 
of Che neuter verb was caught from the Italian past participle state 
been ; which is evidently derived frcm the Latin status stood — the 
past participle of the veib sto I stand. Thb word stato stoody occurs 
in that part of the verb where we say been, and answers the same 
purpose. That circumstance led to the notice of one similar in the 
imperative of the Latin sum / am, which is Sis, es, esto ; Sit, esto. 
Sec. 'y where Esto, este, estote axe evidently derived from the Latin 
preposition ^ a»^,/rom, and sto I stand. So that the Latin impera- 
tive is either Be thou, or Stand thou ; let him be, or let him stand; 
according to the pleasure of the speaker. 

'^ The next remark was, that the Spanish verb estar, Latin stare to 
stand, may be used in all its moods and tenses indifferently with tlte 
verb Se? to be. So that a Spaniard may say either I am, or I stand | 
I was, or I stood $ being convicted, or standing convicted ; having 
been there, or having stood there, &c. 

'^ These few obvious instances, in which Being and Standing are 
used as convertible terms (though It must not be hence imagined that 
they are 83monymou8), suggested the idea that some parts of what is 
used as the substantive verb in different languages, did not originally 
and necessarily convey the refined idea of simple abstract Being, but 
of some more sensible attribute ; as, standing, living, growing, &c. 

'^ The clue appeared to be now obtained : the only point was to 
follow, with caution and perseverance, the track it disclosed through 

m2 
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^ Plur. Pe beo^* we are^ or shalt be 
lie beoS ye are^ or shall be 
K>i beo% they are, or shaU be. 

* bi]fon &t)d beo^an in Dano-Saxon. 


the whole labyrinth ^ or, at leasts through so much of it as might as- 
sist in explaining the English neuter verb. Other circumstances soon 
presentea themselves tending to illustrate and confirm the preceding 
hypothesis. 

" The LatiQ indicative preterperfect Fui / have been, is firom the 
verb Fuo 1 am; which^ thou^^h now become obsolete^ was once in 
good and general use^ and evidently derived from the Greek verb ^w 
i grow : thus the Latin Fui means ^ J ^eu;, or / have grown : the po- 
tential imperfect Forem I might be, is aliio from fuw, and signifies / 
might grow, or become : hence also the infinitive Fore to grow, to be^ 
fome, used in a future sense, and the participle Futurus with the same 
meaning. Thus another portion of Uie neuter verb signifies^ I grow, 
and to grow, ivoj is also the most probable source of Y\o, fieri ; 
which, though generally considered as having a passive signification, 

originally means to grow, to become. ITie Gothic verb VA^Kh^A^ 
is translated^/Seri, and may possibly allow of some such anah^is. 

*' The Anglo-Saxon Beo was another fragment, which came uAder 
consideration the more eafly as offering the immediate derivation of 
our identical verb to be. The accidental pronunciation of the word 
BEOgraphy (biography, the history of the ^ of a person) gave tiie 
first intimation of its probable meaning : the consequent reference to 
the Greek |3io; Ufe, and /Sioo; J Hoe, confirmed the conjecture. It has 
been furUier illustrated since by the Gadic Beo olioe, Beothail Itrely; 
luid Psalm cxviii. \7, ' Ni fuigham b2ui, ach mairfam beo,* I shall 
not die, but live, &c. The Gaelic verb Bi to be, is plainly of similmr 
origin and signification! Ic beo is, therefore, I Iwe, and Beon to Uoe. 

" The Franco-Theotisc Bim, Pim, wfaidi at first seemed to invalidate 
this derivation, on a nearer inspection added its own suffrage in its 
fiivour : for what is Bim buta derivadve from fitoco when turned into 
a verb in fu, viz. 0$wpki } which is easily analysed into j3io; life, and 
fu»f to m«, compounded into /Sido-jttoi, /Sictfjubat life to me; t. e. by associa- 
tion of ideas, and adapted to a verbal signification, J Jtoe. 

'* The Hebrew Hajah, fiiit he was, suggested a similar explication 
by its near resemblance to C Hajah, vixit he lived. 

" The illustration of Beo opened the way to the explanation of the 
Dutch ^ifn to ^6, and the Spanish Soy 1 am, with thdr numerous kin- 
dred. The Greek ^yjv to Uve, pronounced zeen -, {aw and (wetf I Iwej 
from §ooi/j life, evidently presented either the root itself, or a s3nionym 
of equal value. The German @epn to be, &nb in are^ the Franco- 
Theotisc Siin, Sin to be, we are ; the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon Sinbon 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOP. 

hidefinite Tense. 

Sing/ Icbeo I be^ 

Du beo ikou be^ 

Jje, heo, or hit beo he^ ske, or iV 6e, 
Plur. pe beon we be^ 

Ere beon ye be^ 

I3i beon they ie, 


may, ca/2, 
^sfiouldr be J 


loe ore^r^robably the Gothic SlQtlM and SlQAl^> the g being 
softened into y;— the Spanish Siendo^ sido, ser heingy been, to be; the 
Italian Sii or sia tu be thou ; the French Suis^ sois^ serai / am, I should 
he, I$haU be', the Latin Base to be, from the participle slifiv, y^s, i}> in 
the Doric dialect, with many others, evidently derive their existence 
from the same common source, and originally signify, I live, to live, 
&c. 

*' The Greek (aw regularly changes into a verb in /xi : as lwy\ life, 
fjLM to tne, make l^Qjvifioi ly^e to me. Hive; which, contracted for 
greater facility of pronunciation, may become either ^cofM or CijjKf : 
the latter is its present actual form, and points at once to the Latin 
Sim and Essem I may be, I should be; whilst in the form of (wju^t it as 
readily directs to Sum, sumus^/ am, we are, in the same language, 
which were anciently written Som, somos. 

'' The Spanish Somos, the French Sommes, and the Italian Siamo 
we are, with their immediate dependents, hence date their com- 
mencement. 

'' Thus the Latin Sum, in its native signification, means 1 Iwe, and 
consequently the same originid idea essentially pervades its com« 
pomds and derivatives. 

''The English word am was at«once admitted to descend either in 
a direct line fipom the Greek ci/ai / am, at from a kindred stock : the 
analysis of AfXrt was then necessary to develope the (mmkive, meaning 
of both : ouBi always, ever, though now only used as an adverb, must 
once have had a substantive meaning, which was jnost probably tisne, 
life, or something equivalent 3 and on thb supposition the whole be- 
comes intelligible : «£i Hme, Ufe, [Mt iome, make> when eombined, 
asi[Mi time to me, l^e to me ; which, adapted to a verbal signification, 
means J live ; and, by subsequent orthographical changes, was wiitten 
and spelt eifM Ilwe; Uiat is, in improved phUosophioBd kinguage, I 
am, 

'' The English word is comes from *is thou ari^ the second person 
singular of stfui, which is eampQunded m a similar mantis : aat time^ 
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IMPERATIVE MOOIX 

Sing. Beo \>\x be thou. 
Plur. Beon*je be ye. 

* beV> bco%> in Dano-Saxon beo)^ao. ^ 


We, ff(n to thee, form OL£^<rol tune to thee, life to thee, i. e. with a verba- 
lized fiignification^ thou livest 3 which^ written with the uniform or* 
thographical abbreviation^ becomes sig, the parent of our word is, the 
Latin £s^ est^ &c. and signifies^ thou livest, he lives, i. e. in modern, 
usage^ Thou is, he is.. 

'^ Nouns^ or nouns and verbs^ constitute the primitive elements of 
language. Thps^ members of the substantive verb which have been 
mentioned appearing to spring more immediately from verbs in some 
other language^ suggested the inquiry, whether some portions^ whicH 
did not present a very obvious verbal origin^ might not be more 
readily traced to nouns of perhaps similar meaning to the foremen- 
tioned verbal radicals. 

''The French participles £t^ been, Etant beivtg, indicate their con- 
nexion with the Latin cetas (from the Greek ijrof a year) age, time, 
life, and naturally take the verbalized meaning lived, Hving, Etois 
I was^ and Etre to be, are evidently scions of the same stock. 

'' The investigation as yet ha^een conducted no further : no satis- 
factory^ at least decisive conclusion having hitherto been attuned, as 
to the etymology of the words Was, Are, and Were. The most that. 
can be proposed is a more or less probable conjecture. 

'' Was, — May this word be supposed to come, by a different pro- 
nunciation, from the Gaelic verb Fas to grow ? F,V, and W are letters 
of the same organ, and often interchange : thus Fas, vas, and was^ 
are exactly the same word in the mouths of different persons of dif- 
ferent nations. The Icelandic %t )KM y the Franco-Theotisc Ze uue^ 
sanne, wesan, wosan j the Dutch tBSUttVX, &c. ; must be considered 
as of the same family. — ^May not was be more easily derived from the 

Gothic VA^SQA^ to grow, the past tense of which is V^l^^S 
he grew : — this wohs, wos, and was, have all the same sound } Hence 
abo the Saxon pijran or pejan to be, by a simple orthographical varia- 
tion. 

"jire, — Icelandic and Danish et 3 and Were — Icelandic and Danish 
bat, tKtt 5 German, war, &c. — Do these words indicate any relation- 
ship to the German ^ere, and the Anglo-Saxon Peji a man, adapted 
to a verbal sense ? Or to the Greek eap the "spring, whence the 
Latin noun Ver, and verb Vireo to spring, to grow like the grass 9 If 
the latter conjecture be preferable, then are and were take the signi- 
ficatio)» of to grow, in their verbalized meaning." 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Beon ^ to be 

Beonne^ abtmt to be, &c." 

* bion^bian^ byan, and bien in Dano-Saxon. ^ bionae. 

Imperfect Participle. 
Beonbe being. 


. 3dly. peORDAN, Gepcop^an, or P;^p«an to ie. Or 
to be made or done, is thus conjugated : 

Infinitive. Indefinite, 

00. pebpj?an to be, 8fc. pcoj\J?e am, or am made. 

Perfect. 
peap^ was, or was made, yopben or jepopben made* 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

\ 

Indefinite Tense. 
Sing. Ic"* peop])e / a^ ^Aa// 5e, or am made 

Du peop]?ejic M(?« art, shah be, or ar/ made 

Vse, 8fc. peop]?e^ he^Sfc. is, shall be, or w ma^. 

^^ This is the infinitive mood deriyative^ and answers to the gerunds, 
supines^ and participles in Latin : as, existendi of being, existendo in 
b&ng, existendum to be, futunis about to be : iDit ij* cima to beonne, i^ 
is time to be, tempus est existendi. Uj ij* hepe to beonne, existendum 
vel manendum est nobb hie, we must be here, Se ]^e jceal beonne^ 
futurus, he that shall be. Gob yj* uj hepeto beonne y or in the Cotton 
MS. Gob ijr n J- hep to poj-j-anne (Matt. xvii. 4), bonum est nos esse 
hie, it is good for us to be, here, Pilnia^ pmle to beonne,. cupiunt 
semper existere, they wish always to be, or live. See p. 153, Note ^. 
^* It is also conjugated, 
SiNo. Ic pupjTe, pypj^e, pupbe 

Du pujij^ejt, pypbeft, pypjt 
be people, pup>e, pypfe, pyp^. 
Pluk. Pe peop^on, peapbon, -an, -en, pcopj^a^, pupj^a^ 
De peopjre, peopj^e^, peopbeS, -aS 
iDi peopf on, peopbon, -an, -en, -un, peopfaV, pupj^a^. 


Plur, pe peopfa^ tue^ 

Ge peojiJ?a^ ye ><*Wi *Atf/^ A^, or nr^ made. 
13 1 peopfa^ /A^ J 

Perfeei Tense^ 

Sing. Ic peap^^^ / was, or wa* ^ac/!? 

Du peajij^eji;: Mow ti^a^/, or wasi made 

tibf 8fc, peap^ he, 8fc. was, or was made. 

Plur. Pe pcopbon* w^ were, or w^e mac^ 

Ge peopbon^ ye were, or w^^ made 

15 1 peojTkbon^ M^ fi^CT*^, or were made. 

* pfeojjban, -cii,yujibon, -an,-en. * * pcpbeS, 

c peopban^ -.en,*pnpbon, -an, •en.. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 
SiNO. Ic peopj^e / be, &c, 

J)u p^onbo thou be, &c. 

J3e, neo, or hit peopJ?e A^, ^A^> or it be, &a 
Plur. pe peopfon m'^ A^, &c. 

Ge peopj^on ye ie, &c. 

Til peopj^on they be, &c. 

Perfect Tense. 
SiNG^ Ic pupbe . / were,, &c. 

Du puptoe thou wert, &c* 

lie, heo, or hit pupbe Ae, she, or f^ were, Smj» 
pLUk. pe pupbon tw wfre, &c. 

Ee pupbon ye were, &c. 

Jii pupbon /A^ t/we, &e. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

SiNQ. peopW* ]?u itf thoUyOt be thou made. • 
Plur, peop]?e^ je ^e ye, or Ae ye fnade. 

• peojifa. *" pcopj^a^. 


••v*> 


'' It is^ ako conjugated thus 


SiNG, Ic peap^ 
Da pupbe 
I3e peap^ 


Plub. Pe pupbon 
Go pupbon 
V)j pupbon. (SecEtymology;85.) 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. ' 

peopJ?an to be^ or to be made. 
Peopjjanne about to be, &c. 

Imperfect Participle. 
Peoji}?enbe being, being made or done. 

Perfect Participle. 
popben or jepopben d^w, m4ide, or </on^. 


9 1 • Possession is denoted by ):>/6BB AN to have. 

Infinitive. 
Ijaebban to have^^. 

Perfect. Perfect Participle. 

ftaepob, j^aefbe Aarf. iJaepeb or haepb had. 

« 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense^*. 

Sing. Ic haebbe* I have 

Du haebbep:^ thou hast 

J3e, heo, or hit hebba^*^ he, she, or •/ hath. 

Plur. pe haebba^ * we A«w 

He haebbaV ^ ye Aaw 

J5i haebba^ ^ /Aey Aat;e. 

* habbe^ hapa^ haue. « habbaV^ h^F^V^ haueb, hapia^ -, 

^ hajrajt^ hsefjt^ haujft. and in Norm.-Sax. hapen and haucn. 


^ Mr. l^nMu, in his Emso^ <m the EngUsh Language, observes, 
tfiat the auxiliary To haven was a comj^ete verb } and, being prefixed 
td the participle of the past time, it was used to expiess the preterper* 
feet and preterplupeirfect tenses. I have loved, thou haveii or ha$i 
loved ) we havoi or han loved, kc, I hadde loved, thou haddest 
teved, he hadde Ipved -, we, ye, they,'Aade^ loved. 

^* This tense is used with a perfect participle to express what the 
Latins called the Preterperfect tense r as, f c h»bbe {cfet, posui, / 
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Perjbci Tense ^. 

SiNO. Ic haef Ob » / had 

Du haspobeft: ikou hadst 

Re, heo, or hit haepob '^ A^ Sfc- had. 

Plur. pehaepbon*^^ we had 

Ge haepbon ye had 

li\ hsepbon they had. 

* hsejrbecontradedfroinhaepobe. ^ hep. * bsebbon^heafbon. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOn. 

Indefinite Tense, 
Sing. Ic haebbe / have 

Du hasbbe thou have 

lie, heo, or hit haebbe A^, jA^, or it have, 
Plur. pe hasbbon we have 

Ere haebbon ye have 

I>i ha^bbon M^ have. 

Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Ic haepob* / A«rf 

Du haepob thou had 

J3e, heo, or hit haepob Ae, ^A^, or it had. 
Plur. pe haepbon we had 

Ere haepbon ye had 

J3i haepbon they had. 

* haBjrbe contracted from iiefobe. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing. Jiiapaj^u have thou. 

Plur. rSabba^* je have ye, 

* habba]?e. 

have set or placed ; Ic haue ^eheojtb, audivi^ I haoe heard. We> 
however, in English as in Saxon, call Ic hebbe, I haoe, a verb of the 
first person singular, and ^^efet » perfect participle. See Etymology, 
60, Note ' ; and Etymology, 75, Note «*. 

^ A perfect participle is used with this tense to denote, by a peri- 
phrasis, the Latin preterpluperfect tense, which the Romans expressed 
by one ivord : as, l3e haepob or hep: jcjcob, steterat, he had stood} 
A jun^cn haej:^, cecinerat,^^ sung. 
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•♦ INFINITIVE MQOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 

I^sebban * to have 

Uaebbenne about to have^ &c. . ' 

Imperfect Participle, Perfect Participle. 

J^aebbenbe having. . lisepeb or hsepb /idd. 


92. Liberty is expressed by the verb QOAGAN to be 
able. 

Infinitive. Indef. Tense, Perfects 

CDajan to be able. CDaej may. CDiht might. 

INDICATIVE MOOD, 

Indefinite Tense. 

Sing. Ic masj I may^ can^ or am able 

Du maejej-t* Mcw^ mayst^ canst^ 8fc. 
l3e, Sfc. maej he 8fc. may, can, or is able. 

Plur ye majon^ we may, can, or are able 
lie majon ye may, can, or are able 
hi majon ^ they may, can, or are able. 

• inihc, meahc, maje. " majan^ -an, -en, -un j ms&jen* 

Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Ic miht • / might, or could 

Du mihtej-t thou mightest, or couldst 

J2e, heo, or hit miht* Ae &fc. might, or coz^/e/. 

Plur, pe mihton ««;^ might, or eo2//^ 

Ere mihton y^ might, or co^/(/ 

J2i mihton ^A^y might, or could. 

* mihte^ ineahte. 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 
,. CDajan to be able. 
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93. Futurity and Duty are expressed fey the verb 
SCeALAN or SCGOLDAN to owe '\ 

Infinitive. Indejimte. Perfect. 

8cealan to owe » Sceal^ shalL Sceote shmdd. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Sing. Ic yceal* I shall 

Du f cealt thou shalt 
J>e, heo or hit j-ceal* he &fc. shfi^lL 

Plur. •pefceolon^ we shall 

Ire fceolon ^ ye shall 

J2i jrceolon ^ they shall. 

■ jcyle. ^ jceolun, -an, jchullen, jculon, jcylon. 

Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Ic j^ceolb I shoidd 

Du yceolbert: thou shouldest 

J3e, heo, or mc yceolb* he 8fc. should. 

Plur. ye fceolbon we should 

He f-ceolbon ye should 

til jrceolbon they should. 

• fccolbe, fceoic. 
INFINITIVJP MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 
8cealan or fcylan to owe. 

'7 Mr. Tyrwhitt, in his Essay on the English Language of Chaucer*s 
Time, says, **The greatest part of the auxiliary verbs were only in use 
in the present and past tenses of their indicative and subjtinetive 
mode. Tliey were inflected in those tenses like other verbs, and 
were prefixed to the infinitive mode of the verb to which they were 
auxiliary : I shall loven ; 1 will or woll loven -, I may or mow loven ; 
I can or con loven 5 &c. We shaUen loven 5 we willert or woUen 
loven 3 we mowen loven 3 we connen loven, &c. In the past tense^ 
I shulde loven ; I wolde loven ; 1 mighie or moughte loven 5 I covde 
loven, &c. We shulden, we wolden, we mighten or moughten, we 
couden loven," &c. Todd's Johnson, Vol. iv. p. 24. Ap. 

^^ The auxiliaries j-ccal and pilie are often read with an ellipsis, 
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94. Volition and futurity are expressed by pILLAN or 
PYLLAN ** to will or wish. 

Infinitive. Indefinite. Perfect. 

Pyllan to wish. J?ylle will. Polb would. 

INDICATIVE MOOJ>. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Sing. Ic p]^lle» / will 

Du pylt'' thou wilt 

J3e,fifc.pylle* he 8fc. will. 

Plur. pe pillon** we will 

lie pillon ^ ye will 
Til pillon** they will. 

• pile. c pilie, pile. 

* pilt, pille, p^lle, pyle. * pylla^, pilleo, i-an, pillc, pylle, pilcn. 

Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Ic '^polb'^ / would 

Du polbep: thou wouldest 

De, heo, or hit polb* he 8fc. would. 

Plur. ye polbon'' we would 

Ge polbon ^ ye would 

Di polbon** they would. 

• polbe. *• Polben and -un. 


or leaving out of the principal verb : as^ Dip Gobppel pceal on An- 
t)]iaeap«inaeppe t>^^, Thit gospel shall {be read) on Ihe feast of St, An^ 
drew. Here the words beon jepseben must be understood. Nelle ic 
nu naeppe hionon^ Iwilljiever {go) from hence. The word papan to 
^0, is left out. 

^ In the same manner is conjugated nyllan not to wish or he wUU 
ing. See Chapter vi. Note ". 

^ Nolb^ would not, is a contraction for ne polb ; and nolbon^ for 
ne polbon. See Chapter vi. Note '•. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Sing. Ic pylle / will or wisk 

Du pylle thou will or wish 

I3e, heo, or hit pylle he^ she^ or it wilt or wisk 

Pluk. pe piUon* we willov wish 

Ge piUon . ye will or wish 

J]5i pillon thet/ will or wish. 

* -en and -un. 

Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Ic pote . Itaould 

Du polb Mo2« would 

J3e, heo, or hit polb /^^, ^Ae, or «V would. 

PtuR. J7e polbor tt'^ would ' 

Ge poibon y^ would 

J3i poibon M^ would. 

infinitive mood. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Pillan or p]^llan to wish. 

Imperfect Participle, 
Pillenbe willing. 


96. The defective verb ClOOT can or be able, is thus 
conjugated : 

Sing. Ic mot I may, can, or a?n able 

Du moteft thou may est, canst, ox art able 

y^e,heo,orh\tmot^he Sfc, may, can, or is able. 

Plvr. pemoton^ we ^ 

lie moton ^ H^ r Vfioy, can, or are able. 

J2i moton ^ they^ 

• more. •* moten. 
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96. The verb CDOiBT, must or tntghtp is thus formed: 

Sing. Ic ■moj-t" I rmist ox ought 

Du moftej-c thou must or oughtest 

l3e,.heo, or hit moft * he must or ought. 

Plur. pe moj^ton we "^ 

Ire mofton y^ \must or ought. 

Di moj^on they J 

IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

97. Many verbs ^re only used in the third person 
singular ; and are therefore called impersonal. In other 
respects they are like regular verbs. Dit pm^, or hit 
jiynbe, or pinbe hy t, it rains ; hyt jjunpobe it thun- 
dered. 

Some of these are used as personal with a pronoun of 
the accusative case : as, CDe finc^, me JjyncS, me 
jjince^, mihi videtur, it seems to me^ or . / think ; QOe 
felpum Jjuhte, (Boet. p. 94, 1. 16,) mihi ipsi visum est, iV 
appeared to me, or / thought; Be }?inc^, tibi videtur, it 
appears to thee^ or thou thinkest ; Dync^ ]re, (Luke x% 
36,) videtur tibi ? does it appear to thee? thinkest thou? 
Be }>uhte, tibi visum est, it appeared to thee, or ihou 
thoughtest ; D]^ncS him, or him ))incS, videtur ei, it 
appears to him, or he thinketh ; Daem men JjincS, ipsi 
homini videtur, it appears to that man^ that man thinks ; 
Nsenejum buhte, nulli visum est, it appeared to no man, 
no man thought ,• J^im f inca^, iis videntur, they seem 
to them, they think. 

98. CDan, with the verb^ is often rendered imperson- 
ally, as the old French word homme, or the modern on, 
and the English one and they. For example ; COan 
mihte jej^eon one might ^^^. Chron. An, 101 1 ; CDan 

^* Our word must U evidently derived from mojc, wl)ich is similar 

to the Gothic rAM^^STeAflNT, pos^cnt, i^hey 4:ould. CQojt 
sometimes signifies tnigkt. 
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bpohte. (Matt« xiv» 11,) French On a i^port^, /Ae^ 
brought ; CDan opj-loh, French On a tu^ they slew ; 
?3ep man bpaepbe ut /Blpjire, here (at this time) they 
drove out j^lfgiva. Chron. An. 1037. See Lye's Du> 
iionary^ sub voce Man for more examples. * 

A List OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 

99. Many Anglo-Saxon verbs cannot be reduced to 
any regular method **.- — ^The following are the principal 
irregular verbs, with their chief variations. 

Acpencan, to ewtinguish; acpent, acpanc, acpmen, 

quenched. 
Ajan, to own or possess; ajun, ajan, we^ ye^ they have; 

aht, we have had ; ahtron, they have had or pos^ 

sessed. 
Ahebban, to heave up; ahop, he hath lifted up. Perhaps 

ahop may be from ahapan, to lift up. 
Ahpeo|*an, to rush; apeop, ahpup, he rushed; ahpuponi 

they rushed. 
Anan, to give; an, I give ; unne, I give or thougivest; 

unnon, we^ ye^ they give ; uj>e, uj>)?e, ubbc, / or 

he gave. 
Belucan, Bel]^can, to lock up; bel^c^, he locks up; 

beleac, he locked i^p^'^belucon, or belocen, wcy 

ye^ they locked up. 
Bepaecan, to deceive ; bepaeht, he deceived ; bcpaeht* 

eptr, thou deceivedsi. Likewise Pascan. 
Bibban, to pray ; bit, he prays ; bab*^ baeb, he 

prayed. 
Bpinjan, to bring ; bpoht, bpohte, he brought. 
Bpucan, to enjoy ; bpeac, bpaec, he enjoyed. 
Bijean, Bujan, to bow ; beah, bi jbe, he bowed; bcjb, 

bejeb, bowed. So abu^an, Tebu^an. 
B^cjean, to buy ; bohte, he bought. So bebic^ean to 

sell. 


^ See Etymology, 77. ^ See Etymology, 80; 
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Eoman, Euman, Cpiman, to come ; com, he came ; 

comon, cumon, they came. 
Eunnan, to know ; can / knom ; canj*t, cunhe, thou 

kndwest ; cunnon^ wcy ye^ they know ; cufe, he 

knew. 
Deapjian, Dy^ppan, to dare ; beaji, beajie, / dare ; 

bujipe, thou darest; buppon, we^ ye^ they dare; 

bopfte, he durst. 
Delpan, to dig ; bulp, bielp, belp, bealp, balp, he dug ; 

bulpen, digged. 
Don, to do or make ; bo, I do; bept, b^^pt, thou dost; 

be^, by^, he doth ; bo^, we^ ye^ they do ; tfib, 

bibe, bybe, he did or hath done ; bo, bon, he may 

doy they may do. 
Dpeccan, to vex ox grieve; bpoht, he vexed; bpohton, 

they vexed, i 
Fenjan, to take ; penj, pob, he took. So pon and be- 

panjan, to take. 
Fleon tofty; pleh, pleah, pleoh,^. 
If an, or lianjan, to go ; Ic ja, Ic janj^e, / go ; he 

j^ae^, he goes ; pe ja^, we go ; eobe, jeobe, / or 

he went ; ja, go thou ; 35a ^e, go ye. 
If ebujan, to bow ; ^ebyj^,' he bows ; jebeah, he 

bowed I jebujon, wcy yCy they bowed i jebojen, 

bowed. 
Erelaecan, to approach ; jelihte, he came near. 
Dela?ccan, to seize; jelaehte, he seized. 
Iremetan, to find; jemette, he found. 
Iremunan, to refnemher ; jemune, jemuiibe^ it is re* 

membered ; jemunon, they are remembered. 
Ereotan, to pour out; jute, jeote, he poured out; ju* 

tan, they poured out. 
Erepean, Erepeon, to see ; jepap, gepeah, jepeh, je- 

peaj, ^epaj, he saw; jepepen, seen. 
Eietan, to get; jeot, jeotte^ he got; jeoton, they 

GOT; 51 ten, gotten. 
Ifcpaeccan, liepeacan, IiepaBcean, to afflict; jepeahte, , 

jepashte, he afflicted. 
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Ifipan, to give; jeap jeep, or jap, /or he gave; jipen, 

given. 
Jion, TSan^an, Uenjan, ^o Ac«§- ; Ic hob, / hung ; he 

heh^, he henx, he hung ; hoh, (cruci^ge,) hmig ; 

ho^, {crucifigtte^) hang; henjon, they hung. Part, 

perf. han^en^ hung. 
Y!Sehh2iXiy )3eapan, to heave ; hep^, he heaveth ; hop, 

hope, I ox he heaved; hapen, hepen, heapen, 

heaved. 
?;>elpan, to help ; hulpe, he helped. So ^ehelpan: 
JSlihan, to laugh ; hloh, he laughed. 
Tiytojxjiznyto turn; hj>i\jij:ey he turned; hpuppan, M^ 

turned. So ahpeoppan. 
lean, lecan, to eke, or enlarge ; icte, ihte, I or he en- 
larged; icton, we, ye, they enlarged; iht, {auctus,) 

enlarged. 
Lixon, to shine ; lixte, he shone ; lixton, they shone', 

and perhaps lixbon, and lixobon* 
Onyt^iii, to understand ; on^eat, he understood; on- 

jatun, they understood. Also jytan, or jetan, 

to get, to procure, or obtain. 
Paecan, to deceive, to lie ; psehte, he deceived. 
Plaetan to smite ; plat, he smote. 
Plihtan, to be a surety ; plihce, he gave his word. 
Reccan, to reckon an account ; pohte, pehte, peahte, 

he reckoned; pohton, they reckoned. 
8aht:lan, to reconcile ; paeht, he reconciled, Norm.-Sax. 
8apan, to sotv ; pep, he sowed ; papen, sowed, sown. 
8cinan, to shine ; pcean, he shone. 
8cippan, to create; pceop, he created. So Tcpcippan. 
Sec?iii, to seek ; yohte, he sought ; yohtou, they.sought. 

So jepaecan. 
Secjan, 8aBj5an, Saecjan, to say ; paecjbe, paebe, he 

said. Perhaps from paecjobe: also pmpecjan, 

pi^pajan, to contradict. 
8eon, to see ; See Irepeon. 
>3ett:an to place ; ' pette, pet, he placed. 
8ittan, to sit ; pa^t, he sat. 
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81aTan. to kill or slay ; rloh he killed. Perhaps Hot, 
* 3 being turned into t. ^ * 

Stpeccan, to stretch ; rtpehte, he stretched ; j^jieh- 

ton, they stretchea. ^ 

Spepian, to swear ; |*pop, he swore. 
Spi^an, to be silent; j-upobe, f up, he was silent; yupon, 

they were silent. 
Taecan, to teach ; taehte, he taught ; taec, teach^ 
Teon, to draw or accuse ; teh, tu je, he drew ; teo, 

teoh, draw. 
Deajipan, to behove ; Ic J>eapp, / have need ; beappt, 

^uppe, thou hast need ; ]nippon, we^ ye^ they have 

need ; Jjonpte, he has need. 
Den can, to think;' ^oht, ^ohte, he thought; je- 

}^encan. 
Dean-on, to profit ; Jjaj^, Jjah, he profited. 
Tyjjian, to give ; t^jjbe, t^bbe, he gave. 
^acian, to wake ; peahte, wakened. So apacian. 
?eban, to be mad; pebbe, he was mad. 
?ipcan, peopcan, popcan, to work ; to build; pophte, 

he worked, built ; poppypcan, to undo. 
Ypnan, Apnian, Apnan, to run ; apn, upn he ran; 

upnon, they ran. 

CHAPTER VI. 

ADVERBS. , 

1 00. An Adverb ' is a part of speeeli, joined to verbs, 
adjectives, or other adverbs, to denote some quality, or 
circumstance respecting them ; as, pipehce ic pppece. 


* As the ac^ective is an adjected or added word to express the qua- 
lity^ property^ &c. belonging to a name, the adverb is a word added to 
denote the quality &c. belonging to the action or being specified by the 
verb. Hence, Theodore Gaza, 1. iv. defines an adverb — iJ^spQ$ Xoya 
iierujroy, xjxroi pi^fMLro$ P^yo[ji,svov, ^ kifiXsyoiisyoy pr^i^axi, xa5 o<oy 
sF/dferov ^[AOLTOf, A part of speech without cases, predicated of a verb, 
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/ speak wisely ; 12 1 paepon to lanje, they were too 
long. > 

If the etymology and meaning of adverbs be investi' 
gatedy it will be found that most of them are corruptions 
or abbreviations of other words*. 

101 . Adverbs are formed by continually using nouns 
and adjectives in certain cases, till they assumed an 
adverbial signification ; for instance, in the dative case ; 
as. 


Jjpilum*, atvhile, sometime^ Spa micelum, so greatly, 
now. Daejhpamlic, 
8ticce - maelum \ piece- ^lice, 


meal, by degrees. Jipjy^jiptum,) , 

Jjeap-maelum, by heaps^. JSpyppan, ^ 

Lytlum, by little. Galium jemettum, by all 
CDicelum,> ./ means. 

The genitive case is more generally used ; as, 
8o)?er*, ameriy verily^ truly. Dancej**, freely , gratis. 


or subjoined to it, and being as it were the verbis adjective. Priscian 
gives the following definition of an adverb^ lib. xv. p. 1 003., Adv^rbium 
est pars orationu indeclinabilis, cujus significatio verbis adjicitur. Hoc 
enim perficit adverbium verbis additum, quod adjectiva nomina ap- 
pellativus nominibus adjuncta : ut^ prudens homo, a prudent man ; 
prudenter egit, he acted prudently : felix vir, a happy man ; feliciter 
vivit, he lives happily, 

^ The radical meaning of adverbs, prepositions, &c. (see Etymo- 
logy 1 14, note ^) is seldom evident, and often very obscure. In this 
work therefore they have been classed according to their present use, 
and distributed under the customary heads of Prepositions, Conjunc- 
tions, and Inteijections : but there has been aii effort, particolariy in 
this chapter, to. show from what words adverbs were most likely to be 
derived. This part of the work being a first attempt, is submitted with 
great deference to the consideration of critics in the Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage. 

^ In or for a moment, the dative case of hpile a moment, time, &c. 

• The dative case of mael, a part, and ] cicce, a morsel, part, &c. 

• The genitive case of j*o^, sooth, truth. 

• The genitive of J^anr, a thank, favour, will. 
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When the genitive does not end in e/-, the ndverb is 
often formed thus ; as, 

Nihtef ', by night. Nebej^^ of need^ by con- 

Gallef, fully ^ perfectly. straint. 

The^ genitive case plural is used adverbially ; as, 

Ajipunja, ^ without Gapunja (-e), openly ^ pub* 

Opceapun3a^> payment^ licly. 

Unceapenja, } gratis. Gejnunja, clearly^ indeed. 
Yppenja, in anger^ an- Semnunja,) suddenly^ by 

grily. mja, ^ and by. 

eallunja (-e), altogether, Faepmja, suddenly, forth- 

wholly, with. 

ex\len:^e, behold. J^paebinjeC-o),) ^^^^ 

J2olunTa,> . . incjo, S 

Dolinja,^ penunje (-a), by chance, 

Deapnenja,) privily, se- haply. 

Deapnunja,^ cretly. Ge\ome^\ frequently. 

102. Adverbs probably formed from primitive adjec- 
tives. 

8ona, soon. , TOa, more, rather. 

Laet:, } f . Sopte, softly. 

La?te,^ * Lytr, (parum,) a little. 

Sel, tvell, enough. Deaple very much, vehe- 
Bet, better, more. mently. 

Opt, oft, often. Ypel, evil. 
pel, well, rightly. 

103. Adjectives ending in he are converted into ad- 
verbs by adding e. Indeed all adjectives of the positive 
state, signifying the quality or manner of a thing, take 
an adverbial signification by adding lice. 

^ » 

^ * 

^ It is formed from niht, night : hence we have Daejep "j nihtej, by 
day and night. Genesis xxxi. 40. 

• From neb, nebe, need, necessity, 

* From op, witlumt, a privative prefix 5 as, op-bJebe, without blood, 
and the Genitive plural ofceapunj, commerce, price, &.c. 

*• From jeloma, utensils infrequent use : hence the word heir-looig^ 
signifying any furniture decreed to descend by inheritance. 
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Ifelomelice, frequently^ JJeapblice, hardly ^hastily. 


often. 

Faeplice, suddenly^ forth- 
with, 

8o^lice, in sooth, truly, 
verily. 


Sin^allice, continually, al- 
ways. 

Sputolice, evidently, plain- 
ly. 

Dijellice, secretly. 


Eu^lice, certainly, indeed. Snoteplice, wisely, pru- 

Dpseblice, readily, soon. dently. 

To hpseblice, too readily Rihtlice, rightly, justly 


or quickly. 
pitot)lice, certainly, plain- 


Ifepij^lice, distinctly, cer- 
tainly, wisely. 
lipeconlice, quickly. 


Gopnoj-thce, in earnest, Gcehce, everlastingly, con- 

tnily, surely. tihually. 

Daelet)hce, hy itself, apart, 

particularly. 

104. Adverbs in lice admit of comparison by op and 
op: ; as, fepaeblice readily, hpaebhcop Tnote readily, 
hpaeblicoj-t: most readily, &c. 

Dipj^telice, -op, -oft, 8noteplice,-op-oj't,W5^^. 
daringly. Rihtlice, -op, -oft, rigliily. 

Some adverbs are more irregular in their comparison. 
JSpaebejic, most readily, Pypfe, worse. 

shortly, Nextan 

/6p, aspeft, ere, first. Nehj^an| 

Fuloj-t, (ften, very often. 

105. Adverbs probably from pronouns. 


7iext. 


J3ep, here. 

S^°"'^ behold. 
Denu, > 

Jleonon, hence. 

pop^, henceforth. 

Jiibep, hither. 

J3u, how? 

!bpanon, whence. 


J^pibep hpeja, somewhere. 
/Gjhpiben, every way, 

every where. 
Jipaenne, ^ 
Shpaenne,^ when. 
TChpenne, J 
J^pasp, where. 
Gehpaep, every where. 
/Gjhpsep, every where. 
Nohpaep, no where. 
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jShpap, somewhere. 8pa, so. 

)3paet, namely^ as yet. 8pa fpa, like as, as if, as it 

J^paet hpejan were. 

(-u), hu^u, Galj-pa, also. 

J^paet: hpuju, I ^wwewAiar/, Spa jelice, a/iA:^, of thai 


hpiju, 
Jipaet: hpaej- 
anunjej^ 


a little. - sort, likewise. 

8pa poji^, so forth. 
8pilce 1. e* fpalice, as if. 


J3paB)?ep, whether, if, aU as it were. 

though. Gacrpylce, likewise, be- 

J3pene, scarcely. sides. 

Vipon, i sometvhat, Da^ then. 

}3ponlice, ^ very little. Dz]>z, whereas, whilst that. 

Lyt-hpon, a little. ^ Danan,^ 

To hpan, ) towhat,where* Donan,> thence. 

To hpon; \ fore. Donon,) 

\^Y^x\2in, whence. Daep piht, forthwith, by 

Shponan^ any where. and by. 

7[hponan utan^ any where Daep, there. 

without. Daen )?aBp, there^ there 

Nahponan, no where. where. 

utane, no where Daejion,) thereon or there* 

without. Dajim, ^ in. 

Rpy, why? Daep since that, whereby. 

Fojihp^, ^ why? Daey J?e, afterwards. 

hpyj;, i. e. i j, > where- Denben, whilst, as long as. 

-hpon i.e. en,^ f(^C\ Dibep, thither. 

To hpYi for what? where- Donne, /A^«, when, than, 

fore. Duj*, /Aw*. 

Op )?ain, ^om thence. Du f jepaly, le^cA, (j/* Miy 

106. Adverbs probably contracted from verbs $ a$ 
from the Imperative mood : 

Iiea, yea. Uete, jet", y^/, 

' ' I ■ ■ i- - - II I ■ 1 — lain I- Ml 

" Getan, to giei. 
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N« Zej. 1 asyeu hitherio. g"^r. ^^^^ otlu^ise. 
Get ma, j/et more. 


^ ' >waningy less. 


6ppe, «;^% a/ways. 
Gip aeppe, if. ever, 
pen, Ay chance. 

CwhetheTy 


Epyj-t-fu, 


used in ask- 


Epyf-tu-la,< ing ques- 


Epyy-|?ii-la, 


tions, /^ tV 


Lanje, J « 

Uton, If, 

•T ^ ^^* moreover. 

Utan, J ' 

Buton, 1 freely^ of free 

Butan, J cost. 

Buton tpeon, doubtless^ 

without do^iht. 

From verbs in the indefinite tense. 
8piJ?e, very much^ greatly. ^> 
To rpif^f earnestly^ exceed- 

ingly. 
6allej-tojpiJ?e, too quickly 

or readily. 

jGppe, «;^ always. 

Indefinite and a Pronoun. 
8iJ?J?an, after y further. Fup)?on -un, moreovej^yea 

NymJ?e, unless y perchance, further. 

Adverbs ending in in, en, an, eb, from verbs, 
binban, after^ behind. Nipe, 

y6n, onccy one time. 
Nean, . ^ 

Fojinean,> near^ almost. 
— -neah,^ 
Feoppan, * furtheinaorey 

moreover. 
Nu, now. 


7C ") 

nc ' ' " ^ { always. 
A, aa, aaa, J -^ 

Ereo, 

Geoh, 

lu, ^formerly y of old. 

Ereapa, 

lu^epa, 


Nipan,5 "^'y^ ^/^^^^' 
8elben, seldomy rarely. 
Recene, quickly. 
8amob, alsoy at once. 
}])piIon, sometimeSy now. 
^vi\zii^^y front the south. 
NopJ^an, from the north. 


'* The imperative of Lanjiao^ to prolong. 
^' Thus An and on (from anan to give,) denote motion firom a place j 
|]op]?aD /rom the north, &c. 5 heonon hence, &c. 
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Preterite &e., with a Pronoun. 

?y I^r. J lest tfiat. ^tjaebepe, together. 

De laep) Dien, again. 
Genoh'*, enough. 

' 107. Adverbs probably from Prepositions. 

Bupan, bupon, flAoi;^. Upan, 1 ^^^^ uvward 

Beneo^ (-an), beneath. Upon, J * ^ 

Dune-pajit)*^ downward. Upe^mepC, uppermost. 

Dam-peapb, homeivard. ^ij?-upan, above. 

]7ert-peapb, westward. Neo)>an, Ydownwardy 

Up-peapbep, wpf^'arrf. Beneo^ (-an),) beneath. 

Innan-peapbj inward. Beheonan, on this side. 

Nyjjep, nether y lower down. Onjen, 

Pi)?utan, without. Onjean, ^ 
Bmnan, within. Iieon, ( ^ 

Bejeonbaft'^ beyond. If can, 

Upp, Up, upy upony abov^. Behinban, behind^ after. 
Dune, 1 downy down- 
Sbun (-e), J ward. 

^ ' 108. Adverbial phrases &e. 

^^rfe ~)^o rnuch the ^J" Jf ™ >^' *^>''' '^«'' 
ma, I ^ ^i ere that. 

Caep P^ f ^ *>pa lan^ ppa, so long as, 

mape, J * until that. 

(Da J^onne, more than. 8pa rpij?e, *o much. 

De ma, M^ wor^. Spa hpaep yfdiywheresoever. 

CDib ]?y Jje, aiy ^oo/i fliy. hpibep, whithersoever. 


^* Genoh or ^eno^ appears to be the' past participle jeno^eb mul- 
tipUed, from the verb jeoojati to niultiply: hence the English enough. 
Tooke, vol. L p. 473. 

1* Papb, or peapb, is the imperative of the vwbpapbian or peapbian 
to look at, &c. Tooke, vol. ii. p. 408. 

*® Bijeonb or be jeonb is the imperative Be, compounded with the 
participle jeonb, jeoneb or goneb from the verb Gan, Ganjan or 
Gonjan to go or to pass : hence our word beyond j as " Beyond any 
place/* means '' be passed that place." Diversions of Purley, vol. i. 
p. 408. 
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Da hpile, so long as, untii, 

while, then. 
Da hpile J?e, while. 
On J?if healp, on this part. 
On |?a healp, on that part. 


On hpaepbuepfc, in a 
short time. 

^ 1 * >a little while 


•alytelj 
Inj^aepe, 


Isoon, 


On )>a j-pi^pan healp, ^n 8ona inptaepe, J quickly. 

the right side. Selbhpcnne, 1 , , 

On J?a p^nj^pan healp, on Selbhpaenne, J 


M^ left side 


On bsec, 1 z / j 
^ 1 t > backwards. 


Betpyh J?ap J^mj, m M^ On baeclinj, J 

972^(7^ tt^A//^, or season. Iiehent), -e, -op, -pe, «^A, 
/6t nextan, 1 a/ /<wi§^M, w^ar. 

^t nyhptan, J «/ fo^/. Sntept, | ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ 


On a populb, e« every 

world, for ever. 
CDeb micel hpil, a little 

while. 
Uddji piht, forthwith, by 

and by. 
On niht, by night. 
Q2i\\ey, fully, perfectly ^ 
CDib ealle, altogether, en- Jieo baej, / 

tirely. Tomepijen, tomorrow. 

Gallep to paepte, toofast^ jBt pumum c^ppe, some 


ShlaptCj 

On lapte, at last, at length. 

6pt fona, forthwith. 

To popan bam, further- 

nwre, beside. 

Tuua, 1 ^ . 
^ ^ ^twtce. 
Tupa* J 


fy, /oo surely. 


times, nofv land then. 


Gallep to jelan je, all too Tin lanje, how long. 


lo9ig, nimium. 


J3u opt, how often. 


Nim]?e pen paepe, unless, £el-hpaep, \every where, 
concept. 
Spi]?e-aBp, very early. 


Erepel-hpaep,/ openly. 
Gllep-hpibep, to or /o- 
wards some other place. 

109. ADVERBS or NEGATION. 

Na", nx), neither. Ne*', not. 


17 The letter n contracted from ne noi^ is used in composition as 
a negative^ especially in pronouns and adverbs \ as^ Nan, noilm%» 
no one, from an one, like the Icelandic n-emn^ English n-one> Latin 
n-ullus^ &c.^ n-aefpe^ English n-ever. If tiie chief word begin with h it 
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Ne, ne, «o/, neither. Noht-j^on-laep '^ not^ no^ 


I > noi, no. 


ne- 


Ne,^, ; '«"' '^' "^^ '° Nailer. (less, 

rnot, noy cer- Naeppe, - } ver. 

Nejie nej^e, J tainly not, Nohpaebep, neither-. 

Naej' naep | certainly Nate-J)aej-- ^ ^^ ^^^ 


1 ' ^ \ noy noty w 

.t\_ V I nowise. 

sfaterhpon, J 




V not so. 
No, wo, not. Nateyhpon. 

Noht, \ „ 4 Na ellej-, no, not other- 

Nocht, }^* ^ ' wise. 

Na laep nellcf, no, not, 
noi at all. 


is lost in composition : as^ n-abban not to have, from habban to have >- 
if it begin with p or pi, y is put instead 3 as^ n-yllan to be unwilUng, 

^ The word ne not, is the usual negative -, it is always set before 
verbs, like the Russian ne and the Latin non : for example, t)pi pejtaV 
lobannij* leopninj chihtaj* anb J?inc ne p»jta^. Why do the disc^les. 
of John fast, and thine fast not? ne ma^on hi jrsejftan, they cannot 
fait By cutting ofif the e, ne is often made to cofdesce with the fol- 
lowing noun or verb ; thus, Ne seni^um, and nepillebecome nsnijum^ 
and mile. See Chapter v. Note 39 and 40. Na is the English no : 
for example^ na hpaep, Engl, no where: it also expresses not in an 
antithesis^ where ac, but, comes after : for example, Na jfpilce ^e jec- 
ja^ ac^ not as you say, but, &c. &c. nallaj*, not, is probably a contrac- 
tion of nalaejr, or na ellej : for example, rifallcj* ]7aec an, not this alone. 
Nxj-, not, seems not to have come from na pej*, but rather to be an 
abbreviated form of nallcj- : for example, Dy hit bi^ yxj monnej* gob, 
naj- Jnejf aopealbej*, jip jpe anpealb gob bi^, that is. Therefore it is the 
good of the man, not of the office, if the office be good. Op hij agenpe 
^ecynbe naj- op j'lne, that \a,Ofhis own nature, not of thine. Negations^ 
however, as the student will perceive by these examples, are fre- 
quently expressed in Saxon, as in other languages, by a simple word *. 
still it frequently happens, that there is a double negation -, one is 
placed before the noun, the other before the verb. Negative words 
compounded of nc- n-, do not form a complete negation, if ne be not 
repeated. For example, Nau man ne ppa% nipne jcyp to ealbum 
peape. No man seweth a piece of new cloth on an old garment. If se- 
veral such words are contained in the sentence^ ne is still reiterated. 
For example, Ne ^ejft peah naeppe nan man 30b, No man ever saw God 
at any time; Ge pena% J^a^t ge nan gccytibelic gob ne gejael]?a on innan 
cap pelpum naebban. You imagine that you haveno naturalgood or hap- 
piness within yourselves. If the negative belong to a verb, both ne and na 
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CHAPTER VIL 

PREPOSITIONS ». 

1 10. A Preposition is a part of speech that connects 
words with one another, and shows the relation between 
them: Fpam J^am menn,/ro7n that man. iElf. Gram. 

111. Prepositions governing an Accusative Case. 

Abutan, about Betpeox, betpux, betpyx, 

Ajen, ajean, against betpih, between^ betwiwt 

Anblanj, anblonj, ^LOiYG, Butan*, buton, beside 

7iear 6mb, ^mb, embutan, 

Bepopan, before ymbutan, about 

Bejeonbjbejeonban, -eonb. Fop', for 

" jeonb, beyond lieonb, see be^eonb 

are frequently used^ and the verb is put between. For example^ Ne be 
]7u|ipon iia ]?a halan laeccf^ ac ]?a \% untpume jyn^. They who are whole, 
need not a physician, but they who are sick. Ne eom ic iia Cpijr, / am 
not the Christ:^ Nor and not are expressed by means of ne nv, when 
not (nc) precedes : as N^ papc je ne ne jrylijea^. Go ye not out, nor 
follow him. But after na]^ep^ neither, merely a single tie follows in 
every member of the sentence. For example, (Matthew vi. 20.) Golb- 
hopbea^ eop jfo^hce jolbhop^aj-, on heopcnan, fsep na]?op om nc 
mo^e hit ne popnymS, anb Jrap feopaj- hic ne belpa^, ne ne popjtela^. 
Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, &c. &c. &c. Here are exam- 
ples of both expressions. 

^ '* Prapositio ij popejetnyj-p. pc biS jefeob naman. 1 popbe. ^ 
jtent sppe on popepeapban. d illo homine, ppam ]?ani nienn. hep ij 
j-e aby prepositio, apud Regem sum, ic eom mib ]7am cyninc^e. hep ij* 
jpe apud, prepositio, ad regem equito, ic pibe to cynincgc, et cetera,^' 
iSlfrici Gram, p. 3. 

^ Home Tooke thinks this word is^the imperative mood be-utan, 
from beon-utan^ to be out : hence our conjunction but, be out. He 
thinks also that bot^ the imperative mood of botan^ to boot, or per- 
haps bot^ a compensation, is the root of our conjunction but^ to boot. 
— Tooke*s Diversions of Purley, vol. i. p. 190. 

' This word in composition has a deteriorating meaning : as^ Fop- 
beoban, to forbid ; Fopbeman, to condemn; Fopbon^ to make an end 
of Accoraing to Tooke it is derived from the Gothic substantive 

]lA^KlN^A> cause. See Etymology, 1 13. 
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Demanj^*, among 
Innan, in 
Opep, orER^ above 
On, iuy tOy among 
Onjean, in, against 
0«, /o 
Teh, against 
pujih, through 
To-jeanej', against 
Unbep, VNDER 


Uppan, upon^ above 
Utan, about 
7iS, jviTH. near 
7iJ?-aeptan, after, behind 
7i]?-popan, before 
7ib-innan, within 
^i^jeonban, about 
7i^-utan*, without 
Ymb, about 
Ymb-utan, round about. 


112. Prepositions governing a Dative Case. 


/Gptep, after 
/6p, ere, before 
/et, at 

/Gtpopan, before 
Aman^, among 
Be', bi, bij, ^, m^A 
Baeptan, |^^^.^^ 
Be-aeptan, J 
Bepopan, before 

Be^eonban, J -^ 
Beheonan, o^ this side 
Betpeonan\ betpih, be- 
rpinan, between 


Betpux, betpeox, betpyx, 

betwixt 
Binnan^ binnon, within, 

except 
Bupan, bupon, above 
Butan', buton, without 
Fop, before, on account of, 

FOR 

Fpa", ppam, from 
If ehenb, near, at hand 
Geman^*, among 
Innan, within 
Into, in 
COib, with 


<y 


* The imperative of Gemen^an^ to i»ir, to mingle; from masn^aa 
and men^iaiiy to mix. 

* From pip^.iican or pypj?an- utan or peopJ?an, to be: as^ Beon- 
4iraii^ to be out ; hence our English words without and be-out or but, 

^ Be i8 «aid to be the imperative mood of beon^ to be, 

' From the imperative Be,, and tpejen, twain or two. .. ./ 

* Derived from the substantive ppum, like the Gothic ^tK^M, A-, 
beginning, original source, author ; hence our preposition yroni .* as. 

Figs came /rom Turkey. icicc 

Figs came beginning Turkey. Diversions of Purley, vol. i. p. 342. 
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Neah, near To'^eznej^^ towards, against 

Op^ OFyJrom Tomibbep among 

Opep, over, above Topesipb, totvard 

On, in, into Unbep, under 

On-upan. \ f,^^ JJn^eo^, nigh, near 

On-uppan, J ^ * Up, uppan, uppe, 

OS, as far as, to above 

Til, to'**, to. See p. 139 \5'c?in, w'con, without 

and note \ ' piS, htth, against 
Topopan, before 

The preceding prepositions are also of extensive use 
in the composition of words, as well as the following in- 
separable prepositions. 

INSEPARABLE PREPOSITIONS. 

113. There are some inseparable prepositions which 
are used. only in composition; such as di, dis, re, se, 
con, among the Latins : as, 

Snb, in composition, signifies to or back: as, Anb- 
bibian, to hope for ;' PiXih-\?Ln'^, along; Anb- 
ppupnan, to offend; Anb-pseccan, to bring back; 
Anb-j^anban, to stand back, or resist ; Anb- 
ppapian, to answer or give an, answer. 
Gb signifies again, of new, back again: as, Gb-cennmj, 
,, r regeneration, or new birth; 6b-lean, a reward; 

/Jo vjt" •^vw ^Vvtu. 6b-nipian, to renew. 6b was also, as it is still, 

the termination of the perfect tense, and of the 

perfect participle. 

€pen signifies equal, just, alike : as, 6pen-bij^ceop, a 

fellow bishop; 6pen-ealb, of the same age, coeval; 

6pen-blippan, to congratulate or rejoice with. 

6pt signifies again, back again : as, Gpt-ajj^pan, to 

* Probably from apojia, like the Gothic AfAKA> consequence, 
(^spring, successor^. As for signifies causey of signifies consequence, 
diversions ofPurley, vol. i. p. 367. 

*^ It is singular that cq in composition has frequently a deteriora- 
ting effect : as^ I'o.peoppao, the same as a-peoppan, to cast away ; 
from peoppan^ to cast: to-pen^an, to overturn, demolish; from pen- 
ban, to turn. 
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restore^ to give back again ; Gpt-apaciah, to set 

up again. 
€m : as, Gmbe, about ; Gm-bon, to compass about : 

also as, 6mn, equal; Gm-lonj, equal length; 6m- 

leop, equally dear. 
Fop, signifies Ay, ybr, ^ow, against^ besides: as, Foji- 

baepan, to restrain; Fop-beoban, toforbid^ to pro- 
hibit; Fop-beman, to be judged or decided between. 

See Etymology, 111, Note K 
Fope signifies before: as, Fope-bsepan, /oc«/ry A^r^; 

Fope-ciiman, to go before. 
KJip denotes an errors defect^ &c. : as, CDip-bopen, a mis- 

carriage; CDiplician, to displease ; CDip-bon, to be 

done badly. 
Op denotes in^from^ im ; as, Op-jyibe, without price ; 

Op-tpupian, to distrttst. 
(yS denotes qffl from : as, OJ?-hyban, to hide from, to 

' abscond ; OJ^-baepytan, to break off. 
Un signifies m, not, un : as, Un-abejenblic, inflexible ; 

Un-boht, unbought ; Un-clean, not clean; Un- 

cu%, unknmvn, uncouth. 
PiJ?ep denotes against: as, pij^ep-j-ecjan, to speak 

against ; piJ?ep-copen, rebellious. 

An acquaintance with the composition of words", 
especially by prepositions, will greatly facilitate the ac- 
quisition of a language; for one radical term, combined 
with prepositions, forms many words, which retain the 
signification of their simple parts. The recollection of 
the radical words will be sufficient to bring to the mind 
its numerous derivatives, and will most deeply impress 
on the memory the precise signification of many words, 
which otherwise could be scarcely ascertained. Thus 
jrtanban, to stand, compounded with ajen or onjean, 
becomes Ajen-ptanban, to stand against, or to oppose ; 
Anb-firanban, to stand back or resist ; Op-j^anban, to 

" See the composition of Latin words briefly treated in roy '^ Intro- 
duction to Latin Construing,*' p. 60 — 62. 
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stand off^ or to tarry behind; Unbep-ptanban, to stand 
under, or to 'bear: applied to the mind, to know, or to 
UNDERSTAND ; pi|?-)rtant)an, to stand against^ or to 
oppose. Thus also laeban, to lead; jrenban, to send, 
&c. are compounded by separable and inseparable prepo- 
sitions, and form many, words '*. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

CONJUNCTIONS*. 

114. A conjunction is a part of speech ' that connects 
words and sentences together : as, J2e j-cenc 'j rppecS, 


'* In Latin, the simple word ducd, to lead, " admits before it ah, 
ad, con, circum, de, e, in, ob, per, pro, se, sub, trans, and becomes ab- 
duco, to lead from, away, &c. ; adduco, to lead to or 6ri/ig ; cpnSuco, 
to lead together or conduce; and so of its other compounds, uniting 
the signification of the preposition with the verbs.** See Introductm 
to Latin Construing, p. 62. 

' In respect of the real character and meaning of conjunctions^ I 
consider them as no distinct class of words, but, like adverbs (see 
p. 180, Note*), as abbreviations of two or more significant words. 
The truth of this remark will be clearly seen in the notes. As an ex- 
ample, we may give eac, and, which is only the imperative mood of 
eacan, to add unto, to eke, to increase, 

'' Perhaps it may be worth remarking, as an additional proof of the 
nature of this conjunction, that in every language where this inijiera-' 
tire is used conjunctively, the conjunction varies just as the verb does." 

^' In Danish, the conjunction is og, and the verb dger. 

" In Swedish, the conjunction is och, and the verb oka, 
''In Dutch, the conjunction is ook, from the verb oscken, 
'^ In German, the conjunction is au^h, from the verb auchon, 

'' In Gothic, the conjunction is A1K> and the verb A^IKA^* 
''•As in Saxon the conjunction is eac, from the verb eacan.*' Sec 
Home Tooke'd- Diversions of Purley, vol. i. p. 179. 

* " Conjunctio ijr jre 5t'J?eobny]r oWe jepejiiicj ^ej bael no m«J 
nahc }>uph hme jrylpne. ac he jepej^ cojaebepe ajj^ep je namao. je 
popb. ji): ]7u bef pynjr. Quis equitat in civitatem, hpa pit incu ]^am 
popt. f on cpt'^ he. Rex, et Episcopus. jre cyninj *3 j-e bircop. ye et. f 
ij", anb. \y conjunctio: ego et tu, ic i ]?ii. Popb he jfp*X% J^"}". Stat et 
joquitur. he jtcnt 'j jrppt'c^," &c. iElfrici Gramin. p. 3. 
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He stands and speaks. MM. Grammar. Sap! ^ licchoma 
pypcaS anne moH) The soul and body make one matik 
Boet. 86, 9. 

rjpaet, J?a, out 

l3paB|?epei^ y^/ 

Na le|----aCj ^20/ ow^ - - * 

but 
Nemne \ See K^mJ?e 
Ne, ne hpaBj»ep, nane^ nor^ 

neither 
Nymjje'' or tteni]?ej ttemne, 

unless y buty except: from 

h^m^ &c. Tooke, vol. i. 

p. 171. 
,OBSe, or 

8am, whether 

So^lice, Att/ 

8pa j-pa, aSy as if\ as it were 

8pilce, as ify because y as 


Ac, hut 

yB j^ep ^e * - - je, when - - - 

then ; so " ' ' as 
Anb ', onb(and in Dan • -Sax. 

enbe), and, but 
6ac*, a&o(inDan.-SaX4 dc, 

Gopno|^lice, piroblice, 
therefore 

FopJ?an, I •' 

FopJ)am> J 

Fop]?i |)onne, 1 BecausCy 

Fop ?an |>e, > because 

Fop}>am |>e, J /A«/ 

Fup|>on, j-pilce, also 


' From An-ab, the imperative mood of Anan^ to give, and ab, a /leap. 
Hence our and, which has the same import : as^ '' Two and two are 
four }" or. Two, add two to the heap, are four. Diversions of Purley, 
vol. i. p. 221. 

^ The imperative mood of 6acan^ to add. 

* The imperative mood of Gipan, to give; like the Gothic PIhAM, 
to give. From the imperative Qip is derived our English if, Gif is 
to be found not only^ as Skinner says, in Lincolnshire, but in all our 
old writers. Gawin Douglas, a Scotch poet and bishop, and transla^ 
tor of Virgirs ^neid about A.D. 1 500, almost always uses gif. He 
hag only once or twice used if: once he uses gewe, and once giffisf 
and sometimes in case and in cais, tot gif, I shall only give one ex- 
ample of gif ; and refer to the '^ Diversions of Purley '* for other in- 
stances, vol. i. p. 152, &c. 

'' ForgiflF me, Virgill, gif I thee offend.*' G. Douglas, Pref. p. 1 1 . 

^ The imperative mood of Nymait or Neman, to takeaway, dismiss, 
ivith the addition of ^o, that : as, Nym]?e, take away or dismiss that, 
Tooke's Diversions of Purley, vol. i. p. 171 . 

O * 
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8pilce e^Cy moreover, also, 

. besides 

Uton, uton nu, but, be- 
side, moreover 

Daep J?i, because 

Deah, J?eah J>e, though, aU 
th&agh 


pPartn. 


Deah hpae}>epe9 noiunthr 
standing, nevertheless 
De ler, lest, ?tor 
Dy, therefore, because 
Pitoblice, but, therefore. 


CHAPTER IX. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

115. An Interjection is a word that expresses any 
sudden emotion of the mind: as, pa ij* me. Woe is me! 


Gala, 0! alas' ! 
Gala eala, very good! very 
wellt well'Weltt 
Gala, 5ip, Of if or that 
Gala hu, O t now 
Gpne, behold^ ! 
Gop, alas ! ah! 
J5a, ha, he, he, {laughing) 
Yieonxx, behold! 


li^Y^ la, alas ! 
L2i, lo ! behold I OV 
Loca, look ! see ! behold ! 
Loca nu, loo A now! see 
here ! 
pa or pala, alas ! 
ye la pa, well-away ! 
Pella pel, well, well! 
pel me, weU is me!, 


* As, Gala bjioj^ji Gcjbypht. ealahfxt bybejr J7u. O, brother Eg- 
bert ! O ! what didst thou ? Bede. 

^ As, Gpne nu, behold now ! 

' La ha ort, Lo ! how oft. La nu, Lo ! now. Behold now /Lais 
both prefixed and affixed to interrogations : &s. La hpilc, who 9 Xi^t 
ij- jJ la. What U thai ? Pile J?u la. Wilt thou ? If f«r jenoh la, h there 
enough ? 


i 
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PART III. 
SYNTAX, 

Chapter I. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENCES* 

!• Syntax (from ^rvyra^i^, composition) teaches the 
composition, order, agreement, and government of words 
in a sentence. 

2. A sentence, being an assemblage of words, express- 
ing a perfect thought, or making complete sense, is di« 
stiivguished at the end by a period^ or full stop, marked 
thus, (:• or 7). 

Sentences are divided into Simple and Compound. 

3. A simple sentence has in it but one nominative case 
and one finite verb'^ either expressed or understood ; as, 

Eaman lypobe:- Gen. v. 12. 

Cainan lived. 

Stpeamay rf tobon :• C«d. 72. 15. 

Slredms stood. 

8e rSaelenb peop:* John xi. 35. 

T^he Saviour wept* 

These are sentences, because they express perfect 
thoughts, or make complete sense. 

If the verb be active, the sentence must not only have 
a nominative case, and a finite verb, but an accusative ; 
because, ivithout the accusative case, no complete sense 
would be communicated. If we say, Ic fylle, / give ; 
Pilnija^ men, men desire ; and )5ie )7oteon habban, 
tA^ might have ; it is manifest the sentences are imper- 
fect : but if the accusative cases pif bom, anpealbey , and 

- - - ■ ■ ^ I 

* A finite verb is that to which number and person belong : a verb 
IB csiXiedJiniiey to distinguish it from a verb of the iNfinitive mood. 

o2 
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lilifan, be subjoined, they will be perfect sentences, be- 
cause complete sense will be conveyed ; as, 

Ic j-j^lle pij-bom:- Luke, xxi. 15. 

I give (or wilt give) wisdom. 

Pilnija^ men anpealbej- :• Boet^ 38, 4. 

Men desire power. 

JSie poteon habban hlipam- Boet. 38. 6. 

They might have fame. 

Though a simple sentence can hfive but one nomina- 
tive case, and one finite verb ; it may contain a verb in 
the infinitive mood, with other words, and still continue 
a simple sentence ; as, 

Ne nan mon ne maej |?am jej-ceabpipn mobe je- 
bepian:- Boet. 32. 27. 

No man can (is able to) injure the reasoning mind. 

Ne msBj non mon nsenne cpaept popj^bprnjan bu- 
tan pipbome:- Boet. 37. 18. 

No man can bring forth any virtue without wisdom. 

4. A compound sentence bas in it more than one no- 
minative case, or more than one finite verb, either ex- 
pressed or understood ; or it x^onsists of two or more 
simple sentences connected by relatives or conjunctions; 
as, 

Pilnija^ men anpealbe|- D6 hie polbon habban hli- 

ran:- Boet. 38. 4. 
Men desire power ^ that they might havefaine. 
^Ic job tpyp byp^ jobe paeptmar. AND aelc ypel 

tp^p byp^ ypele paertmap:- Matt. vii. 17. 
Every good tree beareth good fruity and eve^y evil 

tree beareth evil fruit. 
Irob ip opbppuma FORD! D6 he paep aeppe :• -^f. 

Hom. 
God is beginnings wherefore he was ever. 
nob ip enbe FORDAN DG he bi« aeppe:- ^f. 

Hom. 
God is endy because he is ever. 
CDon \r papl "j lichoma:- Boet. 89. 10. 
Man ts soul and body. 
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5. The parts of a compound sentence were not so ac* 
curately distinguished into members and clauses by the 
Anglo-Saxons, as they are by us. Instead of our comma, 
semicolon, and colon, they only used one point, thus (.) 
which merely denoted the sense to be imperfect 

6. The Anglo Saxon, having inflected terminations, is 
in some measure a transpositive language ; but it by no 
means admits of such liberty in placing the words in a 
sentence as in Latin* and Greek. The most common 
modes of action or existence are denoted, not as in La* 
tin by inflection, but as in modern English by auxiliaries, 
which render the Syntax of the Saxon more free, and like 
our own language. We cannot therefore give minute di- 
rections for the collocation of words in a sentence; but the 
following remarks may be of use to the young student. 

The nominative case is usually placed before the verb. 

The participle is sometimes found at a distance from 
the neuter verb, and often at the close of the sentence ; 
as, 

OOan paej- ppam tfobe arenb:- John i. 6. 

A man was sent from God. 

Negatives, adverbs &c. are for the most part placed 
before the verb ; as, 

Ne nan mon ne maej )>am mobe jebepian:* Boet. 

iVb man can injure the mind. 

The accusative as well as the nominative case is ge- 
nerally placed before the verb, which will therefore often 
be the last word in a Saxon as well as a German or La- 
tin sentence; as, 

)5luteppa pella paerejt hi bpuncon:- Boet. 30. 8. 

They drank the water of pure springs. 

Ajyra® }>am Eayepe J>a ^itf^ \e \?Rf Eayepej- yynt:- 
Matt. xxii. 21. 

Give to CtBsar the things that are Casdr^s. 

'-■iix«««.» I ' ■ ..•■...■■ ._■-—■■ . 

* See the Author's Latin Construirtg, page 4. 
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CHAPTER IL 

7. Syntax consists of two parts : 

1. Concord. 2. Government. 

8. CoiiGord is the agreement of one word with ano* 
ther in case, gender, number, or person* 

9. Government is wh^i one word requires another 
to be in a particular case or mood. 

THE CONCORDS. 

9 
/ 

10. There are three concords. 

1st. Between the nominative case and the verb. 
2d. Between the substantive and the ac^ective. 
3d. Between the relative and the antecedent. 

THE FIRST CONCORD. 

1 1 . The first concord is between the nominative case 
and the verb. 

The verb must be of the same number and person as 

the nominative case. 
JiUpart fu me:- Du paj^ f ic ^e lupijer* John 

XXI. 16. 
Lovest thou me ? Thou knowest that I love thee. 
Se pirbom jebe^ hij- lupienbap pipe:- Boet. 60. 10. 
Wisdom maketh his lovers wise. 

12. A noun of multitude may have a verb of the sin- 
gular or plural number. 

Deojr menijeo. J>e ne cuf e fa a^. hij pjrnt: apyjijebe:- 

John viii. 49. . 
This people th&t Anoweth not tie law are cursed. 
Dat pole pa&p Zachapiam je-anbibi^enbe. anb pun- 

bpqbon :• Luke i. 2 1 • 
The people was eappecting Zaeharias, and (miraban- 

tur) wondered. 
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Gall f pole ajiar *i ptobon:- Exod. xxxiii. 8« 
j4ll the people (surgebat) arose and (stabant) siood. 

13. Two or more nominative cases singular will have 
a verb plural ; as, 

Ic tJ Faebep fynt: an;- Vohn x, 30. 
/ andrthe Father are one. 

CDaej fin mob ^ \m jerceabpi pn^p jepeon :• Boet. 
146.18. 
' Thy mind and reason may see. 

THE SECOND CONCORD. 

14. The second concord is between the substantive 
and the adjective. 

The adjective or participle is always of the same num- 
ber, case, and gender as the noun. 
Da p^ht a&J^elo bi^ on J^am riiobe:- Boet. 67. 22. 
The right nobility is in the mind- 
I5ep ip mm leopa punu:- Matt. xvii. 5. 
Here is my beloved Son. 
Efcpceabpipnep ip pynbejilic cjtaept J^aejie paple:- 

Boet. 79. 36. 
Reason is the peculiar endowment of the soul. 

THE THIRD CONCORD. 

15. The third concord is between the relative and the 
antecedent. 

Tlie relative agrees ' with its antecedent in gender, 
number, and person. Its case depends upon 
some other word in the sentence. 


^ The relative agrees in number, case, and gender with the noun 
understood after it. When the noun understood is supplied in the«x- 
amples, they will stand thus : 

Ne pyjicea^ aeptep Jiain mete fe (mete) poppyp^. 

I3i nemnaV hij naman. 6manohel. *f (nama) yj* Cob mitf uj. 

Rioe on ]?am (pire) he leopi^. 

In the first example ^e agrees with mete, which is the nominative 
case to the verb yojifypS. In the second, ^ agrees with nama, which 
is the* nominative case to yf : and in the third, }^m agrees with pice 
in the dative case governed by the preposition on. 
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Ne pi^pcca^ aepteji ]?ain metej^ pojipyp?:- John 

vi. 27. 
hahtmr not (tfter the meat which. peT/isheth. 
J2i nemna^ hij- naman. Cmanuhel. -f yp Hob mib 

II f:* Matt. i. 23. 
They shall call his name Emanuel^ which is, God 
. with us. 
Rice on ]?am he leora^:* Horn. Elstob. 44. 12, 
The kingdom in which he liveth. 

CHAPTER III, 

OF GOVERNMENT. 

Government of Nouns. 

16. One substantive governs another^ signifying a 
different thing, in the genitive case. 

Diref mannef hopf :• iElf. Gram. 

This maris horse. 

Ey^nnmj heoponep :* K. Alfred's Will. 

King of Heaven. 

Dyp yr lubea cymnj:- Luke xxiii. 38. 

This ts king ofjthe Jews. 

17. But nouns signifying the same thing are put in 
the same case. 

y6lppeb. Kuninj paep pealhptob ^ijye bee:- Boet. 

Prsef. xi. 
King Alfred was translator of this hook. 

18. A noun signifying praise or blame is put in the 
genitive case ; as, 

Dir pole ip heapbcp mobep:- Exod. xxxii. 9. 

This people is of hard mind. 

Da paepon hpitcr hchaman. tl f^ZP^T anbplitan 

men:- Hom. Elstob. 11. 16. 
They were of white complewiony and men of fair 

countenance. 
Uobjie jleaupneppe cniht:- Bede. 
j4 boy of good disposition. 
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19. The genitive case is sometimes put alone, the 
former noun being understood ; as, 

VSe jepeh lacobum Zebebei:- Matt iv. 21, 
He saw James the son of Zebedee. (8unu, the son, 
is understood). 

20. Words which express measure, weight, age, &c. 
are put in the genitive case. 

Bjteoton if eahta hunb mila lahj. ^ tu hunb mila 

bpab:. Bede473. 11. 
JSritain is eight hundred unties long, and two hun* 

dred miles broad. 
Punb yncej- lanj:- L. L. iElfr. R. 40. 
A wound an inch Imig {the length of an inch) . 

2 1 . Nouns signifying the cause or manner of a thing, 
or the instrument by which it is d»ne, are put in the 
dative case. 

Anb heo clypobe mycelpe jrtepne:- Luke i. 42. 
And she cried with a loud voice. 
J3ij5 paejenobon ppy)>e myclum jepean:- Matt«ii. 10. 
They re;oiced with very great Joy. 
J3i pppaeca^ nipum tunjum:- Mark xvi. 17. 
Tney spoke with new tongues. 

22. Nouns signifying /wr/ of tifne, or answering the 
question when, are put in the genitive case. 

Daep bajej: (illo die). Jos. x. 1 1 . 

That day. 

Daejep tl nihtep (die et nocte). Gen. xxxi. 40. 

Sy day and night. 

23. Duration of time, or nouns answering the ques- 
tion how long, are put in the accusative or dative case. 

Dny bajaj- (tres dies). (Jos. ii. 16). 

Three days. 

Jipi ptanbe je hep ealne baej ibele:- Matt. xx. 6. 

Tvhy stand ye here all day idle ? 

Dnim ba^um (tribus diebus). Bxod. x. 23. 

Three days. 
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24. Nouns ending in pull and lice> and words com- 
pounded with epen, epn« or emn, and the noun Jyeapp, 
need^ govern a dative case. 

J7upJ>pull J^am cynninjum:- ^If. 

To be honoured by kings. 

Gpen-laecan }7am apoptolum:- Wanl. Cat. p. 5. 1. 

To be like the apostles^ 

emn-papijheom:- Oros. 1. 10. 

Chrieving with them. 

Unapecjen^lic asni^um:* Chr. Saw. mxi. 35. 

Inewpressible to any one. 

Bije J7a J^mj J^e up J>eapp py:- John xiii. 29. 

Buy the thing which for us is necessary. 

Nyp halum laecep nan ]?eapp:- Matt; ix. 12. 

There is no need of a physician to the well. 

25. A noun with a participle, or two nouns with the 
word being understood between them, governed by no 
other word in the sentence, are put in the dative case, 
sometimes galled the dative absolute. 

Gebijebum cneopum^ Mark, i. 40. 
Knees being bent (with bended knees), 

THE GOVERNMENT OF ADJECTIVES. 

26. Superlatives^ partitives* y numeral adjectives, the 
relative I3pa, who, and adjectives in the neuter gender 
without a substantive, generally govern the genitive 
case; as, 

I3paet ypelep bybe J^ep:- 
What evil (what of evil ) did this man ? 
OOaej aenij ^rnxjobepbeon op Nazape^:- John. i. 46. 
May any good (any thing of good) be of (from) 
]ya%areth ? 

^ This rule extends so far, that when a similar idea is comprehended 
in the sentence, the genitive case is used, though no partitive word is 
expressed; as, 

Nij- hic na \% ^ecynbe J^ette ]ni hi aje. 

It belongs not ta thy nature to possess them. 
Here jecynbe is in the genitive case, as if we should say It is not of 
thy nature &c. See Rask*s Grammar, p. 100. 
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Sume ^ajia bocepa:- Luke xx. 39. 

Some of the Scribes. 

I2pa pirpa monna (quisnam sapientum ?) Beet. 37, 2. 

Jvkim of the wise men? 

Galpa pypta maej^ (omnkini herbaruin maxima). 

Mark, iv. 32. 
The greatest of all kerbs. 
Naht yj:elej-:- 
No eviiy or nought of evil. 

27* Than after the comparative degree is made by 
^oiine, f aenne, and sometimes J>e« 

Ire ry*^^ pelpan J>onne maneja ppeappan :- Matt. 
X. 31. 

Ye are better than many spdrronvs* 

When the w6rds J?onne, J)asnne, or J?e, are omitted after 
a comparative, the following word is put in the genitive 
or dative case. The above passage in Luke xii. 7* is 

Ge fynt betepan mane^um jrpeappum:- 

Ye are better* than inany sparrows. 

28. Adjectives denoting plenty^ want^ likeness^ dig- 
niiy^ worthfulness^ care or desire^ knowledge^ ignorance, 
also the substantive pana, want, have somethnes a dative 
and sometimes a genitive case after them* 

Fulle beabpa bana:- Matt, xxiii. 27. 

Fuii o^ dead bmes. 

Se I3aelenb paey pull haljum japte:- Luke iv. 1. 

The Sainour was full of the (to the) Holy Ghost. 

JJu pela pilejena:- Matt. xvi. 9, 10. 

How many baskets P 

Sumejr ^mjep pana;- Boet. 34, 9. 

ff^ant ofsorhething. 

Gelica mmep ]?eopep(8imilis mei 8ervi).Numb.xii.7- 

Like my servant. 

Daep ilcan pyp]?e:- (ejusdem dignus), Deut« xix. 19. 

Worthy of the same. 

Peopl^mynjja jeopn:- Boet. p. 151. 

Desirous of honour. 
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Boca ^leap:- Boet. p. 151. 

Skilled in books. 

Unpif ^o^cunban naman:- Bede582. 18. 

Ignorafit of the divine name. 

29. The interrogative, and the word that answers to 
it, must be in the same case. 

I^paB;- anhcnyj- yy \\y ^ Jnj- opejijepjiit. J>aBf Ea- 

refef:- Matt. xxii..20. 
Whose likeness is this, a?id this superscription f 

Gesar^s. 

30. The neuter verb has the same case after as before 
it; as, 

Ic eom aepij-t ^ hp:- John xi. 25. 
/ am resurrection and life. 

3 1 . Verbs which signify to name admit a nominative 
case after them ; as. 

Da paej- j-um consul. J?set: pe hepetroha haca^ :• Boet. 

2. 1. 
There was a certain consul that we name a heretoha*. 
Se I^aelenb. J>e ijr xenemneb Epift::- Matt. i. .16. 
The Healer who is named Christ. 

« 

32. Verbs of trying ^ fdlmving^ deprimr^^ of wani^ 
ing, enjoying, visiting, doing, expecting, listening, re^ 
calling, accusing, ceasing, asking, pitying, pealban, to 
govern or command, 8fc. and sometimes the verb neuter 
have after them a genitive^ case. 


' From hepe, an army, and teon^ to lead, 

^ In most of these instances there is an ellipsis of some word ; asj 

6apc J?u (jcpBjra) upej* jepepcj". 

Art thou (a cofnpanion) of our company. 

Da f m J, J^e jynb (J»a finj) Cohej*. 

The things which are (the things) of God. 

Elf he bit ( jipe) pifcej. 

If he oBk (a gift) of a fish, 

6i pealbon (bael) eopj^an. 

They govern (pari) of the earth, 
&c, Stc, 

When there is no ellipsis^ the verbs mentioned in the rule gene-^ 
rally govern the accusative case. 
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Gob com f he polbe panbian eopep:* Exod. xx. 20. 

God came thai he tvould try you. 

Ne pilna \\\ J>iner nehtj-tan huJ^^^ Exod* xx. 17. 

TFish not thou thy iietghhours hou&e. 

6ajit \yx ujiejr jepepej^^- Jos, v. 13. 

Art thou of our company. 

Da ]yinj ]ye fynb Cobej-':- Matt, xvi; 23. 

The things that are God's. 

Ne panba J?u Jjinejr Irobef :• Deut. vi. 16. 

Tefinpt not thy God. 

I2i pealbon eoji)?an:- Psalm xliii. 4. Cott. Jul. A. 2'. 

They govern the earth. 

Upe jemiltj-ub:* Mark. ix. 22. 

Pity tis. 

Ne bej^uppon laecep )>a J>e hale f ynt:- Luke v. 3.1 . 

(Non egent medico illi qui sani sunt.) 

They who are well^ need not a physician. 

Ic onbpeb f \\x me bepeapobept J^mpa bohtpa:* 
Gen. xxxi. 31. 

I feared that thou wouldst bereave me of thy daugh- 
ters. 

8e r^^lpa Erobep picep jeanbibobe:- Mark xv. 43. 

ff^o himself waited for (of) the kingdom of God. 

8unu mm. hlypte mmpa popba:- Gen. xxvii. 43. 

My son I listen to my words. 

Erip he bit pipcep:- Matt. vii. 10\ 

If he ask a fish. 

33. Verbs of depriving^ giving^ and restoring ^ com- 
mandingy obeying^ servings reproving^ accusing y for bid- 
dmgi tellings nnsweringy believing^ thanking^ ^c. also 
the words pilian or pylijean, to follow, &c. with all verbs 
put acquisitively y govern the dative case. 

DoS pel ]?am ]>e eop ypl bo^:- St. Matth. 

Do tvell to those that do evil to you. 


* See Note ^ in preceding page^ 
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Dij*um mann ic popjire hopj-:- ^Blf. Gram. 
To this man I give a norse^ 

hfsst Jif r^ f u me. ane boc ic jipe be:- iElf. Qt. 6. 
What gtvest thou me ? One book I give thee. 
Unclaenum jartum beb*t. 1 hi hynrumia^ him:- 

Mark i. 27. 
He commandeth the unclean spirits, and they obey him. 
Ne maej nan }>eop tpam hlapojibum ]?eopian :• Luke 

xvi, 13. 
No servant can serve two lords. 
J3ym fancobe:- Lukexvii. 16. 
He thanked him. 

Pmbaf anb j-ae him h^pj-umia^ :• Mark i. 27. 
Winds and sea obey him. 
FopJ^am ]?u mmum popbum ne jel^pbert:- Luke 

i. 2o: 

Because thou believedst not my words. 

34. Active verbs govern the accusative case. 
Dirne mann ic lupije:- MM. Gram. 6. 
/ love this man. 

Dir fmcj ic jelaehte:- ^If. Gram. 6. 
I latd hold of this 'thing. 

35. Verbs of asking , teaching, and clothing, govern 
the accusative of the person and thing. 

JSyne axobon f bijppell:- Mark iv. 10. 
Him they asked that parable. 

Vi^f leojininj-cnihtar hine an bijppell ahpobon:- 
^f^ disciples asked him (this) one parable. Mark 
vii. 17. 

36. When two verbs come together, the latter is put 
in the infinitive mood. 

8appa pceal habban punu:- Gen xviii. 11. 

Sarah shall have a son. 

ye piUa^ jepeon:- Matt. xii. 38. 

We wish to see, or we would see. 

Ic polbe acrian:- Boet. 84. 33. 

/ would ask. 
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Ic ne maej cuman:- Luke xiv. 20. 
I camtoi come. 

37. .The infinitive mood will have an accusative case 
before it. 

Spa je jef eo^ me habban :• Luke xxiv. 39. 
^s ye see me have. 

Da recj^^ hyne libban:- Luke xxiv. 23. 
Who say that he lives. 


PREPOSITIONS. 

38. Prepositions govern the dative or accusative case*. 

39. Prepositions are sometimes separated from the 
words which they govern : they are then emphatically 
placed before the verb in the sentence ; as, 

Daet ]?u p/BR nane mypfe ON naepbef c ;• (Instead 
of J^aepon.) 

That thou hadst not any mirth therein. 

8e an^el UYRG FRACD jepat :• Luke 1 . 38. (In- 
stead of ppam hype). ' 

The angel departed from her. 

Ojrep ealle ]?a f cipe DG he ON j^cpipe :• (Instead 
of on be). 

Over all the diocese in which he hears confessions. 

Da enjlajr pupbon apenbe op ]?am paejepan hipe D6 
hi ON jepceapene paepon :• iElf. Hom. (In- 
stead of on ]?e) . ^ 

The angels were changed from that beautiful form in 
which they were created. 

Ifob pophte J^a J^one man mib hip hanbum. ^ tMOO 
ON ableop paple :• iElf. Hom. (Instead of on 
him). 

God then made the mav^ with his hands ^ and irito him 
breathed a soul. 


^ For a list of the Prepositions and the cases governed by them^ 
see Elymologif, 1 1 1 and 112. 
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CONJUNCTIONS, 

40. Conjunctions join ' like cases, moods and tenses ^^i 
as, 

Irefceop Hob heo]:enan anb eojij^an:- Gen. i. I. 

God created heaven and earth. 

Da polbe Irob jepylan. *] jeinnian J>one lyjie :• uElf. 

Horn. 
Then would God fill up and repair the defect. 

4 1 . Some Conjunctions expressing doubt, or contin- 
gency, as J^eah, though^ f piice, as if J)aet, that^ hpaej^ep, 
whether^ jip, if^ pam, whethevy &c. are 'said to require 
the subjunctive mood ; as, 

tSpset ppema^ aenejum menn J)eah he ealtie mibban- 

eapb jeftrp^^ne. j^p he hyp paple poppypb J>o- 

la^ :• Matt. xvii. 26. 
What shall (it) profit any many though he gain all 

the worldy if he suffer (the) destruction of his souL 
lipaet bo ic. baet ic ece hp aje :• ^ 

What shall 1 doy that I may obtain eternal life ? 
Spylce he anpealb haepbe :• Matt. vii. 29. 
As if he had authority. 
Laeta^ f pe jej^eon hpaeSep )5ehap cume :• Mark 

XV. 36. 
Wait that we may see whether JElias come. 
Sam hio pe pfnrum. pam hio pie unpynj-um :• Boet- 

136. 21. 

Whether she (fortune) be kindy or unkind. 
42* It often happens that these and other conjunc* 
tions have a verb following them in the indicative mood< 
j5paB]ycp If ej^pe to pecjenne :• Mark. ii. 9. 
Whether is easier to say. 

9 For a list&c. of Conjunctions^ see Etymology, 1 14. p. 193. 

'^ Some affirm that conjunctions join only sentences^ and that they 
always suppose an ellipsb. Thus in the examples above^ the full sen- 
tences will be 

Gej-ceop Gox> heopenan. anb jefceop Gob eopj^an. 

£>a polbe Gob jepylton fonc lype. "j J«i polbc Gob ^einniao j^one 
lypc. 
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nip pe f ecjafi :• Matt. X3d. 25. 
If we sayy or shaU say^ 

INTERJECinONS, 

43. Interj^tions have a nominative or an accusative 
case after them ; as. 

La pjteonb:- Matt. xxii. 12. 

O friend! 

La ]?u liccetejie :• Matt. vii. 5. or Gala licetejie :• 

Luke. vi. 42. 
O thou hypoci'ite ! >or O hypocrite ! 
6op me :• Ps. cxix. 6. 
^h me ! 

ya me :• Bede 634. 28. 
^las nie I 

pel la J7U eca pceppenb:- Boet p. 154. 
O thou eternal Creator! 


PART IV. 
PROSODY. 


1 . Prosody * teaches the sound and quantity of syl- 
lables, and the measures of verse' in the different kinds 
of poetical composition. 

2. For the convenience of giving a complete view of 
what has been written on Anglo-Saxon versification, I 

' Prosody (•jT/JOO'cpJia), from itpos to^ and wJj a wng, treats not only of 
the accent and proper pronunciation of single words^ but of whatever 
relates to their harmonious collocation in a sentence of poetry. 

' We apply the term verse, or turn, to a certain denomination of po- 
etical measure^ at the close of which^ we turn to the beginning of an- 
other. It is denominated verse, from versus (a turning), in contradi- 
stinction to what the Saxons termed jropj^-jiiht-j-ppaece, right forth or 
forward speech, or what we now call prose, (oratio prosa i. e. prorsa,) 
prorsus being formerly used for rectus,^^VL composition flowing right 
onward, without regular verse, turn, or interruption. See Ingram's In^ 
augural Lecture on the Utility of Anglo-Saxon Literature, p.. 48^ 
note ^ Grant's English Grammar, p. 382. 

P 


^ I 
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have diyided Prosody into three parts t I. The probable 
Origin of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. — ^11. Observations on the 
peculiar Manner in which the Anglo-Saxons modelled 
their Verse, and the Characteristics of its Diction. — 
III. The Division of their Poetry and their different Spe- 
cies of Verse. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE PROBABLE ORIGIN OF ANGLO-SAXON POETRY. 

3. Few topics of human research are more curious 
than the history of poetry, from its rude beginning, to 
that degree of excellence to which it has long been raised 
by our ingenious countrymen. 

In no country can the progress of poetical genius be 
more satisfactorily traced than in our own. At the com- 
mencement of the Anglo-Saxon power, their poetry was 
in its rudest state : indeed, it could scarcely have been 
less cultivated, to have been at all discernible. But to- 
wards the close of the Anglo-Saxon sera, it began to lay 
aside its humble dress and coarser features, and to as- 
sume the style, the measures, and the subjects, which, 
in a future age, were so happily displayed as to deserve 
the notice of the latest posterity. 

4. It is probable that the Anglo-Saxon poetry arose 
from the desire of the people to greet their chieftains. — 
When a favourite chief or hero had been victorious, he 
was doubtless received, on his return, by the clamorous 
rejoicings of his people — One called him, brave ; an- 
other, Jlerce ; and another, irresistible. He was pleased 
with these praises ; and some one at his feast, anxious to 
engage his favours, repeated the various epithets with 
which he had been greeted. 

Edmund, 
the brave chief, 
fierce in war ! 
irresistible in battle ! 
slaughtered his enemies, 
at : — — 

This is the substance of an Anglo-Saxon poem. 
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6. When these praises were found to irtterest the va- 
nity of the chiefs, and to excite theit liberality, more 
labour would be bestowed in the construction of such 
effusions. Music being joined to poetry^ and men find*- 
ing it beneficial to sing or recite a chieftain's praise, we 
may imagine that, to secure to themselves the profit of 
their profession^ they would exert some little ingenuity 
to make difficulties which would raise their style above 
the vulgar phrase.— ^The easiest mode of making a pecu- 
liar style, was forcing the words out of their natural ar*- 
rangement by a wilful inversion. 

When the Bards saw what effect their laboured praises 
had upon their chiefs, the compliment would be more 
highly seasoned; and then their inversions would be 
raised into occasional metaphors : — the hero would be 
called the eagle of battle, the lord of shields, the giver of 
braceletSy the helmet of the people ; and the lady would be 
saluted as a beautiful elf. 

As society advanced in its attainments^ the transition, 
the alliteration, and other ornaments^ might be added, 
either as new beauties, or as new difficulties. 

6. When the style of the nation had been improved 
into an easy and accurate prose, the ancient style may 
thave been preserved by the bards^ from interest and de»- 
sign, and by Uie people from habit and veneration. Thus 
humbly, it is conceived, the Anglo-Saxon poetry arose, — 
at first the exclamations of a rude people greeting their 
chieftains, and soon repeated by some men from the pro- 
fit derived from it. When, from the improvement of 
the manners and state of the people, a mpre culti* 
vated style, or what we call prose, became general, be- 
cause better fitted for the use of life, — then the old rude 
style was discontinued. The bards, however, retained 
and appropriated this, because more instrumental to their 
professional advantages4 To enjoy these more exclu* 
sively, to secure their monopoly of credit and gifts, they 
added more difficulties to the style they adopted, to make 
it moi^e remote from vulgar attainment ; till, at length, 
their poetical style became for ever separated from prose. 

p2 
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In thus considering our ancient poetry^ as an artificial 
and mechanical things cultivated by men chiefly as a 
trade, we must not be considered as confounding it with 
those delightful beauties which we call poetry. These 
have arisen froni a different source ; probably more from 
the Norman than the Saxon muse» and are of much later 
date. They are the creations of subsequent genius : they 
have sprung up» not in its dark and ancient days, but in 
a succession of better times, during the many ages which 
followed, in which the general intellect of society being 
continually improving, taste and imagination sJso im- 

tiroved. The English fancy was cultivated with assiduous 
abour for many centuries before Chaucer arose, or could 
have arben. True poetry is the offspring of a cultivated 
mind. Art cannot produce it without nature ; but nei- 
ther can nature make it, where art is wholly unknown. 
Hence, all that we owe to our Anglo-Saxon ancestors in 
poetry is, that, by accident or design, they perpetuated 
a style of composition different from the common lan- 
guage of the country, which gradually became appro- 
priated to fancy and music. In happier times, genius^ 
using it as the vehicle of its effusions, improved it by 
slow degrees, and enriched it with ever succeeding beau- 
ties ; till that rich stock of poetry has been created^ which 
is the pride of our literature and country^ 

CHAPTER II. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE PECULIAR MANNER IN WHICH 
THE ANGLO-SAXONS MODELLED THEIR VERSE, AND 
THE CHARACTERISTICS OF ITS DICTION. 

7. A very different method of punctuation is ob- 
servable in the prosaic and poetical manuscripts of the 
Saxons. A single point or dot, answering to our comma. 


' See Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, 8vo. book ix, ch. 1 . 
vol iii. p. 312, where much additional information may be obtained. 
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semicolon, and colon, is very sparingly used in prose :— 
but in poetry it occurs repeWedly; at short intervals, 
where it cannot be required to divide a sentence into sub- 
ordinate clauses ; and, therefore, it is evidently used to 
denote the termination of the poetic line. This rhyth- 
mical punctuation is indispensable in Saxon poetry, 
which, being written in continuous lines, it would other- 
wise be difficult to distinguish from prose. It may also be 
observed, that in poetry the Saxons never began a sen- 
tence in the middle of a line. 

8. The Anglo-Saxon versification does not depend 
upon a fixed ^ and determinate number of syllables, nor 
on that marked attention to their quantity which Hickes ^ 
supposed to have constituted the distinction between 


' See £1118*8 Preface to Specimens of early English Poets, 
' ^ Hickes^ indisputably one of the most learned of those who can be 
said to have examined with a critical eye our Saxon literature^ appears 
perhaps nowhere to so little advantage^ as in the pages which he has 
dedicated to Anglo-Saxon poetry. Influenced by the desire of reducing 
every thing to some classical standard^— a prejudice not uncommon in 
the age in which he wrote, — he endeavours, with greater zeal than 
success, to show that the writers whom he was recommending to the 
world, observed the legitimate rules of Latin prosody, and measured 
their feet by syllabic quantity. In making so large demands upon the 
credulity of his readers, he vras, though unconsciously, laying the foun- 
dation of future scepticism. A later author (Mr. Tyrwhitt), justly ce- 
lebrated for the success of his critical researches on many subjects 
connected both wtth early English and with classical literature^ but 
whose a^uaintance with Anglo-Saxon poetry appears to have been de- 
rived principally, if not entirely, from the Thesaurus of the illustrious 
Scholar above alluded to, was the first person who ventured openly 
to dissent from his authority. Startled by the extravagance of 
Dr. Hickes*s opinions on this subject, and unconvinced by the argu* 
ments adduced in then: support, he advances into the opposite ex- 
treme } declares he can discover in the productions of our Saxon 
Wds no traces whatever either of a regular metrical system, or even 
of that alliteration which had hitherto been regarded as their invaria- 
ble characteristic 5 and finally professes himself unable to perceive " any 
difference between the poetnr and the pose of that people, further than 
the employment of a more inflated diction and inverted construction 
of sentence, in that to which the former title was usually affixed." 

It cannot, I trust, be con»dered as disrespectful to the memory of 
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verse and prose. Like the Icelandic and other ancient 
Gothic nations, it has a peculiar construction. Its cha- 
racteristic feature depends upon alliteration and the con* 
tinual use of a certain definite rhythm, with some pc-' 
culiarities of diction. 

Alliteration, beinggenerally discoverable in Anglo-Sax* 
on poetry ^ wUI claim the first attention « The rhythm, 

that accomplished and candid philologist^ to suggest that a more care- 
ful and patient examination of the question would probably have in* 
duced him to withdraw these unqualified (and I cannot but think in- 
considerate) assertions. It appears that our Anglo-Saxon ancestors 
admired^ and in some measure followed^ the northern Scalds in form- 
ing the structure of their verse by a periodical repetition of similar 
fetters, or by alliteration ;~-sopiething like the foUowingLatin couplet : 

Chri//us caput nq^m 
Coronet te bonis. 
This may appear a laborious way of trifling ^ but we ought not to be 
too hasty in condemning^ as every language has its own peculiar laws 
qf harmony. Perhaps it will not be difficult to find the difier(snce be^^ 
tween the metre of the ancient classics and that of the^Goths^ in the 
different genius of their respective languages. The Greek and Latin 
tongues chiefly consisted of polysyllables^ of words ending with 
vowels^ and not overburdened with consonants : therefore to produce 
harmony^ their poets could not but make their metre to consist in 
quantity, or the artful disposal of the long and short syllables (see 
Note **) : but the Teutonic languages, being chiefly composed of 
monosyllables, could scarcely have any such thing as quantity. As the 
Northern tongues abounded in harsh consonants, the first efforts of a 
Gothic poei to reduce his language to harmony, must have been by 
placing these consonants at such a distance from encb oUier^ so inter-* 
mixing them with vowels^ and so artfully interweaving, repealing, and 
jdividing these several sounds, as from their structure to produce 
jft sort of rhythmical harmony. — See the communications of the 
Rev. J. J. Conybe^e in p. 258, vol. xvii. of the Jrchaologia for 1 8 1 4 ; 
and Mallet's Northern Antiquities, by Bishop Percy., in vol. i. p. 336, 
for these as well as other important remarks on Anglo-Saxon oietre, 

^ There are very few instances where alliteration cannot be traced j 
but where it cannpt, we may fairly conjecture that its absence is owing 
either to the carelessness of the writer, or, which is yet more proba^ 
l)le, to the licence frequently assumed by the transcribers of the middle 
ages, of substituting for the original text such expressiops as appeared 
to themselves mpre poetical or more intelligible. See papers by the 
Hev. J. J. Conybeare in the Arcfueologia, vol. xvii. p. 268. 

The systematic use of alliteration is a practice entirely of Northern 
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and other peculiarities, will be afterwards explained in 
their proper order. 

OF ALLITERATION. 

9. Alliteration/ or the beginning of several syllables, 
in the same or corresponding verse, with the saitie let- 
ter, has been generally considered as one very particular 
and distinguishing feature of Anglo-Saxon poetry. 

Our ancestors do not appear to have been anxious to 
construct their alliterative systems with the intricacy, or 
variety, said to be "discoverable in those of the Northern 
Scalds^. The Anglo-Saxons were more partial to the 
recurrence of consonants than vowels, and were usually 

Ml I - ' ■ ^^^____— 

origin ; but^ as it was used by the Welch^ some think it was borronred 
from them. The instances of its occurrence, collected by Hickes from 
writers of classical antiquity, show by their scantiness that it never 
could have formed any part of the systematic prosody, either of the 
Greeks or Latins. Whether it is to be found in any other country I 
am ignorant. If the Normans brought it with them into France, they 
lost it at a very early period, together with their original language. 
In this country, though generally superseded b^ the use of rime, it 
continued occasionally to show itself, even sometimes in company with 
that intruder, at least, till the period of the revival of letters. Ibid. 

* *The Scalds, SealtH, or Runa, were men of the same profession 
among the Danes and the other Northern kingdoms,as the BritishBards. 
These Runs were called by the significant name of Scald, which im- 
plied " a smoother or polisher of language :** vide Torfei Prof at. ad 
Orcades ; where it is said, " Skalld a depilanda did videntur, quod 
rudem oratumem tanquam evulsis pilis perpoliunV See Mallet*s Nor*^ 
them JntiquUies by Bishop Percy, vol. ii. p. 283. 

Hie Scalds were the professed historians and genealogists of their 
several countries *, always attending on their kings, in peace and war, 
and ready to celebrate every remarkable occurrence in verse. This 
was their office $ which was so considerable in the state, and so ac- 
ceptable to the monarchs themselves, that those poets were always 
the chief courtiers and counsellors, as being, perhaps, the only men 
of letters. From their compositions most of the Danish history is de- 
rived for several centuries (see Saxo*s Preface to his Danish History), 
They are still in great credit with the modem Icelanders, who ace 
justly reputed the chief preservers. of the Northern antiquities. See 
Bishop Nicholson*s Historical Library, p. 51 3 and Sh^lton's Vk^ of 
Hickes* s Thesaurus, Sic, 2nd edition, p. 63. 
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studious to throw the alliteration ^ pn the emphatic syl- 
lables. They seldom extended this alliteration beyond 
the distich. Here is a short example * : 
De pey bolb jeAylb. Far thee was a house built 
Gp J?u liopen pepe. Ere thou wei't bom. 
De pej- »zolb imynx:. For thee was a mould shapen 
Gp J?u or »^obep come. Erethouofiihy) mother earnest. 

M.S. Bodl. 343. 
In the first line the alliterative words iolb and je^ylb 
have each an italic 5, which letter denotes the allitera- 
tion ^ and corresponds with i6open in the second line. 


* More particular rules for Alliteration will be found in Note ^. 

* See ArchcBologia, vol. xvii. p. 267 and 174. 

^ Rask^ in his Anglo-Saxon Oramraar, p. 108, gives more Specific 
rules for alliteration : but perhaps they are more applicable to the 
alliteration of the Northern Scalds (see Olm Wormii Literatura Da* 
nica, p. 176,) than to the Anglo-Saxon. Mr. Rask says, '*The Saxon 
alliteration is thus constructed : in two adjacent and connected lines 
of verse there must be three words, whidi begin with one and the 
same letter, so that the third or last alliterative word stands the first 
word in the second line, and the two first words are both introduced 
in the first line. The initial letters in these three words are called 
alliterative. The most important alliterative letter is found in the 
word placed in the second line : this letter is therefore called tfie 
^bief letter, according to which the two other letters in the first line, 
diat are cidled assistant letters, must be arranged. For example^ m 
tbe8calda,2^]7: 

pa waejf aep:ep wijte There was after meal^time 
ffTop up-a-hajren A whoop set up. 

Here the three words wttj, wijte, and irop contain the alliterative * 
letters : of these the p in pop is the chief letter, and the two others are 
assistants. If the cMe^letter be a vowel, the assistants must be vowels, 
hat yet they need not be the same. For example, Scalda, 1, 1 18 : 

JSotenaj anb ylpe Ciants and elves 
Aflb ojiceap And spectres. 

Here o in oncear is the chief letter, and eo and y are the assistants-^ 
M. three quite different. 

" Relative to this alliteration we must also remark the following par- 
ticulars. The alliterative letters must always be found in words whidi 
hanre an emphasis on the syllable which begins with them -, but an 
unemphatie derivative syllable (^e, bc^ a) may stand first in the same 
word without interrupting the fdliteration. There is a rule also, that 
in the same two congruent lines there must not be more than three 
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In the next couplet the letter m in a similar manner, 
constitutes the alliterative harmony. These letters are 
here printed in italic characters to make the alliteration 
more apparent. This plan will be generally adopted in 
subsequent Anglo-Saxon quotations* 


words which begin in this manner : bnt an unempfaatic syllable pre- 
fixed is not considered as presenting any obstacle ; nor does the chief 
letter necessarily stand the very first in the second line. It is frequently 
preceded by one or more particles ; not such^ however^ as have an 
en^hasis in reading. The»e prefixes constitute what may be deno- 
minated a metrical complement. In short verses, only one assistant 
letter is occasionally found ; especially if the chief be a compound i 
as, scf St, sw^: then the assistant also ought to be a compound, which 
would be productive of a harsh sound, and would be difficult to effect 
in t&ree words so contiguous to each other. As an instance of all 
this^ I will quote a stanza of the Scalda, 1, 108 : 

(In)'Cainef cynne The eternal Lord 

(pone) c^alm geppxc Avenged on the race v 

Ece ^htea. Of Cain, the crime 

(p9Rf ^e he) Abd jk*^: OfJbeVs murder : 

(Ne '^e)f&ik he ))(a?pe/aeh&. He derived no satisfaction from 

(Ac he hioeyfeoji J^ufipjuee . The murder : for tlie 

MetoX> foji yy mane Creator drove him 

MsLacyaae ppam. From the human race, 

*' In the two first lines there are three letters of alliteration : namely, c 
in Camef, cyane,and cpeaim. pone is here the metrical complement. 
In the two next we find but two alliterative letters 3 which are the 
vowels e and a, in ece and Abel : here }?asf ye he, are the metiical 
complement. In the second half verse there is first/, the alliterative 
letter in the words jcfeah, peh^ : for le, in ^efeah, is a derivative 
sylUdile and unaccented : neither is any uijury done because p ofippaec 
also begins with f, as this syllable jrop is also entirely unaccented : 
the woids ac, he, hine, make up the metrical complement. In the 
two last lines all is reguku*. The two lines which are united by alli- 
teration do. not require to be connected in meaning as is customary 
in Icelandic ; still it seldom or never happens, as in Latin and Greek 
verse, that a sentence may cbndude, and a new one begin in the 
middle of a line, prolmbly because the lines in Anglo-Saxon are so 
short. From this circumstance, that lines constituting the alliteration 
are often distinct tn meanmg, it follows further that Anglo-Saxon 
poems, like the Icelancfic, are seldom divided into regular stanzas, 
with six or eight lines in each ; but- although this arrangement is found 
occasionally, — for example, in the just quoted eight-lined verse, which 
is also followed l^ anotiier regular one of eight lines, — this seems to 
have been the effect of chance 5 for ^ bonuauHi verse Is not divided 
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OF EMPHASIS. 


10. Rhythm is formed by a periodical syllabic empha- 
sis — It will, therfefore, be necessary to show what is meant 


into stanzas. For exanrple^ in a fragment of a metrical translation of 

the Book of Judith 

At this rejoiced the lank 

Wolf in the wood. 

And the tpan raven, 

The fowl greedy of slaughter. 

Both from the West 

That the sons of men for them 

Should have thought to prepare 

Their JiU on corpses. 

Turner's Ang.-Sax. Hist, 
vol. iii. p. 354. 

" The first line does not belong to the secondt Imt to the foregoing : 
the second and third belong to the fourth and fifth : in the same way 
the sixth and seventh agree together. No regular stanzas are here 
formed. This makes it frequently more difficult to unravel Anglo- 
Saxon poetry than the Icelandic, in which, by the mechanical con- 
struction and connexion of the verses, the progress and design of the 
sentence can be so easily concluded. Another remarkable example 
of this, is the conclusion of Menologium Saxonicum, which Olafsen 
has quoted in his Prize Essay on Ancient Northern Poetry, p. 220, 
It runs thus : 


I . paef je hianca j^fcah 

Wulf \n toalbe 
3. (Anb je) tcannahpejiD 

WsdU^iffie jrnjel 
5. WejtSLQ bcjen, 

paethim Jra ^Aeobjumau 
7. pohton tilian 

Fyllc on yte^nm. 
See Thwaites's Heptateuch, 
Judith, p. 24. 


1 . CDeotob ana pat. 

(l>pybfp fco) j&piil tceal, 
3. iSy%%an hpeopflin. 

(Anb) eali^ ^i gajt&j- 

6. (De) fdpgobe hpeo]t]:liV* 
(iEjxep) dea^ dft^e. 

7. DdtD6f hXtaX. 

. (On) Jiebep^^me. 
9. (if jeo)fojv6 jefceaft. 

Di'^ol aiib dypne 

II. Dpihten ana pat. 

JVepjfi"^ jaben, 

13. JVaeni ejx cyme%. 

jEfibep unbep Apopf . 
15. (De f) hep fop jo'J^. 
jtfannam jecje. 


The Creator alone knows 

Whither the soul 

Shall afterwards roam. 

And aU the spirits 

That depart in God, 

After their death-day 

They will abide their judgement 

In their father*s bosom. 

Their future condition 

Is hidden and secret, 

God alone knows it. 

The preserving father ! 

None again return 

Hither to our houses. 

That any truth 

May reveal to man. 


1 7. (Dpylc f y) meotobep jejceap About the nalure of the Creator, 

Si£e foica jejf ta. Or the people's habitations of glory 

] 9. (Daep he) «y)j:a puna^. Which he himself inhabits. 

See Hiokes*8 7%e*.,vol.i. p,208. Twrntf %Ang,'Sax.Htst,, voLiii. p.373. 
" Here it is the 9th and 10th, the 1 1 th and 12th, the 13th and 14tb, 
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^ 

by this emphasis, before rhythm and other peculiarities 
of Anglo-Saxon poetry can be properly explained. 
Emphasis is a perceptible stress of the voice laid upon 


also the 15th and 16th^ which agree according to the meaning 5 but 
the 10th and 11th, the 12th and 13th, &c. which are connected by 
the letters of alliteration.'* 

" Mr. Turner, in his History of the Anglo-Saxons, had no idea of 
alliteration as a distinguishing fea!ture of Anglo-Saxon poetry^ which 
he considers still undiscovered, or impossible to discover : thus he 
did not observe the alliteration in the Latin poems which he quotes, 
notwithstanding it is, in many places, very evident and regular. For 
example^ 

^thelmum nam oltissiinKm 

Cano atque clarissimtim 3 

i^ummum «atorem soMa 

iSedet qui per sethraZia, &c.'* 
Mr. Rask is here mistaken 5 for on these verses Mr, Turner remarks, 
"This singular versification seems to be a peculisu* allitenition.*' 
•Book ix., ch. v., p. 409, in 8vo. The alliteration then was observed 
hy Mr, Turner ; hut because it was not perfectly regular and like the 
Anglo-Saxon, with that genuine candour which always accompanies true 
learning, he only says that it seems, &c. 

Wanley long dgo observed the similarity of ^Ifric's Latin poetry 
to the Anglo-Saxon metre. (Wanley, p. 189.) The Rev. J. J. Cony- 
beare, in the Archceologia, vol. xvii. p. 262, before quoting the words 
from Wanley, says, " This appears to be an attempt at rime, al- 
though the alliteration is, for the most part, preserved.** 

Olim hsec transtuli. Juva me miserum. 

Sicuti valui. Mentis modicum. 

Sed modo precibus. Caream quo nsevis. 

Constrictus plenius. Mihimet nocuis. 

O iHartine Sancte. Castusque vivam. 

Jferitis prseclare. Nactus jam reniam. Wanley, p. 189. - 

Mr. Rask states further, that "alliteration is abo combined with the 
ancient Latin verse. For example, with Adonic verse in the following: 

Te ^mo laudet. Non modo parva. 

^^Ime creator. Pars quia mundi est. 

Pectore mente. StA tibi «ahcte. 

Pacis amore. Solus imago, &c. 

^* The alliteration is here evident, which proves that this was required 
in all .poetry 3 without which it would have lost its wonted peculiar 
sound for the Anglo-Saxons. One kind of alliteration which is found 
in these Latin poems, • is worthy of remark. It does not make two 
lines correspond in sounds but gives to each line two or three allitera- 
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a syllable, or word, and it is therefore properly divided 
into syllabic emphasis, generally, but improperly, termed 
accent^ and verbal or sentential emphasis ^ commonly 
denominated merely emphasis ^. 

On the present occasion it will only be necessary to 
show what is meant by syllabic emphasis, which, in Saxon 
and in all the modern languages of Gothic origin, holds 
the place of the Roman and Greek quantity. This em- 
phasis is the superior energy with which at least, one syl- 
lable of a word is enunciated *^ as, the first in jobnyj-fe, 
goodnesSy and the last in betpyx, betwixt. 

tive letters without a chief one. For example^ in the Epistles of 
Boniface. 

iVitharde nunc nigerrima. 

Imi cosmi contagia. 

Temtie fauste Tartarea. 

//see contra Aunc supplicia, &c, 
Tliis> however. Is seldom accurately attended to in the pieces in which 
it occurs." See Rask*s Gramnuir, p. 109'— 1 14. 

^ Accent, from ad (to) and cantum (a song), ought not to be used 
to denote the syllabic emphasis^ or the particular stress whiph i^ laid 
upon a syllable in pronunciation 5 but to signify the tones of a dialect, 
as the Parisian or provincial accent. The acute accent points out 
an elevation of the voice^ or a rising inflection ; and the grave accent 
a depression, or a falling inflection. The accent most frequently used 
by the Saxons is said to have been the acute^ which was to distinguish 
words of a doubtful meaning, as goh, good ; and man, evU ; to distin- 
guish them from God and man. See some observations on accent in 
Rask's Grammar^ p. 2 and 3. sect. 3. 

^ See Grant*s English Grammar, p. 256. This is a valuable work, 
and deserves the particular attention of those who have a desire to un- 
derstand the grammatical construction of the English language. 

>o Though the true pronunciation of a language like the Saxon^ 
iwrhich is extant only in writing, can scarcely>be discovered^ some 
learned men from the analogy of other languages, have endeavoured 
to give rules for emphasis. Those words which the present English 
have taken directly from their Saxon ancestors, very probably had the 
same syllabic emphasis that we now give them. It has also been as- 
serted by Mr. Rask (see Grammar, p. 3. and 118) that in Saxon the 
emphasis was» undoubtedly on the first or chief syllable of the rool in 
Jevery word, and therefore the prefixed particles ge- y a- j be-, &c. 
never have the emphasis. Compound words which consist of two 
substantives have the emphasis on the former. In compounds of two 
essential significant words the emphasis commonly falls on the former* 
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OF RHYTHM. 

1 1 . Several emphatic syllables cannot be conveniently 
enunciated in succession ; there must be a syllable or 
two remiss or feeble after, an emphasis. It appears, 
therefore, that in language emphasis and remission oc- 
cur at certain intervals. On these depends rhythm, the 
vital principle both of speech and song ". 

Any action or motion regularly repeated produces 
rhythm. When smiths are hammering with their sledges 
a certain regular return in their strokes produces 
rhythm **. Even in walking tliere is rhythm. The feet 

^* See Grants English Grammar, p.3S8> where the subject is more 
fully treated. 

i« "'Pi;9/xo; yivarai [usf xau ev ovX\a^at^,ytvsrcn Se ycoct ywpisavK^ 
XoL^rig, xat yap sr t(v xpotcv, x.r.X. Rhythm exists both in and with- 
out syllables 5 for it may bepercei'&ed in mere pulsation or striking. 
It is thus when me see smiths hammering with their sledges, we hear at 
the same time in their strokes a certain rhythm/' Longini Frag, iii. 
p. 162. and Harrises Philological Inquiries, part ii. chap. ii. p. 68. 

Muratori in his Dissertation on Italian Poetry, has, I think, satisfac- 
torily proved, (see Antiquitates Italice Medii ^vi, vol. iii. p. 664,) that 
there was a rude vulgar poetry among the ancients, which did not 
observe the laws of metre, but merely followed rhythm. Of this sort 
were the Fescennine and Saturnalian verses, which tlie regular poets 
spoke of with contempt, because void of all art and measure. His 
opinion, that this rhythmical poetry was the 6rst poetry that appeared 
in Greece, and was abandoned by the men of genius, when the regular 
modes of metre were introduced, but still survived among the vulgar, 
appears to me to be very consistent with the few facts that remain on 
this subject. It has also been observed (see Grant's English Grammar)^ 
that a part of ancient classical poetry, particnlarly some of the cho- 
ruses, the*arrangement of which upon metrical principles has so much 
puzzled and divided our most distinguished metricians, was con- 
structed with rather more regi»rd to rhythm, or cadehco, than to quan- 
tity« It has, indeed, been supposed by some, that metre is always 
subordinate to rhythm. '' Rhythmus, HephcesHone teste, metro poten-^ 
tior,'' (Bentley, ae Metris Terrentianis.) 

The rhythm of the classics meant, I believe, such a collocation of 
words as produced a sort of melody. The diction of Ossian, and MU- 
ton's Paradise Lost, are instances of modern rhythm without rime. 
So our Saxon ancestors frequently used a rhythm or a melodious collo- 
cation of words without rime. Indeed in all the ancient metres there 
is rhythm, because their great object was to suit musical melody. 
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come in contact with the ground at regular intervals* 
This will illustrate rhythm, as applied to language^ When 
one foot *^ strikes the earth, a short time intervenes be- 
fore the stroke is repeated with the .other. Each step 
may be called emphasis, and the time intervening be 
tween the steps may be termed remission. Hence rhythm 
may be defined periodical emphasis and remission. 

The Anglo-Saxons regulated their verse according to 
rhythm ". It is probable however, that in that uncul- 

■ • ■ - • " • ■ 

Metre is therefore rhythm produced by a peculiar and definite ar- 
rangement of syllables, according to their length. 

Every collocation of words which produced on the ear a melodious 
effect, was a species of the ancient rhythm. Cicero labours much in 
his Orator to teach the. Romans to place their words in this manner. 
His great anxiety to have the periods end with a verb of melodious 
cadence^ had this object : hence he alters the sentence of Gracchus^ 
*' Probos improbare qui improbos probet,** into " Qui improbos probet^ 
probos improbare ;** because probos improbare produced a rhythmical 
effect. (See his Orator.) Cicero was perhaps too minute on this sub-* 
ject. It is however certain, that^ temperately used, this attention to 
rhythm gives to style a beauty of which modern authors are too neg- 
ligent. Good sense or knowledge may as well be given witli every 
additional charm, as without any. Turner in Arcfueologia, vol . xii. p. ] 9B. 

^^ Certain numbers of syllables are named feet by the Greeks and 
Romans^ " because by their aid the voice steps along through the 
verse in a measured pac^." Grant's English Grammar, p. 381 . 

** The Greeks ana Romans regulated their verse by the length of 
syllables. A definite number of long and short syllables made a foot, 
and a verse consisted of a certain number of these feet. But the Anglo- 
Saxons modelled their verse by rhythm or metrical cadence. See 
p. 214 conclusion of note 2. 

In defining rhythm, Bede says^ " It is a modulated composition of 
words^ not acconling to the laws of metre, but adapted in the number 
of its syllables to the judgment of the ear, as in the verses of our vulgar 
(or native) poets.** 

Metre is an artificial rule with modulation ; rhythm is the modula* 
tion without the rule. For the most part you find, by a sort of chance^ 
some rule in rhythm 3 yet this is not from an artificial government of 
the syllables, but because the sound and modulation lead to it. Tlie 
vulgar poets effect this rustically; the skilful attain it by their »kill : a»^ 
Re:x eterne I Domine !, 
Rerum Creator omnium ! 

Qui eras ante seada! Turn^r*s Anglo-Saxon History, 8w. 
vol. iii. p. 301 and 302. 
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tivated age lliey were not. very fastidious as to the precise 
observation of the rhythmical canons. They were satis- 
fied if the violations of them were not such as grossly to 
offend in singing or repetition. 

The rhythm will easily be perceived by every one who 
reads the following lines : 

pohcon ^ trilian ^ Should have thought to prepare 

Fylle on ^ paejum ^ Their Jitl on corpses 

Upij ^ pejjepa ^ Hoary in his feathers 

Salopij ^ paba ^ The tvillowed kite. Judith, p. 24, 

popbum ^ heptjen ^ TFtth words should praise. 

Mobum ^ lupien ^ fPlth minds should love. 

Heapob ^ ealpa ^ High head 

Hearh ^ jepceaptra ^ Of all creatures, 

Fpea ^ ^Iraihtij ^ Almighty God. Csed. p, 1 . 

12. Rhythm is also observed in the following speci- 
men ** taken from Wanley*s Catalogue of Anglo- Sa^on 
Manuscripts^ p. 28 1 • It is written in lines alternately 
Anglo-Saxon, and Latin, and runs thus : 

Hapa% up a/ypeb. Hath tis given leave 

//ucip Auctop. The Author of life y 

piaet: pe morun hep. That we might here 

Jiepuepi. Deserve^ 

Gob baebum be^ietan. By good deeds ^ to get 

Gaubia in coelo. Joys in heaven ; 

paet pe wotrum. That we might 

AfsLXima pejna The greatest kingdoms 

iSecan "j je^ittan. Seek, and sit in 

iSebibup altip. The high seats; 

Z/ipjan in /ippe. To live in the mansion 

Lucif et pacip. Of light and peace; 

^^ This specimen forms the termination of a highly paraphrastic 
translation of the Phoenix of Lactantius> arranged according to the 
method of the Rev. J. J. Convbeare^ M.A. late Professor of Poetry in 
the University of Oxford, ana inserted in the Archaologia. See Ar- 
ehaologia, vol. xvii. for 1814. p. 257 — 274. 
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-^jan ^^pbinja To gam pure 

j4lmz Isdtitiasi. Habitations of Joy ; 

JSpucan Alaeb-baja. To obtain daily fruit 

^lanbem et mittem. Pleasant and ripe^ 

lie^eon ^ijopa ppean. To see the Lord of glory 

Sine pme, Without end ; 

Snb him lop pnjan. j4nd to him praise to sing 

Lzube pepenni fflth eternal praise, 

Gabje mib Gnjlura. Happy amidst the Angels. 

^leluia. Hallelujah. 

It will be immediately perceived, that such of these 
Latin verses, as are at all consonant to the rules of pro- 
sody ^* belong either to the Trochaic or Dactylic species. 


^^ Rask*s system, though formed upon the same principle, differa 
in some particulars : he says, the length of lines in verse is not here 
80 accurately defined, as in Latin by meansi of feet \ the only thing 
which in Anglo-Saxon has any inOuence over metre, seems, as in Ice« 
landic, to be Die long or emphatic syllables, which are emphatical in 
the context ; each of these is readily accompanied by one or two ifhort 
syllables, and sometimes more, if the natural cadence of the words in 
reading admits of their being pronounced short. These long and short 
syllables do not appear to be arranged according to any nues, except 
those which are dictated by the ear and cadence of the verse ^ but two 
or more accented syllables seldom occur alone, without being accom- 
panied by some short ones, (see chap. iii. note 18.) The metrical 
complement is not to be reckoned with the proper measure of vene 
in Saxon, any more than in Icelandic. It is regarded merely as a 
species of prelude or overture, which Is gone over as hastily as possible. 
In this reckoning, that which stands before the first assistant letter 
in the first line is to be regarded as the metrical con4ilement. This 
holds good at least respecting the construction of the species of vene 
of which we have hitherto seen examples, and which seems to be the 
only one which is given in Anglo-Saxon poetry. We shall here make 
use of part of what was quoted in Alliteration, note 7. — ^thus : 

1 . (DfTOtob ana pac. 

(tor^ep jeo) skf\i\ ^ «cea1. 
3, 5y%t5^n ^ hpeopj^n ^ » 

(Anb) calle ^ / ^J^f / • 
6. (De) fop j8be , hpeoppa^ / 

(^ptep) dea^ , dfejfi 

JDom^j biha%. 
In 2nd line we find first hpybep f eo, as the metrical complement f 
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that is liave the first syllable emphatic, with one or two 
short syllables-followiog, and consist each of two feet. 
Those which are not reducible to this standard seem 
yet to be written in imitation of it, with the substitution 
of emphasis for quantity, as was common in the Latin 
poetry of the middle ages. Thus " Sine ^fine^^ may be 
considered as equivalent to a Trochaic line; ^^Blandam 
et ^miit^m^^ to an Adoniac, and ^^Alma IcRtiticb^^ to a 
Dactylic : or, to speak more in accordance with the pre- 
liminary remarks, these lines have the rhythm, or peri- 
odical emphasis and remission^ recurring ei^ery second or 
third syllable. It is a metre of this kind to which I 
would refer the Anglo-Saxon verses ; in which, as in all 
modern languages of Gothic origin, emphasis holds the 
place of quantity. They will be found to consist, for 
the most part, of feet of two or three syllables each^ 
having the emphasis on the first ; and, therefore, analo- 
gous to the Trochee (" '') or dactyl {" ""), and sometimes 
to the spondee (" ") of classic metre. 


next pyiil j*ceal, which make three syllables, of which only the first 
and last are long : the middle one, u), is unerophatic or short; and only 
serves to facilitate the connexion between the long ones. The third 
line has no metrical complement, but immediately begins with a long 
syllable, and then follows a short one, and then a long and a short 
one : and thus this line contains two long syllables. The fourth has no 
proper metrical complement,, because there is only an auxiliary letter, 
except we also would give this name to \vhat, in such cases, precedes 
the first accented syllable : but whatever be the name by which if is 
called; it is evident that aiib is the prelude, and that the verse first 
properly begins with eallc |?a, which is one long with two sHort : then 
follows ^a jcaj*, one long and one short : so this also has two long. 
The. fifth has first }tc, for a metrical complement j the remainder is 
formed as the third. In the si;cth asptep is the metrical complement : 
then follow two long ones 3 the last of which is accompanied by one 
short, which is the reverse of the construction of .the second. The 
seventh is formed just as the third. From this it spears, that how- 
ever unlike these lines seem to be in their structure, still they are all 
formed after one rule, viz. they have all two long syllables, which must 
he followed by at least one short syllable, besides the metrical comple- 
ment, which may at pleoHure be introduced or omitted. See Raskji 
p. Ill— 113. §4. 

a 
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' In the preceding specimen " piet pg ^ motiim" evi- 
dently consists of two trochees, or a spondee and a tro- 
chee; "Gabje mlb ^ Gnjliim/' of a dactyl and a trocliee; 
" Seean ^ anb jg^pttan,*' of three trochees. 

13. This appears to have been the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Saxon metrical system. Variety was pro- 
duced, arid the labour of versification diminished, by 
admitting lines of different lengths, and frequently by 
the addition of a syllable extraordinary, either at the 
commencement or termination of the verse; a cir- 
cumstance which we find repeatedly occurring in our 
own poetry, without any such violation of cadence, as 
to alter the character of the metre. An additional syl- 
lable at the commencement of the verse is less common 
than one at the end : it may, however, be traced in the 
following instances : 

Du eapt ^ Aaele J?a ^ Aelm. 
Snb| Reopen ^ beman. 
Cnjla ^ opbppuman. 
Snb|eop^an tubop. 

Csedmon, p. 105. 7. 

14. An additional syllable at the end of the verse, is 
much more common. In the following, and some simi- 
lar lines, there appears to be an additional syllable both 
at the commencement and termination. 

Bi ^ yblben on ^ yep]?e 
Summaej^yinjpum ^ pael. 

15. Lines of three syllables sometimes occur". In 


^^ A line sometimes consists of a single word. Of Enoch it is said^ 
Nalejfbea^cfpealc He died not 
Jdibb&n^eapb^j', A natural death 
(Spa hep) men h&6 As here men do. CsBd. 28. 15. 

Here COibbanjeapbejr constitutes a whole line of verse ; and this is 
perfectly right : for the word contains two long syllables, mibb and 
jeajib ; which are followed by two short ones, an and ejp. The second 
line has fpa heji for a metrical complement ; afterwards, men, which 
contains the chief letter m, and bo^, which are both long. It does not 
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thia case the emphasis might probably be so strongly 
marked as to render the odd syllable equivalent to two. 

La]?ej- ^ j-pjiaec 

Sl^mijhtne 

Tip ^ peljabe 

Blaeb ^ blij-j-abe 

Tpeop^fpaj 

If to ^ cpa^., ^ 

16. A line even of two syllables is occasionally found^ 
but if both these were strongly emphatic, the verse would 
not offend against the general rhythm. 

Fah ^ pypm, 

OF KIM£. 

17. Rime'' is the correspondence of the last sound 
of one verse, to the last sound, pr syllable, of another. 

In very early times*® at least long before the introduc- 

require any short one, as it has a dissyllable, filling up the metre, 
preceding it. Another single-worded verse concerning Solomon : viz. 

GetlmbjT^be He built 

teinpel jobe God a temple. 

This contains a defect : for jctitnbptbe has only one long syllable, 
that is rira, which is insufficient, though the line has altogether four 
syllables, which are the usual number. Rask\s Saxon Grammar , 1 18, 
andll9, §;. 

^^ For the derivation of the word Rime, see Todd*s Johnson ; and 
for a most learned and satisfactory inquiry respecting the early use 
of Rime, by Sharon Turner, Esq. F.A.S. see Archeeologia, vol. xiv. 
p. 168—204. 

*' It is probable that both alliteration and rime have been made 
use of by the Anglo-Saxons and other German nations from the 
earliest times. What regards concluding rimes seems decidedly 
certain : for the Anglo-Saxon poets, — as Aldhelm A.D. 709 j Boni- 
face A.D. 754 ; Venerable Bede A.D. 735 ; Alcuin, and others,— 
have left behind them Latin poems in rime, which presupposes 
that this species of versification was anteriour, and commonly known 
in their time. None of Aldhelm's vernacular poetry has survived : 
but Mr. Turner gives the following as a specimen of his Latin versi* 

a2 
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tion of Christianity, — ^Rime was used as an occasional 
ornament in Northern poetry ^. The Saxon poets some- 


fication, not formed on quantity, but consisting of. eight syllables in 
ev^ry line, with a peculiar alliteration and concluding rimes : 

Summum ^atorem »olia 
iS'edet qui per eethralia 
Cuncta cemens cacumine 
Coelorum summo lumine— 

Bede occasionally constructed his Latin hexameters in such a man- 
ner as to have a word in the middle rime with one at the end, which 
seems to be a peculiar rime, but it shows at least the antiquity and 
generality of concluding rimes 5 which must have been long in use 
before this peculiarity could arise. 

Qui constat den», annis simul atque novent^. 

Bedae Opera, t. i. p. 485. 

•^ In the Cimbric, Cimbro-Gothic, Or old Icelandic, — a dialect of 
the ancient Gothic or Teutonic, and of near affinity with the Anelo- 
Saxon, — we find the system of rime brought to great perfection. 
The following extract is taken from the poem of Egill, an Icelandic 
Scald ', though it consists of 1 8 stanzas, we are assured it was sung 
extempore by the author, in praise of Eric Bladox, a Danish king in 
Northumberland, by which Egill obtained the pardon of the exas- 
perated king. (See Five Pieces of Runic Poetry translated from the 
Icelandic language by Bishop Percy, for the whole in the Roman cha- 
racter and an English translation ; and Rlllii /{\, seu Danica Ltte- 

ratura Antiquissima, &c. Opera Olai fVormu, p. 228, for the whole in 
Runic and Roman characters, with a Latin translation and notes. 
In modern characters this stanza is as follows : the literal English 
version will show how nearly the two languages approach each other. 
See Dr. Whittaker*s Introduction to the Vision of William, concerning 
Peirs Plouhman, p. ix. 4to, 1813. 

Vestur com eg um ver Westward came 1 in spring, 

Enn eg Vidris ber And I Odin*s hare 

Munstrindar mar Memory's regions sea 

• So er mitt offar ' So is my of -fare, 

Dro eg eik a flot Drew I oak afloat, 

Vid isaJ[)rot With ice ybroke. 

Hlod eg maerdar lut Lade I verses* lot 

Minis knanar skut. Memory*s murmuring bark. 

Bishop Percy translates this stanza : — " I came by sea from the west. 
I bring in my bosom the gift of Odin. Thus was my passage : — I 
launched into the ocean in ships of Iceland : my mind is deep laden 
with the songs of the Gods/' Mallet's Northern Antiquities, vol. ii. 
p.3l9, 8vo, Edinb. 1809. 
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times superadded the ornament of Rime to tliat of Al- 
literation. The following is an example*^ in which the 
Alliteration is denoted by the Italic letters : — It is taken 
from a description of the island which the phoenix was 
supposed to inhabit. This island had 

Nejbpyter/pdeyt Not tvinte/ s frost 

Ne^ypep blaej-t. Notfir^s blast 

Ne Aae^l^j- Apype. Not haiTsfall 

Ne Apimej- bpype. Not rimes dryness (stiffness) 

Ne <^unnan haetu. Not suris heat 

Ne ^in calbu Not hurtful cold 

Ne M/apm «^ebep. Not warm (sultry) weather 

Ne te/mtep j-cup. Not winter shower. 

INVERSION AND TRANSITION. 

18. Even in prose, the Anglo-Saxon language will 
allow some liberty in the collocation of the nouns, pro- 
nouns, &c. without any ambiguity; because their termi- 
nations show by what words they are governed, or to 
which they refer. In the poetic construction of sentences 
there is, however, much more liberty ; for the position 
of the words is thrown out of the general prose order, by 
a wilful inversion. Of this inversion every quoted spe- 
cimen of poetry will give evidence ; only one very short 
example will, therefore, be here quoted. 

8e yyy hp popjeajr. He us life gave. 

The natural prose order would be 

8e popjeaj: uj* lip. He gave us life. 

Tlie regular course of the subject is frequently inter- 


*^* In a note (sec Archteologia, vol. xvii. p. 1 95) the Rev. J.J. Cony- 
bcare, the learned professor, says: "It will be immediately perceived 
that in this passage the author has^ besides the usual alliteration which 
is still carenilly observed, adopted the additional ornament of rhyme^ 
a circumstance by no means of common occurrence in Anglo-Saxon 
poetry. Mr. Turner has adduced a fe\t examples of it ; but 1 know 
of no source which would afford so many or of such lengthy as the 
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rupted by violent and abrupt transitions. — Instances of 
this may be seen in almost every Anglo-Saxon poem. 

TH£ OMISSIOV OF PARTICLES. 

19. Another prevailing feature in the diction of the 
Anglo-Saxon poetry is the omission of the particles, 
which contribute to express our meaning distinctly, apd 
to make it more clearly understood. This will be illus- 
trated by the difference observable between the prose and 
poetry in King Alfred's translation of Boethius. Where 
the prose says 

Du J^e on J?am ecan j-etle picjrajrt. 
Thou who on the eternal seat reignest. Boet. p. 4. 1. 22. 

The poetry of the same passage is 
Du on heahj-etle. Thou on high seat 
6cum jiicjraj-c. Eternal reignest. Boet. p. 163. 

Here the CH)nnecting and explaining particles f e and 
J?am are omitted. 

Again the prose phrase " Thou that on the seat" is 
expressed in poetry " Thou on seat." 

Caedmon's little fragment of the song, quoted to il- 
lustrate periphrasis, (21. p. 232.) has no particles in the 
Saxon. It will also be generally remarked that Anglo- 
Saxon poems are very defective in discriminating and 
explanatoiy particles ; and, in consequence of their ab- 
sence, there is much difficulty and obscurity in the con- 
struction of their poetry. 

OF THEIR SHORT PHRASES. 

20. In prose and cultivated poetry every conception 
of the author is clearly expressed ; but in uncultivated 
poetry, and in Anglo-Saxon, we have most commonly 
abiupt and imperfect hints, and short exclamations, in- 


Exeter MS. The latter part of the volume contains one poem en- 
tirely written in rime, with the alliteration also preserved through- 
out. Instances of the same kind occur in the Icelandic poetry. See 
Note ««. 
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&tead of regular description or narration. , This will be 
abundantly manifest in all the poetical quotations in this 
work. But that their poetry endeavours to express the 
same idea in fewer words than prose, may be made ap- 
parent by one instance. The phrase in Alfred's prose— 
** Spa be^ eac j-e mona mib hij- blacan leohte J^set ]?a 
beophtan j^teojipan bunnia]? on ]?am heopone" (Bpet. 
eh. iv. p. 4, 1. 28.) " So doth the moon with his pale 
light, that the bright stars he obscures in the heavens,*^ 
— is expressed in his poetry thus : 

Blacum leohte. With pale light, 

Beophte j^teoppan. Bright stars, 

CDona jemecja^. Moon lesseneth. Boet. p. 15 3, 1. 12. 

Even when the same idea is multiplied by the peri- 
phrasis, the rest of the sentence is not extended either 
in meaning or expression. One word or epithet is played 
upon by a repetition of synonymous expressions, but the 
meaning of the sentence is not increased by them. 


OF PERIPHRASIS. 


2 1 . Another* peculiarity of the Anglo-Saxon poetry is. 
considered by Mr. Turner to consist in Periphrasis, or in 
the use of many words to express the sense of one. 

In all Anglo-Saxon poetry, paraphrastical amplifica- 
tions will be found to abound. The following fragment, 
which is adduced as an illustration of it, is part of a song 
of the ancient Caedmon *', which he made on waking in 


** This is the most ancient piece cf Anglo-Saxon poetry which we 
possess. It was written by Caedmon, a monk who accustomed him- 
self late in life to write religious poetry. He died A.D. 680. This 
song was inserted (see Introduction, p. 17, sect. 9) by king Alfred, 
in his translation of Bede's Ecclesiastical Histcffy, from the Latin into 
Anglo-Saxon. Our venerable king does not say with Bede. *' Hie 
est sensus/' (Smith's Bede, p. 171) but expressly, *'^apa eiibebyjib- 
nej-jfe ^ij* ij*, their order is this. (B)id. p. 597.) See Turner's History 
of theAnglO'Saxons, for an account of Bede'« learning, vol. iii, p. 439 j 
his works, vol. iii. p. 438 ; his death, vol. iii. p. 441. 
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a stall of oxen which he was appointed to guard during 
the night : 

Nu pe f ceolan ^^jiijcan Now we should praise 

Heafoii jiicej peaj\b : The GtMrdian of the heavenly kingdom: 

jifetobej- wihtc, . The m^hty Creator , 

Anb hij- TOob jej^anc. And the thoughts of his mind, 

FTeopc toulbop jraebeji ! Glorious father of his works ! 

" Spa he tuulbjiep jchpaep As he of every glory 

£ce bjiihcen ! Eternal Lord ! 

Opb on jtcalbe ; Established the beginning ; 

"be iBfieyt jcpcop So he first shaped 

£op]?an be apnum^ The earth for the children of men, 

Htfopon to jiope. And the heavens for its canopy. 

Hall J j-cyppenb ! Holy Creator ! 

Da mibban jeapb, The middle region, 

JIfoncynnep peajib The Guardian of mankind, 

Ece bjiihcne The Eternal Lord, 

JEyteji peobc Afterwards made 

Fipuni /olban ; The ground for men, 

Fpea aelmihtij ! Almighty Ruler ! 
Smith\s Bede, book iv. Turner's Ang.-Sax. Hist. 8vo, 

ch. xxiv. p, 597 vol. iii. p. 303. 

In these eighteen lines the periphrasis is peculiarly evi- 
dent. Eight lines are occupied by so many phrases to 
express the Deity. These repetitions are very abruptly 
introduced : sometimes they come in like so many in- 
terjections : 

The guardian of the heavenly kingdom,. 

The mighty Creator — 

Glorious father of his works ! — 

Eternal Lord ! — 

Holy Creator ! 

The Guardian of mankind. 

The Eternal Lord — 

Almighty Ruler ! 

Three more of the lines are used for the periphrasis, of 
the first making the world : 

He established the beginning ; 
He first shaped — 
He afterwards made— 
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Three more lines are employed to express the earth, 
as often by a periphrasis : 

The earth for the children of men— 

The middle region — 

The ground for men — 

Out of eighteen lines, the periphrasis occupies four- 
teen ; and in so many lines only conveys three ideas : 
and all that the eighteen lines express is simply the first 
verse of the Book of Genesis : " In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth." 

It may, however, be questioned whether the term 
periphrasis justly expresses the sort of amplification by 
which the Anglo-Saxon poetry is characterized, and 
which may perhaps be referred to the subsequent head 
of Parallelism. 

OF METAPHORS. 

22. A Metaphor is a simile without a formal compa- 
rison. If we say " He is like a pillar," we use a simile j 
but if we leave out the word of resemblance, and say 
•' He is a pillar ^^ (i. e. support,) we speak metaphori- 
cally. The periphrasis of the Anglo-Saxons is always 
mingled with metaphors. 

A remarkable instance of periphrasis and metaphor 
will be found in Caedmon's description of the Deluge. 

He calls the ark 
The ship, The vehicle. 

The sea-house. The mansion. 

The greatest of watery The house of the deep, 

chambers, The palace of the ocean/ 

The ark, The cave, 

The great sea- house. The wooden fortress. 

The high mansion. The floor of the waves. 

The holy wood^ The receptacle of Noah, 

The house. The moving roof. 

The great sea-chest, The feasting liouse. 

The greatest of treasure- The bosom of the vessel, 

houses. The nailed building. 
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The ark of Noah, Tlie building of the waves^ 

The vehicle of the ark, The foaming ship. 

The happiest mansion. The happy receptacle. 


OF PAHALLEUSM. 

23. Parallelism is the last characteristic feature that 
we shall mention in the diction and composition of 
Anglo-Saxon poetry. 

Parallelism repeats in the second member,* but in 
a varied manner,, the same or very nearly the same sense 
that has been expressed in the former member of the 
sentence. When a proposition is delivered in one line, 
and a second is subjoined to it, equivalent or contrasted 
with it in sense, they may be called parallel lines. These 
are very apparent in the sacred poetry of the Hebrews^: 


^ The Hebrew poets do not make their verse consist of certain 
feet> like the Greeks and Latins^ nor of the number of syllables per- 
fect or imperfect^ according to the form of the modern verse which the 
Jews make use of^ and which is borrowed from the Arabians, as Mi- 
chaelis supposed^ but in a rhythmus of things 3 that is^ the Subject, 
and the Predicate, and their adjuncts in every sentence and proposi- 
tion. They plainly appear to have studied to throw the corresponding 
lines of the same distich into the same form of construction, and still 
more into an identity, opposition, or a general conformity of sepse : 
thus there is a relation of one line to another, which arises from a 
correspondence, of terms, and from the form of construction ; from 
whence results a rhythmus of propositions, and a harmony of sen- 
tences. 

This peculiar conformation of sentences,— short, concise, with 
frequent pauses and regular intervals, divided into pairs, fotr the 
most part, of corresponding lines, — is the most evident characteristic 
now remaining of poetry among the Hebrews, as distinguished from 
prose. See Lowth's Prelim. Diss, to Isaiah ; De Sacra Po^si Hcebr, 
Prtelectiones ; and Meor Enajim, by Rabbi Azarias. 

A learned German (Dr. Bellermann) published a work in 1813 on 
Hebrew Poetry, in which he maintains that he has discovered not only 
rime in Hebrew verse, but measures not more irregular than the 
Iambics of Plautus and Terence. De Welte censures him for having 
gone too far, but admits that he has pointed out many evident con- 
currences of rhythm. 
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many instances might be adduced, but the following will 
be sufficient. 

Blessed is the man that feareth Jehovah ; 
That greatly delighteth in his commandments, 

Ps. cxii. 1. 
Let the wicked forsake his way ; 
And the unrighteous man his thoughts t 
And let him return to Jehovah, and he will compas- 
sionate him ; 
And unto our God, for he aboundeth in forgiveness. 

Isaiah Iv. 6 and 7. . 

This peculiarity of construction also occurs so fre- 
qu^tly in the poetical remains of the Anglo-Saxons, 
that it must arise from design^*; and, therefore, it de- 
serves the attention of all who desire to know the cha- 
racteristic marks of the Saxon poetry. 


*♦ The Rev. J. J. ConyUeare remarks further, that in the Ando- 
Saxon this species of apposition is uniformly adopted, and carried to 
too great an extent to be attributed to mere chance. Whether it con- 
stituted a part of their original poetical mechanism^ or whether it was 
adopted, with some little modification^ from the style of those sacred 
poems in- which it forms so prominent a feature^ is a question to which 
it would perhaps be difficult to give even a plausible answer. As far 
as my own observation has gone, it appears to be most frequently 
used in those poems, the subjects of which are drawn from Scripture. 
It might also perhaps be questioned by some, whether the rhythmical 
system itself was originally the property of our Northern ancestors, 
or whether it was constructed by them (after their conversion to Chris- 
tianity, and consequent acquaintance with the general literature of the 
age), in imitation of the shorter trochaic and dactylic metres of the 
later classical and ecclesiastical poets 3 the authors most likely to 
have furnished the writers upon moral and religious topics with fa- 
vourite models. The resemblance between these and the Anglo-Saxoii 
poems in point of rhythm, is certainly very considerable j but there 
IS yet little reason to suppose it the effect of imitation. Tlie same 
metrical system is certainly to be traced through the whole of that 
singular poem the Voluspa, which, if we can rely upon the authority 
of the Northern editors of their own national poetry, is the earliest 
composition extant in the Icelandic^ and was written before the con- 


*) 
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In niost of the examples found in the Scriptures, there 
is a parallelism of the verb* as well as of the other parts 
of the sentence; and the clauses are frequently connected 
by a conjunction^ circumstances seldom observable in 
the parallelism of Anglo-Saxon writers. In the follow- 
ing specimens, the corresponding lines are marked with 
the same letters. 

tf« be ij* mae^na jpeb He is in power abundant, 

a. beafob ealjia lieah ^ej-ceapa. High head of all creatures. 


Almighty Lord ! 

There was not to him ever beginning. 

Nor origin made ; 

Nor now end cometh. 

Eternal Lord ! 

Turner's A,S. Hist, 8vo, 
V. iii. p. 356. 

For thee was a house built 
Ere thou wert bom. 
For thee was a mould shapen 
Ere thou of (thy) mother earnest. 
Conybeare. ArchiBologia, 
vol. xvii. p. 174. 

Mr. Conybeare says, " One paragraph in Caedmon^s 
description of the deluge may be rendered line for line, 
and almost word for word, thus, 


a. Fjiea aelmihti^. 

h. Naef him fpama »ppo 

h. Op jepopben 

c. Ne nu enbe cymj>, 

c. 6cean bpihcnej-. 

Ceed. p. 1 . 1. 2. 

a. De pcf bolb jcbylb 
h. 6p^a ibopen pepe 
a, Deyej molb imynt 
h. Gji p\i Of mobep come. 
M.S. Bodl. 343. 


a. Da jemunbe Gob. 
h. (Oepe hjienbe. 
a, Sijopa palbenb. 
h, SuQu Lamechcj*. 
c. Anb ealle J^a pocpc, 
c. De he piS psetpe belcac 
a. Ltpejf leoht ppuaia. 
£, On libep bojfme. 

Caed. p. 32J. 15. 


Bethought him then our God 
Of him that ploughed the wave. 
The gracious Lord of hosts 
Of LamecKs pious son. 
And of each living soul 
He savd amid the floods. 
All glorious fount of life, 
High o*er the deep abyss, 

Archaologia, vol. xvii. p. 270. 


version of that people to Chrislianity, and consequently while they 
were yet ignorant of the models above alluded to. 

In most cases poems were probably composed for the instruction 
and use of unlettered persons -, their authors would therefore hardly 
go out of their way to choose a metre to which the individuals were 
unaccustomed^ whom they chiefly expected to reap the benefit of their 
pious labours. Arehaeologia, vol. xvii. p. 270. 
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CHAPTER III. . 

THE DIVISION OF THE ANGLO-SAXON POETRY,^ AND 
THEIR DIFFERENT SPECIES OF VERSE. 

24. Saxon poetry' may be divided into three heads: 
— ^songs or ballads ; the lengthened narrative poems or 
romances ; and that miscellaneous kind which may be 
termed lyric. One measure (explained in chap. ii. 
sect. 12. and also in note **) seems, however, to prevail 
in all Saxon poetry. 

OF THE SAXON SONGS OR BALLADS. 

25. Our ancestors had popular songs on the actions 
of their favourite leaders, and on other subjects that at- 
tracted common attention. In the oldest Saxon songs, 
poetry is seen in its rudest form, before the art of narra- 
tion was understood. The metre of these primitive songs 
will be found to be similar to that described in the last 
Chapter. 

As an example we may quote a few lines of the Saxon 
song on king Athelstan*s victory : though written about 
A.D. 938, in what may be considered the Danish period, 
it is in pure Saxon, 

I3eji ^\>eljX2in cynmj. Here Elhehtan king^ 
-&)jila bjiihten. Of earls the lord^ 

JBeopna Aeah-j^pa, The shield-giver of thenohleSy 


* Mr. Turner's division is here followed. Rask says^ the different 
spiles of Icelandic verse are rightly referred to three grand classes^ 
according to the rime and the other peculiarities. The 1 st species : — 
the language of song, or perhaps more rightly narrative verse, has 
merely alliteration. The 2nd : — heroic verse, has also alliteration, and 
greater strictness of metre. The 3rd : — ^popular verse, has also con- 
cluding rimes. 

But these head classes are divided again into many sub-species, 
chiefly according to the number of the long syllables. 

This also may be safely made use of relative to the Anglo*Saxon 
art of poetry. Rask's Grammar, p. 117. § 6. 
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Anb hijr Apo|>op eac And Ms brother alsoy 
-£^«bmimb ^j^elin^. Edmund the prince^ 
jBalbop lanj^ne typ. The elder! a lasting victory 
Iie^lohjon aet ^ecce. Won by slaughter in battle 
iSpeopba ecjum. With the edges of swords 

Ymbe Bjiunan-bujih. Near Brunan-burh. 

See the remainder of this song in the Praxis. 

26. These old Saxon songs had none of the striking 
traits of description which are so interesting in the bal- 
lads of a subsequent age. The laboured metaphor, the 
endless periphrasis, the violent inversion, and the abrupt 
transition, were the great features of the Saxon poetry. 
While these continued prevalent and popular, it was im- 
possible that the genuine ballad could have appeared. 
From the decline of the old poetry, the popular ballad 
seems to have taken its origin. It probably arose from 
more homely poets, the ambulatory glee-men, who could 
not bend language into that difficult and artificial strain^ 
which the genius of the Anglo-Saxon bard was educated 
to use. Tales narrated in verse by these glee-men, were 
more intelligible than the pompous songs of the regular 
poets, and far more interesting to the people. In time 
they gained admission into the hall and the palace ; and 
the harsh obscure style of the old Saxon poetry began 
to be unpopular : being still more disregarded after the 
Norman Conquest, it was at length entirely superseded 
by the ballad. 

27* The popular ballad is ssud* to have lines of equal 
or nearly equal length, and the metre more regular. A 
curious fragment of a ballad composed by Canute the 
Great, still remains : in this we have a specimen of the 
measure which this kind of poetry had attained about 


^ Mr. Rask affirms that popular verse usually consists of lines re- 
gularly moulded^ of equal lengthy with alternate long and short sylla- 
bles, after the number of the long (2^ 3> 4). This is divided into several 
kinds } the shortest only have the metrical complement^ but all are 
di$tinguis]ied by concluding rimes. Q^ommaty sect. 13. 
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A.D. 1017. . As he was sailing by the abbey in the isle 
of Ely, he heard the monks chaunting, and was so struck 
with the sweetness of the melody, that he composed a 
little Saxon ballad on the occasion, which began thus : 
CDepie f unjen^e niunechef bmnen Gly, 
Tha Eriut chmj pei^en by ; . - 

Rope^, Enihtep noep %e lanb, 
Anb hejie pe Sej- munechejr y-anj. 
Meri*y swig the monks in Ely^ 
When Canute the king tvas sailing by j 
^'RoWy ye knights ^ near the land^ 
And let us hear these monks^ song^^ 
5J8. In mole recent language ^, soon after the Con- 
quest, alliteration was generally discontinued ; and in- 
stead of it there is a more_ uniform metre, and sometime^ 
in every other line concluding rimes. The following 
is aQ example from Hickes's Ling^ Vet. Septent. Thes^ 
vol. i. p. 222. 

I3e ppt hpet ^enche^ anb hpet bo^, 
AUe quike pihte * 
Nif no louejib fpich if* Epij^/ 
Ne no kmj j-pich ij- Djiihte. 

He knoweth what all living creatures 
Thinky and what (they) do. 
No lord is such (as) is Christy 
No king such (as) is the Lord. 

J>euene * tl epj?e tl all J^at ijr, 
Biloken ' ip on hij* honbe. 
I3e be'S all -p hir pille ij-. 
On j^ea anb ec on lonbe. 


' See Rask's Grammar, p. 128. and Introduction to Todd*s John* 
son, p. xxxix. 

* In pure Saxon it would be ealle cpice pihta (omnia animalia) or 
all living creatures. 

* Louepb is for IMapopb, Lord; and fpich, for fpilce, such. 
® "benene, for heopon, heaven, 

^ Biloken^ for belocen; from belucan, to lock up. See Irregular 
Verbs, sect. 99, p. 1 76. 

* 6c, for eac, also. 
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Heaven and earth and all that is, 
Is locked up in his hand. 
He doth all that his will is. 
In sea and also in land. 

Tie pite^ *J pialbe^ ' alle Jjinj, 
• I3e If cop *® alle f capte. 
I3e ppohte pip on ]>ej\ pae, 
Anb popp^elep " on ]?ap lepte. 

He knoweth and wieldeth all things. 

He created all creatures. 

He formed fish in the sea. 

And fowls in the air. 

J>e ip opb albuten ojibe, 

Anb enbe albuten enbe. 

J^e one ip eujie *^ on eche ptebe. 

pjenbe pep \\x penbe. 
He is beginning without beginning. 
And end without end. 
He is ever one in every place, . 
Turn wherever thou turn. 

OF THE ANGLO-SAXON LENGTHENED NARRATIVE POEMS 

OR ROMANCES, 

29. The epic or heroic poems of antiquity seem to 
be the legitimate parents of all the narrative poetry of 
Europe*^. The Greeks communicated a knowledge 


• Pialbe^, for pcalbe^, from pcalban^ to command, rule, wield, &c. 

*o Ifcop, for, jej-cop, from ^eYcca,p2in, to create, Scapw^, from 
fceap; or jejccap:, a creature, 

** Fojijelep, for pujelap, from pu jel, a fowl. Lejrte, for lyptc,the 
dative case of lyp;, the air. 

'* Bujie, for ajpjie, ever. Gchc, for aelcejie, the dative ciase of aelc, 
each, every ont. 

»' Rask is of a different opinion. He says, *' A remark which I owe 
to Professor Fin Magnusen, has indubitably far greater scientific 
worth and truth ; namely, that the Gothic national narrative verse 
seems to have been the foundation of the Greek hexameters. It is 
allowed, indeed, that hexameter verse is the most ancient national 
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of this species of composition to the Romans : and their 
Roman epic poetrjr established a taste for narrative poems 


poetry of the Thracians, as narrative verse is of the Goths. If we re- 
gard the arrangement itself, the similarity is highly probable 5 for the 
hexameter seems merely to be a certain, and very trifling, modifica- 
tion of the more unfettered, and probably more ancient form which 
the narrative verse exhibits. As an example, I will arrange some 
Greek and Latin hexameters after the rules for narrative verse. 

Ttjv (^Ev yap 10. adavaror 
2. Koxorr^ra xou <;^a^ov fJi^Kpog $s nai opdiog 

eany eXsa-iai 12. oifjt,o$ eir avrr^v, 
4, ^yfihw^' xai fpiiX^S 

\siii)'iuy o^og 14, to vpurov* ertr^v J* 
6.fJM\a i^Byyvdt vam. eig OKpov Ixi^ou. 

Tij^ $* apETT^S 1 6 . ^Kjihrj' $s 
8. l^pctjrac ^soi sitEira itEXsi, 

ifpoieapoiBsv idrjxay , 18. %aXg^ irsp sova-a, 

EPr. 39 'HMEP. a. 284. . 


Arma, virumque 10. vi superdm, 
2. cano, Trojae sasvae memorem 

qui primus ab oris 12. Junonis ob iram. 
4. Italiam> Multa quoque 

fato profiigus, ' 1 4 . et bello passus, 

6. Lavinaque venit dum conderet urbem, 

littora: multum 16.inferretque. 
8. ille et terris deos Latio, 

jactatus et alto, 18. genuH imde Latinum. ^n. I. 1. 

Tiiis.decomposition produces the Gothic narrative verse so completely, 
that in these 1 8 verses of Fiesiod and Virgil, there is not a single de- 
viation, or defect in the rules of narrative verse 5 but the whole reads 
quite as fluently after the language of song, as after the construction 
of hexameters. We find here, as m Anglo-Saxon and Icelandic, some 
verses composed of one word, and some of many. For example, in 
the 4th and 1 1 th line of the Greek, and the 16l;h and 3rd of the 
Latin. We also commonly find four or five syllables, and sometimes 
seven or eight; For example, in the 9th and ^nd lines of the Greek, 
and the \Siti of the Latin. Still this is only«a secondary considera- 
tion, for these agree in the essential construction. In every line we have 
two long syllables, or pauses for the voice, every one of which has usual- 
ly one, and sometimes two, short ones following: still, more than one is 
not required. FY>r example, in the first line ttjv is long, then follows 
f«y, which is short ; yap, on the contrary, Ims no short syllable^ follow- 
ing. In line*7th nj; is long, and has two short ones after it, but the 
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in France, Spain, Italy, Britain, and wherever the Roman 
language was known. The constructing and carrying oa 
of an epic fable was thus conveyed to the Anglo-Saxons, 
as well as to the Franks and Goths. 

30. The first imitations of the epic poems of anti- 
quity were in Latin, by ecclesiastics, who well knew the 
language, and frequently loved its poetry. The clergy, 
from their learning, would be the best skilled in the 
art of narration ; they were, therefore, most probably 
the first'* who composed narrative poems. Men after- 
wards arose, who cultivated poetry in their native tongue, 
as well as in the Latin language; and, therefore, we have 
long Saxon narrative poems, or metrical romances, full 
of fancy, which seem to be justly entitled to the name 
of metrical romances — unless the higher term of heroic 
or epic poem be more appropriate. Many parts of the 
poem on Beowulf, have a religious turii, and the poems 


latter 7ij^ has none : likewise the 8th and lOth^ and others. Line 6th 
has liaXa $* for a metrical complement ; and line 14th has ro, and line 
15th e^s, for the metrical complement. In the same way in the Latin, 
in line 3rd qui is the metrical complement ; dum in the 1 5th, and 
genw in the 18th. All the other lines are as flowing — Fornyrdalag, or 
narrative verse, — as any passage in theEdda or the poem onBeowdfor 
the Scyldings ; but classic metre is destroyed. We must observe, how- 
ever, that the whole of Hesiod and Virgil cannot so easily be turned into 
narrative verse as these passages. Sometimes by this decomposition we 
must divide words, which is a very great blemish in Icelandic poetry j 
but as this is not unusual in Pindaric verse, and in the choral songs of 
trs^c writers, it cannot be regarded as any considerable objection. The 
reverse does not always iiold good -, for narrative verse cannot be so 
well metamorphosed into hexameter verse, though it sometimes ap- 
proaches very near to hexameters. See Rask*s 6ra7/imar,p.l23.sect.9. 
** In the 4th century a narrative poem, in Latin hexanaeter verse, 
was written by Victorinus, (see Bib. Mag, t. viii. p. 625 — 628.) an . 
African, and Juvencus, a Spaniard, (see Bib. Mag. t. viii. p 625— 
628. and ibid. 629—657. In the 5th century, Sedulius, an Irishman, 
wrote a narrative poem on the miiiicles of Christ. Ibid. 658—678. 
In the 6th and 7th centuries, wrote Arator, Petrus Apollonjos, 
and others. In the 8th century Bede composed the Life of Saint Cuth- 
bert, in Latin verse. See this subject ably discussed in Turner's HuM 
of the Anglo-Saxons, 8vo. vol. iii. p. 365. 
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of C^dttion, and on Judith^ are obviously religious — a 
presumptive evidence that they were written by ecclesi- 
astics. 

3 1 . The measure of the earliest Saxon narrative poems^ 
metrical romances^ oi* heroic poenis^ is the same as that 
of the primitive sorig**^ 

32. Mr. Turner asserts that the poetn on fieowulf 
" is certainly the oldest poem, of an epic form, which 
exists in Europe. It is a complete metrical romance"/' 
The following quotation, illustrating the rheasure of this 
verse, is taken from C^edmous Paraphrase on Genesis^^* 

Uj" if f riht miccl , To tis ttis much right 

Daet pe ^ rubcjaa ^ peapb , . That we the Ruler of ihe^rmamenii 

W^ejaeba ^ toulbop ^ cyninj / The Glory-King rf Hosts, 

Wofihum f hejai jcn , fVith words should praise^ 

Afobum , liipicn ^ tVith minds should love. 

pe 1 j J mae^na ^ ppob ^ He is in power abundant, 

Fjiea iElmihtij. Csd. 1. Almighty Lord ! 


** See chaj). iii. sect. 25. and chap. ii. i^ect. 12!. 

'^ For a very coihplete analysis of this poem, and for copious ex- 
tracts, see Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, 8yo. book ix. chap, ii^ 
vol. iii. p. 327. 

^7 '' As Cdedmon's paraphrase is a poetical narrative mixed with 
many topics of invention and fancy, it has also as great a claim to be 
considered a narrative poem, as Milton's Paradise Lost has to be 
deemed an epic poem, it was published by Junius as the work of the 
ancient Ci£dmon, who has been already nientionedj (see on Periphra- 
sis, sect. 21. note **.) It tre^ on the first part of the subjects which 
Bede mentions to have been the topics of the elder Casdmon ; but it 
is presumed by Hickes not to be so ancient as the' poet ihentioned by 
Bede. I confess that I am not satisfied that Hi6kes is right in referring 
it to any other author than the person to whom Junius ascribes it. 

'' It begins with the fall of angels, and the creation of the world. 
It proceeds to the history of Adam and Eve; of Cain, and the deluge j 
of Abrahani,and of Moses. The actions of Nabuchodonosor and Daniel 
are subjoined. 

" In its first topic, — ' the fall of the AngeLs,*-^— it exhibits much of 
a Miltonic spiri*^ ; ^nd if it Were clear that our illustrious bard had 
been familiar with Saxon, we should be induced to think that he owed 
something to the paraphrase of Csdmon. No one, at least, can read 
Caedmon without feeling the idea intruding upon his mind.** Turner** 
History of the Anglo-Saxons, book ix. ch. iii. p. 355. 

R 2 
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33. The poem on Judith is a narrjitive poem^^ or a 
rooianci^y as the poet has borrowed only thb outline of 
the story from the Apocrypha; while the circumstances, 


^^ Rask makes the following remarks on narrative poetry. Narra- 
tive verse in every line has two long syllables^ which should be followed 
by some short ones (see chap. ii. Note ^^) 5 in fact, one short after 
every long syllable : they^ therefore ^ commonly consist of four sylla- 
bles } but this is not the sole number which constitutes the .quantity 
of verses j for they can also consist of three : viz. when the long one 
has no short one following -, and of five^ when the long one is follow- 
ed by two short ones, &c. Now no notice must be taken of the metri- 
cal complement, which must not be brought into the account. 

If the student attend to these rules, he will find that metre is as 
determinate in Saxon as in any. other language, although according 
to peculiar rules. 

Thus we should have easily understood Saxon versification, if some 
learned men of modern times had not attempted to arrange verses in 
such a way as to make two Knes stand for one. I refer this subject to 
the ear and sense of every one who has a taste for poetry, who reads, 
for example, these verses in Boethius : 

JEdla J7u ^eippciib 0' thou Creator, 

5cipjia ruu^la^ Of the pure stars : 

Ht*ponej- aiib cop^an ! Of heaven and earth ! 

Du un ^eahj-etle. Thou on high seat 

Ecu 01 picpajt 5 Ever reignest. 

Anb \\i. ealne AjieeJ^e And thou all the swift 

H^^otx ymb/ipeappjc 5 Heaven tumest round; 

Aitb]7uph ]>ine ^li^e mihc And through thy holy might 
Tun jiti jenebejrr. The stars compellest 

Daec hi f e f u-hepa^ ! That they obey thee, 

Hickes, p. 185. * Turner. 

And now let him consider them thus arranged : 
iEala j'u j-cippenb j-cippa runjia : 
heponej anb eop^an, (J^u on) hcahjetle^ 
ecum picpjc 5 (anb fu) calne hpaebe 
hejron ymbhpeapjrejt ; (anb ]7nph pme) halite miht 
tnnjiu gcnebejt, (jJ hi fe) co-hepa^! • 

However, before a judgement is formed, let me be allowed to re- 
mark, once again, that-this conjunction of every two lines militates, 
Ist, Against the custom of the Scandinavian nations, as far as we 
can trace back, to the present day : for example, in the songs of 
Stserkodder, and in the descriptions relative to poetry, which after 
him have taken the name of Starka^arlag; as well as in the trans- 
lation of Milton's Parage Lost by a priest, Sra J6ns porldkssonar, 
who is now alive, the first and second books of which are printed in 
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Speeches, and other particulars, are his own invention. 
It is a romance written while the old Anglo-Saxon poe- 
try was in fasbbn, but when it began to improve : for 


the 13th and 14th volumes of the writings of the Icelandic Lcerddms- 
listfif^lags ', as also in Assessor Grondal*s translation of Pope*s Temple 
of Fame, one of whom lives in the northernmost, the other in the 
southernmost, extremity of Iceland. 

2dly, Against the Anglo-Saxons' still more ancient custom ; as 
in many MSS. they carefully aivide verses by means of points, of 
which we can convince ourselves every where in Hickes : for exam- 
ple^ page 1B5 : 

^ala ^u-fcippeub. Dd on hcahjetle. 
Scippa tnn^la. Gcum jiiqajt. 

iDeponej anb eop^an. Anb ^u ealne hjiaej^e, &c, 

3dly, Against all the rules of the ancient Gothic poetry, which teach 
us that alliteration combines every two lines, in ail cases, and in all 
species of verse, except when after two which agree, comes one which 
stands alone. It would overthrow this system of alliterati<^, — namely^ 
that the two letters in the first line should be considered assistant 
letters, and .one in the second, the chief-letter, because it always 
stands first, has also a more determinate place, and is more easily 
found: but this would cease, and the name of cAie/* letter, become 
absurd, if it were to be removed to the middle of verses. 

4thly, Against all afl&nity to the other species of verse, which have 
bnger lines, but all the same construction of alliteration : namely^ 
that every two lines are bound together : if we, therefore, were to 
mould two lines into one, in short verses, we ought necessarily to do 
the same with the longer ones, and make for example the following 
one line : 

Alm4ttugr Gu^ allra stetta yfirbjo^andi engla ok J'jo^a :• 
• Almighty God, over all orders the sovereign. Lord of angels and 
nations. 
That is, sixteen long syllables according to the Icelandic mode of 
reckoning. 

5thly, It is, moreover, in open contradiction to the spirit of the 
>7hole ancient poetic art of the Northerns, which never in any way 
tolerates the division of verse (Caesura), which is found in Greek arid 
Latin Hexameters and Pentameters -, and, therefore, never has longer 
verses than those which answer to Tetrameters among the Greeks 
and Latins. 

It also seems very natural to place the metrical complement before 
the chief letter, as it most commonly contains unimportant conjunc- 
tions or prepositions that connect the. two lines ; but to throw what 
frequently constitutes three or four syllables into the middle of a 
verse, without including it in the metre, would be highly absurd. See 
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while it displays the continuity of narration and mi- 
nuteness of description of the more cultivated romance, 
it retains 3.ome metaphors^ the periphrasis, and the in- 
versions, which our stj^tely ancestors so much favoured, 
It has only laid aside their abrupt transitipns^ and more 
violent metaphors^ 

0** THE ANGLO-SAXON LYRIC OH MISCELLANEOUS 

POETRY. 

34. The njeasure of the Anglo-Saxon lyric or mis- 
pellaneous poetry does not appear to be different from 


fpr example the 8th line in the last-quoted verses, wjiere the words 
anb ]>uph ]>ine are the metrical complement ^ which^ after ft ysm, 
when a line begins, can be easily pronounced in a lower and softer 
tone ', but which in the middle of verses (4th line after the 2nd ar- 
rangement) Appears coinpletely to destroy the whole, as five short 
syllables come together ; four of which do not belong to the metre, 
This is not merely a soli^ry occurrence, but would be general, ac- 
cording to the rule of compouiiding lines, as the metripsj complement 
has its place properly before a chief letter ; it would thus constantly 
pccurin the middle of verses. Not to speak of the meaning, which, 
by these means, would often be broken off incomplete at the end of 
lines, it would also be concluded in the middle of a verse, which is in 
opposition to the ancient Gothic art of poetry, that seldom allows a 
sentence tp terminate in the middle of a line of verse. Rask's Gram- 
mar, p. 118—122. 

A learned Professor, whose writings have been very serviceable in 
preparing this prosody, has very modestly, but pertinently asked, re- 
lative to the observations of Mr. Rask, (see the preceding note, and 
chap. ii. note ' and *^.) " Does he not speak, on the whole, top much 
as though he was considering an artificially constructed system of 
m^tre. I suspect that the ni^tter lies completely 011 the surface, and 
that the good barbarians were content if their verse had rhythm enough 
\o be sung, and alliteration enough to strike the ear at once. The 
system, if system it may be ealled, is neither more nor less than that 
pf our old ballads^ in which the ear is satisfied, not by the number of 
syllables^ but by the recurrence of the accent, or ictus, if one may call 
it so. Southey and Coleridge have made very good use of this iMt(^^ 
a[isrpov, and the latter in one of his prefaces hjp, if my mennpry serves 
me, philosophized upon its structure. 

" The question, as to whether the two hemistichs shall be regarded 
as one or two lines, is evidently that of a writer or printer, not of a 
f^inger or reciter : to the ear the difference would not be perceptible, 
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that used in narrative verse'®. One of the oldest and 
best specimens of it, is Alfred's poetical translation of 
the poetry in Boethius. The language is allowed to be 
elegantand appropriate, and worthy of the rqyal taste. 
Speaking oif the sea, he says 

A^pa opt ^mylte sad. So often the mild sea, 
Su]>ejine pmb. Clear as gray glass, 

G^paeje ^laf hluj?pe. The southern wind 
Gpimme jebpepe^. Grimly disturbs ; 

ponne hie jewienja^ Then mingle 
il/icla ypta. The mighty waves : 


The longer lines which occasionally are found, as a sort of system in 
Csedmon, I cannot reduce to Mr. Ilask*s principle. 

-^nne ^ haefbe he fpa ^ ppij^ne je,pojihtne , 

Spa ^ TOihti jne ^ ou hip ^ wob jefohte , 

'be IfC y hme ppa ^ miclep ^ pealban ^ 

ilehjtne to ^ him on ^ /leopena ^ jiice , 

Hxfhe he , hino ppa , ^pirne je^pojihtne ^ 

Sra ^ wyohc ^ waep hip , wae/tm on ^ heoponum ^ 

Thaec him ^ com ppom ^ wjepoba ^ Dpyhtne, 

Ge lie paep ^ he Jam , kohtum ^ jrcoppum , Csdm. q; 6. 1. 1 4. 

I7num creaoerat adeo potentem, 
Adeo praceUentem intellectu, 
Dederat ei tarn ingentem potestatem, 
Proximam sibi in ccelorum regno ; 
Ilium adeo lucidum creaverat, 
AdeoUatus fuit fructus qjus (vita) in axhs 
Qui ad eum venit a supremo Domino, 
Similis erat lucidis stellis. 
'^ I am disposed to regard these verses as being to the Fornyrdalae 
wjiat our heroic metre is to that of the * Descent of Odin.* (Tens and 
Eights, the parish clerks call them.)** 

Mr. Turner however appears to have divided the preceding extract 
according to Rask's method, thus, 

JBnne haepbe he ppa One he had so 
Spi]7ne jepophtne Strongly made. 

Spa mihri^e So mighty 

On hip mob jej^ohte. In his mind's thought. 
From the whole, then, it appears that Mr. Rask*s observation^ men- 
tioned at the begining of this note, is founded in truth,*— that every 
line in Saxon poetry has commonly two emphatic syllables^ which are 
generally followed by two that are unemphatic. 

»^ .See chap.ii. sect. 12, and also Note ** j and chap.iii. Note *•, 
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On^*epa^ Aronwiepe. 
Jlrioh hv6 ^onne j-eo. 
pe <ep jlabu. 
On pene paej". 
£oet. p. Ido. 1. 1 1. 

On the origin of man, he remarks 

Daet ^pjjpapan. The citizens of earthy 


The great whales rear up. 
Rotigh is then that 
Which before serene • 
Was to the sight. — 
Turner, vol. ii. p. 247. 


EaWe A^ftoen. 
, Fo\h buenbe. 
jPpuman jehcne. 
I2i ojL anum tpaem. 
JSalie comon. 
^^pe "J wipe. 
On wojiulb man. 
Boet. p. 171. 1. 2r5. 


Inhabitants of the ground, 

All had 

Beginning alike. 

They of one pair 

All^^me^ 

Men and women 

Within the world. 
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PART V. 

DIALECTS. 

Chapter I. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE SAXON LANGUAGE, AND ITS 

DIALECTS. 

1 . The Saxons came from different provinces of Gcfr- 
niany into Britain; it is, therefore, probable some variety 
existed in the pronunciation of their words : bi!rt as they 
were incorporated together, and united under a regal 
government in Britain- before the chief sera of literature 
began, and, as what was previously written is probably 
conveyed to us in the more recent orthography and style, 
it is, therefore, most likely that one form oi the language 
would prevail. This was denominated Anglo-Saxon, 
and it was used by the majority of the inhabitants in 
England, on the establishment of the Saxon pow^r in 
A.D. 457, and continued for four centuries arid a half, 
till A.D. 900, or perhaps till the reign of Athelstan*, 
A.D. 924 : but pure Saxon may be found, which was 
probably written even after the latter period. 

We may, however, confidently look to the Laws of 
the Saxon monarchs. Charters^ and Chronicle^ before 
the lime of Athelstan ; to the works of King Alfred^ 
to the Heptateuch, Gospels, the Gospel of NicodemuSy 
the Poem on Beowulf, &c. for Anglo-Saxon in its great- 
est state of purity. ^ 

2. It may be readily allowed, that one form of the 
Anglo-Saxon language might prevail for a considerable 
time in England; but it must also be evident, that learn- 
ing was not so common in the Saxon sera as at the 

present time. Our ancestors, having few opportunities 

* ' I — I.I II 

> See Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons^ 8yo. vol. i. p. 594. 
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for literary acquirements, could not have determined 
upon fixed rules for orthography, any more than iUite- 
rate persons in the present day, who, having been em- 
ployed in manual labour, could avail themselves of the 
facilities which were offered: hence arose the differ- 
ence observable in spelling the same words in Saxon ; 
but a difference in orthography will not constitute a 
dialect. In a dialect of any language, there is a syste- 
matic alteration in the modification of the words, and 
often an introduction of new terms. This alteration in 
the termination of words, is said to be perceptible at 
two periods of the Saxon language. The Anglo-Saxon 
is, therefore, considered as having two dialects, called 
the DanO'Sawon^ and the Norman- Scuvon ; according 
to the time when the Danes and Normans entered, and 
prevailed in this island. 

CHAPTER II. 

THE DANO-SAXON DIALECT. 

3. From the frequent incursions, and partial settle- 
menta of the Danes in England, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that their language would have some influence over 
the Anglo-Saxon, especially in the North, where the 
Danes were most numerous. The peculiarities of the 
Danish tongue would predominate, in proportion as 
their power ^nd authority increased in England. During 
the reign of Danish kings in this nation, from A.D« 
1016 to 1042, their Northern dialect would generally 
prevail: it would also have some influence for a consir 
derable time before, and would continue after the Danish 
kings had ceased to reign in England. Though, from 
the gradual change observable in languages, no specific 
time can be given for the actual commencement, or ter- 
mination of the Dano-Saxon dialect, yet we may pre- 
sume it would have more or less influence for nearly two 
centuries, — probably frotn about A.D. 900 to near 1070 
orUOO. 
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•4. The Danes, being a rude illiterate people, chiefly 
employed as pirates, adopted the most ready way of ex- 
pressing their thoughts ; they therefore disregarded the 
improved form of the Anglo-Saxon tongue, and either 
altered or omitted most of the Saxon terminating sylla- 
bles. The Dano-Saxon dialect is not only distinguished 
by a disregard of the usual Anglo-Saxon inflection, but 
by the Cimbric or old Icelandic words which are intro- 
duced. 

5. The interchange of letters has been noticed under 
each letter in Orthography; and many of the alterations 
by Dano-Saxon inflection are given in the proper place 
in Etymology. 

6. It may also be remarked, that n is generally rejected 
in Dano-Sa^on : it is omitted at the end of verbs ^ ; for, 

In Dano-Saxon we find Sel me bpmca. Give me 
drink; for the Saxon S^le me bpmcan. John iv. 7. 
The e is omitted according to sect, 4, and the n, to 
sect. 6. 

Nelle ]7U onbpebe, {noli timere,) Be thou unwilling 
to dread: the n is omitted, and a converted into e, ac- 
cording to Orthog. sect. 29. *^ In Dan. -Sax., &c." 
The Anglo-Saxon of this clause is, Nelle ]7U onbpaebaii. 
Matt. i. 20. Nella^ je boeme. Be ye unwilling to 
Judge; for the Anglo-Saxon Nellen je bemaii. Matt, 
vii. 1. 

The n is also rejected at the end of nouns and other 
words : for the Dano-Saxoti Erenemne ]>vl noma hij- 
Raelenb, the Saxon has noman or naman ; as, Du nemjrt 
hyj" naman liaelenb, TAou shalt call his name Healer. 
Matt. i. 21. In Dano-Saxon we find Erepjon pe pop- 
}?on jTepjiu hip instead of hif fteoppan. We have 
seen his star. Matt, ii. 2, Anb pmne^ opep po]?- 
paepta ^ unpo^paepta, And raineth upon the just and 

' This rejection of n from the infinitive mood was derived from the 
Cimbri^ the progenitors of the Danes 5 we, therefore, find the Cim- 
bric or old l9elandic word gtet|ia put for the Anglo-Saxon jpipan, to 
gripe I and tl^Uia, or }^fSL, for the Anglo-Saxon babao, to have. See 
Hickes*s Thesaurus, vol. i. p. 95. 
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mytist. Matt. v. 45. instead of the Anglo-Saxon Da 
jro]7paeftan "j ]?a unjroj^paejrtan. . The Dano-Saxon has 
Fpom jreijrta Jonn tib. From the sixth hour. Matt. 
xxvii.45.tor the regular Saxon Fpam ]7a&pe jrixtan ti^e. 
In Dano-Saxon beje, hoth^ and tpeje, two^ are used for 
bejen and tpejen ; ejo, eyes^iox ejon. 

> Not only n, but the last syllable is often rejected : as, 
eptjro in Dano-Saxon is formed from the Anglo-Saxon 
e^^c^oxsz.^ forthwith^ by rejecting the last syllable na. 

In Dano-Saxon n before another consonant is often 
omitted : as, cynij for cyninj. 

7. The Dano-Saxon often substitutes one Case for 
another. We therefore find, Ic j-enbo enjel mm, / 
^end my angel^ for the regular Anglo-Saxon mmne en- 
jil. — Ne m ]7if f um lip, ne m ]?aem topaepb lip,^ Ndther 
in this life, nor in that future life ; for ropaepbum or 
tropeapban lipe.— OJ?Jje boe^ tpe 30b *^ paeptm hij- 
50b. oJ?Jje boe^ J>aet tpe ypel "j paeptm hip ypel. 
Either make the tree good and his fruit good, or 
make the tree evil and his fruit evil: for paeptm jobne 
and paeptm ypebie. — Cuoe^ hlapopb ^aepe pmje^pbe, 
Saith the lord of the vineyard, for ^aepe pinjeapbep 
— Bobebe-jobrpellep picep, He preached the gospel of 
the kingdom. Matt. ix. 35, the genitive for the accusa- 
tive jobppell. 

8. The preposition %o is occasionally used instead of 
the dative termination ; a^ Da cpasS to leopnepap hif, 
Then he saith to Ids discipks. Matt, ix. 37> instead of 
]>a cpae'S leopnepum hipj or in genuine Saxon, J^a he 
paebe hip leopninj-Gnihtum. 

CHAPTER III. 

THE NORMAN-SAXON DIALECT. 

9. The Normans* had some intercourse with En- 
gland, even from the accession of Edward the Confessor, 

» " As in former ages, the Francs first, and afterwafds'the Saxons, 
coming out of the more northerly parts of Gerrilany, plagued France 
and Britain with their piracies, and at last became masters ; the 
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in A.D. 1042; but the Norman-French could have little 
influeni^e over, th^ Saxon language till after the time of 
the. Conquest. The laws, being administered by the 
Norman Conqueror in his own language, would natu- 
rally introduce many new words ; and the mutual efforts of 
-the Normans and Saxons to understand each other would 
make an* alteration in both. languages : but as themajority 

M ■ ■ IP I ■ 1. I ■ * 

Francs of France, and Saxons of .Britain j — ^so in succeeding timesi 
the Danes first, and then the Nprmans, followed the same method, 
came from the same coast, and had the same success. 

" They had their name from the northern part^ from whence they 
came, (for Nordmanni signifies no more than Nortnem men,) in which 
sense they are likewise termed Nordleudi that is Northern people, as 
being the flower of the Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes.*' See Gib- 
son's edition of Camden's Britannia. Introduction, p. cliv. 

^ Those changes in Saxon which are denominated Dialects, appear 
in reality only to be the alteration observed in the progress of the 
language as it gradually flowed from the Saxon, varying or casting 
ofi^ many of its inflections, till it settled in the form of the present 
English. (See Etymology, part of note *, p. 74.) This progressive 
transformation of the Anglo-Saxon into our present form of speech 
will be evident by the following Examples, taken from the transla- 
tions of the most learned men of tlje ages to which they are referred. 

The first is from the Gospels published by Mareschall and Junius. The 
age of this version is not fully ascertained 3 but from its purity it appears . 
to have been written in or before the time of King Alfred. The 2nd is 
from the Rushworth Gloss, (See Wianley,p. 81,) in Dano-Saxon, per- 
haps made about the middle of the 10th century, llie 3rd is taken from 
the famous Psalter in Trinity College, Cambridge, supposed by Wan- 
ley (p. 168) to be written in the time of King Stephen. The 4th was 
sent over from Rome to England, |n the time of King Henry the Se- 
cond, by Pope Adrian, an Englishman. The 5th, written about 1 180, 
is copied from a manuscript in Trinity College, Cambridge. ^' Cod, 
Membr, in octavo minori vii. p. 16." See Wanley, p. 169. The 6th 
was written about A.D. 1250. The 7th appears to be about 1260, in 
the reign of Henry the Third. The 8th is from Wicklift^'s translation, 
in Richard the Second's time, A.p. 1380. The 9th is from a large 
manuscript Bible in the Bodleian at Oxford ; it is said to have be- 
longed to King Henry the Sixth, A.D. 1430, and to have been given 
by him to the Carthusians in London. (See Bishop Wilkins*s Essay 
towards a Real Character, &c. p. 8 ) The 10th, from the Liber Fes- 
tialis,^ about A.D. 1500. The 11th is taken from Tindale'a transla- 
tion, A.D. 1526. The 12th is froip Mathew's Bible, printed in A.D. 
1537, The 13th is copied from Cj-anmer's Bible, printed in A.D. 1541. 
The 14th is taken from the Geneva Bible, translated by the English 
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of the inhabitants were Saxdns, it is reasonable to presume 
that the Saxon language predominated, while the Norman 


refug^eSi in the reign of Queen Mary^ between A.D. 1553 kad 1558. The 
15 th is from our authorized version^ made A.D. 1611. 

1. PURE ANGLO-SAXON, 


The same in our present orthographu 

Father our thou who art in Heaven, 
Be thy name hallowed. 
Come thy kingdom. 


WBITTBN ABOUT A.D. 890. 

Faebep u]ae]7u ]>e eapc on heopenum. 

Si ]7in nama ^ehal^ob. 

To-becume }?in jlice* 

Gepup^e ym pilla on eojij^an. jpL jy^L Be done thy will in eaith^ so as in 

on heojrenuin. ^ • heaven. 

Ujine baejhpamlican hlaj: f yie ujr to Onr daily loaf sell us today. 

b*2« And forgive us our guilts^ so as we 

An» po/ijyj: uj* ujte jyltaj-, jpa fysi pe forgive to our guiltyings (debtm). 

po/ijipa^ upum jylccnbura. And not lead thou us into costning 

Anb lie jelaebbe )7u uj- on cojrnuDjc, (temptation), 
Ac alyp up op ypele. 
So]7licc. Matt. vi. 9 — 13* 


But release us from evil. 
Soothly (truly, amen). 


2. DANO-SAXON, 
ABOUT A.D. 930. 
Fsebep upe ^\i Ve m heopunum eap^. 
Beo ^ehaljiub pin noma. 
Cume to.]7ine fiice. 
People ]>in pilla ppa ppa on heopune 

ppilc on eopj'e* 
"Dlap. ujepne bae^hpamhcu pel upco 

baej. 
A nb poplete up upe pcylbc. ppa ppa pe 

ec popleten faem }?c pcylbi jac yip up. 
Anb ue jelaet up ^clcabe m cojrrnun- 

Ah Jelepe, up op yple. 

4. ABOUT A.D. 1160. 
Upe Fabyp in heauen pich, 
Dy name be hallyeb euephch. 
Dou bpinj up thy michelf bhpje. 
Alp hit in heauen y-boe, 
6uap HI yeapth beene it a1po.r 
Dat holy bpeab that lajfteth ay, 
Dou penb it oup thip like bay. 
Fopjiue oup ali that pe haue bon 
Ap pe popjiuet uch othep mon. 
Ne let oup pall into no pounbinj, 
Ac phiolb oup ppo the pople J'inj. 

Amen. 


3. NORMAN-SAXON. 

ABOUT A.D. 1130. 
Fabep upe f e apt 'on heopone. 
Sy jebletpob name J^m. 
Spa ppa on heopone anb on eopjmtf 
Bpeob (hlap) upe bejpamlich jcop 

up to baej. 
Anb popjeop up ajeltep iipa jpa jja 

pe popjeopen a^iltenbum upum. 
Anb ne leb up on coptunje. 
Ac alyp up ppam ypele^ 
Spa beo hit. 


5. ABOUT A.D. 1180. 
Faber ure thi]^ ert in heuene. 
Bledseb be thi name. 
Cume thi rixlenge. 
Purthe thi pil on eorthe spo it is on 

heuene. 
Gif us tobai ure baigpamlicbe breab. 
Anb forgiue us ure gultes spo pe don 

hem here the us agult. 
Dabbeth shilb us fram elche pine of 

heUe, 
Aeles us of alle iuele. 
Amen. Spo it purthe. 
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tongue would have influence enough to change the modifica* 
tion of the Saxon words, and perhaps would cause the inha-^ 
bitants to reject or alter some of the variable terminations 
which were left in the Dano-Saxon dialect. Though no pre- 


6. ABOUT A.0. 1250; 

jFautt at t1)at t» in liebene^ 
^aiun he t\)i nam to ttelime: 
'Cliott ifo M t|(t ti(^ xilsiz : 
Vi)i tsiii on em he Imeuiglijt elk, 
9l0 tt e0 Ymrnqli^ in tieben at : 
Vt itti imt Intue gttie a0 to na^: 
5f otgibe t^ aU U0 Dettes ur0 
TUB 1oK f otgitie tttt ttt uetturs : 
9nii Unne a0 in na fanning 
^ut fcuto a0 fra iWi t^tng* 

8. ABOUT A.D. 1380. 

d>ttt if antr t|»it art in lbetien^0 ; 

i^alelBin he t^i name. 

'V^ l(^{(!)om come to> 

IBe t^i tott none in ettlie a0 in 

l^ebene* 
(EKtie to o0 tt^i0 Hat onre bteen obit 

ot^ir 0uUlattncet 
9nli forgtbe to a0 oar liettt0 a0 W 

forgtben to oure Oettouift0 : 
9nli UDe u0 not into tentfitacioun : 
HSut tieltbete U0 from ^bel* 
Smen^ id9^^« bif iD« 

10. ABOUT A.D. 1500. 

jFaBer enre t|iat arte in |ie1itne03 

l^aloipeli he tt)t name ; 

^t t^ingoome come, 

<CI^ 1D0 he noon in ett|i, a0 it ioin 

d>ttr etiert naieo hreoe g^toe. uo to 

na^, 
9nli fbrgibe uo our treCpalbtf ao 

tm fDTgttie tt)erm tim treCpaO^ 

aga^fte uo, 
9no ieoe uo nat in temtitacion, 
iS^ut neirter no from all tlo^U 


7. ABOUT A.D. 1260. 

5f aner tt)at art in lieabin hli(&, 
C^tn |)elge nam it tourt^ t^ hliO^, 
Cumen ano mot tt)t bingoom, 
^IS)tn l90iv iBtll it he all oon, 
Jkn Ibeat^n ann in ertil) atfo, 
i&u it (|)all hin full toell He tro« 
(fifif u0 all hreao on t^io oat> 
9nO fbrgif uo are finneo, 
90 Ise no are isioerlBtnneo : 
3Let u0 not in fonotng fall, 
d>acfroeniltlt)ttftlnu0allt 9men« 

9. ABOUT A J). 1430. 

d>ure ifaoir t^ art in It^nene0> 
!^alei0io he t^i name, 
Cin bingnom come to t^, 
Hfo t\)i Mi oon in eert^e, a0 in 

|)enene* 
(ffibe to O0 tt^i0 oa^ oure breen ober 

ottnre Cubftanc, 
9nli forgibe to u0 oore oetti0 ao W 

fbrgiben oure nettourio, 
9no leoe uo not into tem^ation, 
HSut oelihere m front ibet 
9ment 

ll.iN A.D. 1526. 

iDur ifatber tobicb art in beaben, 

l^aloiBcn he t^t name*' 

3Let tbt Hingoom come* 

Cb? toill he fulfiUen a» \xM in 

eartb ao it io in bebeut 
(Cebe u0 tbi0 ba^ ur ba^lt breb, 
9nb forgebe no oure betteo as ine 

forgebe ur bettero* 
9nb leaiK uo not into temiitation, 
IBnt bel^ber uo from eb^ll^ 
if or tb^ne io tbe b^ngbom anb the 

potjKx anb tbe glor^ for eber 

SmeUt^ 
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cise time can be fixed for the exact origin and conclusion of 
the Norman-Saxon, it may be affirmed that it succeeded the 
Dano^Saxon, and probably prevailed for nearly two centuries; 
or from about A.D. 1070 to 1260, in the reign of Henry the 
Third. What was written after the latter period is so different 
from the Anglo*Saxon> - and so nearly allied to our present 
language, that without any impropriety it may be denomi- 
nated English. 

10. The Norman-Saxon dialect is distinguished by an al- 
most total disregard of the variations of nouns and verbs^ and 
by the following changes of letters : 

In the beginning, middle, and end of words, 3 is chang</d 


12. IN A.D. 1537. 

£> onre 5fatl)et \B\)i6) am in It^eben, 

i^aloiBeH be tlt)^ name* 

l/tt t\)v bingDome come* 

(€W toiii ^ fuiSUen as toeli in ert^ 

a0 it i0 in ^ebetit 
(5ebe m tt)i0 i»ape oure Dapl]? bttx^. 
9nli fbrgebe m otnre tteaCi^aTeis e)ien 

as iBe fotgebe oute treC|iacet0t 
9nD lean us not into tentfitacion, 
lO^ut nei^bet m from ebrU* 
Smen* 


14. About A.D. 1556. 

^ax iFati^t \xif^it\) art in l)eauen^ 

l^alotoen ht t\)^ name* 

Cb? bingDome come* 

'C6^ iBili be bone euen in eart^ as it 

i0 in It^eauen* 
(Biut b0 t|)i0 ba^ out ba^i^ breab* 
Snb'forgiue b0 our bebt0 as toee 

aUo fotsiue our bebtots* 
3lnb leant b0 not into tentation^ 
HSut beiiuer b0 from euii^ 
Jpot tbine i0 ti)e Uingbome ^ tlt)e 

potoet 9 t|)e giott? 
iPoreuett Smen* Matt. vi. 9— 13* 


13. In A.D. 1541. 

iSDax 5f att)et loaif^^ arte in l^ane 
l^aioiseb be t^^ name^ ^ . > 
3Let tt)P l^i^ngbome come* 
%\)t bo^ll be fuif^Uep^ a0 toi in 

eattb a0 it i0 iti Jbeauen, 
dSeue b0 tl^i^» ba^ bur ba^l^ bctabe* 
%t(b f orgeue b0 oute betteis a0 boe 

fbtgeue oure better0* 
Snt ieabe b0 not into tetn|itacion> 
IBut bei^uet b0 from euei^ 
5for t^^e i0 t|)e b^ngbome 9t\^ 

fioboer $ tbe gior^ 
iforeuer* 9men* j^j^at^)* bt* 15* 

15. In A.D. 1611. 

Our Father which art in heaven^ 

Hallowed be thy name : 

Thy kingdom come : 

Thy will be done in earth as it is in 
heaven : 

Give us this day our daily bread ^ 

And forgive us our debts as we for- 
give our debtors : 

And lead us not into temptation^ 

But deliver us from evil : 

For thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory. 

Forever. Amen. Matt. vi. 9-13. 
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into 1 and f : as, iiinje for jeonje, young. Gibson's 
Saa^. Chron. p. 168. 1. See Orthog, sect 15, page 48; 
pemajr for pejnap, rains. Sax. Chron. 219. 30,* baeief 
for baejep days; baei for b^j, day\ /Glmihti for /ei- 
mihtij, Ahnighty; tpenti for tpenti j, twenty ; mai 
for maejt;, 7nay ; aeni for aenij, awy. 

1 1 . E is changed into k : as, kmj and krnjep for 
cyn^ and c^injef, king and AiMg-ty ,* bjioke for bpoce, 
6?*ok€ ; niunekej" for munecej*, monks. 

12. F is changed into u or v : as, have for hape, have; 
leove for lupu, love; luvebe for lupiabe, /ov^rf; jreoven 
for reopon, seven ; heouene for heopene, in heaven. 

¥ is changed into m before tn : as^ pimman for pip* 
man, woman. 

13. E and 5 were changed into ch, or rather, in the age 
when € and 3 were pronounced hard, ch was employed 
to express the original soft sound of c (see Orthog. Ch. i. 
Note^) ; as, chilb for cilb, child; cheptep for ceaptep, 
city. 

The change of vowels is explained in Orthography 
under each letter ; for instance, ea into e in cheptep 
(Orthog. 29). 

Ef is changed into p or y^ : as, )?epen for jjejjen, a 
thane ; pe^na for pejna, rain. 

The prefix re is generally omitted, or changed into 
i- or y-, as i-blent, y-clept. 

14. Um, the termination of the dative case plural in 
nouns and adjectives, is either changed into an or en : as, 
On J3epobe bajen, for the Anglo-Saxon On l^epobep 
bajum, in Herod* s days. Luke i. 6. - Beapnan forbeap- 
num, with children. 
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t*^C^,*^. 


1. EXTRACTS FROM THE SCRIPTURES. 

1. On anjmne jej-ceop 1. In beginning, God 
Gob hcorenan. anb eop- created heaven and earth. 

2. Gob cpaej? J?a. Gepeopjjc 2. God saith then. Be 
leohc. anb leoht peajiS light: and light was made, 
jepopht::- Genx, 3. 

3. Galle )ja Jjinj ^e je 3. All the things that ye 
pyllen .f men eop bon. will that men do to you, 
bo^ je him ^ rylpc. f ijr do ye to them the same ; 

to^lice ae. anb pitejena which is truly (the) law, 
ebob:- Matt* vii. 12. and. (the) command of 

prophets. 


1 . On, prep. — An jinne, w. 1 . d. governed by fTtp, on j see Etym. 1 12. 
— Gcjceop, ©. trr. inrfic. perf, 3. *. from jej-ceppan to create, of jc 
and jcippan, per/*, fceop or jejceop, created ; see Etym. 99, in Iwt 
of irregular verbs.^Gob, -ej, nA,m. nom. 8, to the verb jepceop.— 
l3eopeiian, n. 2. ac goremed by gefceop ^ Syi^t. 34> from 
beop^n, an. — Anb, eon;.; 86e Etym. 114, and Synt. 40,*— 6o]i]»n, 
n. 2./. oc. from eopj^a, -an, earth, 

2. Cpae^, t?. indie, ind. 3. s. from cpapfan to say ; see Etym. 75. — ^Da 
(^, ad».; see Etym. 105.— Geye^^, r. stt6. 3. ». from jcpcop)«in, 
*o be; perf, jepeap'S ^ perf.part, jepopben ; seeEtym.dO.— PeapV, 
t?. irr. indie, per. 3. *. from peopj^an, to be, &c. ; see Etym. 90. — Ge- 
popht, perf. part, from pipcan to work ; see Etym. 99. 

3. 6alle, defin. ac, pi, n. to agree with }m^ 5 Syn't. 14 : from eall; 
£tym.50. — I>2l, defin, ac.pl, n.j Etym.45.— Din2,fi.l. n. ac. govern- 
ed by the verb boSj Synt.34. — De, rel, pron, 5 Etym. 47. — ^Pyllen, 
f?. irr, indie, ind. 2. pZ. 5 Etym. 94,'*. — Dat, rel, pron, j Etym. 48.— 
CDen, n. nom. pi, from man ; Etym. 8.— Gop, per*, pron, d. pi, from 
J?a} Etym. 36. — Don, ». irr. «tt6. 3. pi. 5 Etym. 99, in list of irregular 
verbs. — DoS, r. irr. imp. 2. pZ. — Ge, pcrs. pron, nom, to the verb bo^j 
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4. Gip je j-o^hce ne poji- 
jypa^ man num. neeopep 
Faebep ne popjy^p'S eop 
eoppe rynna :• Matt. vi. 
15. 

^5. Gyp min bpoJ)op j-yn- 
ja^ pi^ me. mot ic him 
popjypan o^ j^opon pi- 
fap:. 

6. Ne pecje ic J)e. o^ peo- 
pbn pi]?ap. ac o^ peopon 
hunb-peopontijon pi)?on:- 
Matf.^ym. 2 1 & 22. 

7. Gob lupobe mibban- 
eapb ppa f he pealbe h]^p 
an-cenneban Sunu.f nan 
ne poppup^e ]?eon hyne 


4. If ye truly forgive not 
men, neithei' will your 
Father forgive you your 
sins. 

5. If my brother sin against 
me, may I him forgive 
until seven times .^ 

6. I say not to thee until 
seven times, but until 
seven, seventy times. 

7. God loved the world so 
that he gave his only be-, 
gotten Son. that no one 
should perish who on him 




Etym. 36. — ^^lm,pers.pron. d.pl. Etym.37. — Dat, defin.&ee Etym. 
45. — ^Sylp, see Etym. 43. — Dae, rel, prm. see Etym. 47. — 
JjT, «. neut, indie, md, 3. s, Etym. 88.— Soflice, adv. Etym. 103.-r- 
JE, a law, n. indecl. f. — Pitejena, ». 2. g, pi. governed by bebob j 
Synt. 16. from piteja ; Etym. 22. — Bebob, n. 1. worn. *./. - 

4. Gij:, conj. Etym. 1 14. — Ne, adv, Etym. 109, and Note ". — ^Fop- 
xypa%), V. irr. indie, ind. 3. s. see list of irr. v. Etym. 99. — COannara, 
for raennum, see Etym. 24. rt. 1 . m. d. pi. from man, governed by 
fopjyjra^ j Synt. 33. — Bofep, adj. pron. Etym. 41 . — Faebep, n. 2. m. 
nom. s. to the verb poji^yj:^. — ^Synna^ n.S.n. ac. pi. from j-yn, see 
Etym. 24, governed by J^opgyp^ ; Syftt. 34. 

5. BpoJ^op, w. 1 . m. indeclmable in the singular 5 Etym. 21 . Note ''. — 
Synja^, v. indie. 3. s. from jpyngian. — cSoc, v.def. l.s. Etym. 95.— 
Fopjyjan, v. inf, after the verb mot ; see Etym. chq). v. Note 2, 
'^ «% and '*5 Synt. 36. — Seof on j Etym. 55. — ^SiJ^aj, n. l.ac.p. 

•from p^3 Etym. 54. 

6. Secje, v. indie, ind. 1. i. Etym. 73. — De, pers. pron. d. $. from fu ; 
Syn. 33. — I)unb-j'eoj:ontijon, adj. d. to agree with pj^on. Etym. 54. 

7. Lapobe, v. indie.perf. 3. s. Etym. 75. — CDibban-eapb, n. 1. ac. go- 
verned by lupobe 5 Synt. 34. — ^Spa, qfilv. Etym. 105. — Dae j Etym. 
48. — Sealbe, v. irr. indie, perf. 3. s. from jellan to give ; Etym. 79. 
— tJyj", pers. pron. g, Etym. 42. — Ancenneban, ac(/. ac, s, to agree 
with junu 5 Synt. 14 5 from an-cenneb with the emphatic a 5 Etytn. 
29. — Sunu, n.S.ac. $. Etym. 23, Note ^. — Nan,no one; Etym. 109, 
and Note »^. — Foppup)?c, v, sub. ind.S.s, frompoppupj^an orpoppypf an, 

s2 
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PRAXIS. 


[Ext. I. 


jel^pS. ac haebbe f ece 
lip:- 

8. Ne j-enbeGobhy^r Sunu 
on mibban-eapbe. f he 
bembe mibban-eapbe. ac 
f mibban-eapb py je- 

L hasleb ]7uph h^ne:- «/o/m 
iii. 16, 17. 

9. Lupa Dpyhtyn Junne 
Gob on ealpe J?inpe heop- 

/^an. anb on ealpe )?inpe 
paple. anb on eallun J?i- 
num mobe :• 

10. Dip yp J»aet'maepte 
. anb J?2et pypmepte be- 

bob. 

1 1. O^yp yy J)yppum je- 
lic. X.upa J)inne nehptan 
ppa ppa fe pylpne:- 
^1/«//, xxii. 37—39. 

12. Ig eop pylle nipe be- 


believeth, but should have 
eternal life. 

8. God sent' not his Son 
into the world, that he 
might judge world,. but 
that world tliay be healed 
through him. 

9. Love the Lord thy Crod 
in all thine heart, and in 
all thy souly.and in all thy 
mind. 

10. This IS the greatest 
and the foremost com- 
mandment. 

1 1 . Other is like this. 
Love thy neighbour as 
thyself. 

12. I to you give a new 


to perw/i.— I3yne, pron. ac, s, Etym. 37 and 1 1 1. — Gelyf^, ». indie, 
ind, 3. 8. from jelypan, to believe : pet/, jelyp be : part, jelypeb ; 
Etyin. 74 and 75. — baebbe, r. sub. 3. $. Etym. 91. 

8. Senbe, v. kidic. perf. from jenban to send : perf. jpeobe : part, j-enbeb^ 
Etym. 71. — COibban-eapbe, n. 1. d. — ^Dembe, v. sub. 3. s. frombeman 
to judge ; Etym. 7 1 . — Sy, v. irr. sub. 3. s. ind. Etym. 88. — Gehaeleb, 
perf. part, from ^ehaslan to heal; Etym. 67. — Duph, prep. Etym. 
111. 

9. Lwysi, V. imp. Etym. 75. — Gaipp, defin. d. s.f. Etym. 50 and 26. — 
t^opcan^ n. 2. d. Etym. 1 12. — Dinpe, adj. pron. d. s.f. Etym. 38 
and 39.— eallun, dejin. d. s. n. Etym. 38, 39, and 20, Note »*. 

10. Yj", V. irr. indie. 3. s, Etym. 88.«. — D^sit, defin. nom.f Elym. 45,*. 
for J^ac is used for jpe and jfeo j see Lye's Diet, in );aBt.-^CDaBjrt:e, a^. 
n.f Et)rm. 26. 

1 1 . Dyf j-um, deJin. d. s. governed by jelic ; Synt. 28. — Nehjtao, n. 
2. ac. probably from neh nigh ; in the sup. with emphatic a : as, neh, 
nigh, nehjt and nehjta. — Spa ppa, conj. Etym. 114. — De pyJpne, 
pron. ac. s. Etym. 36 and 43. 

12. Lupion, V. sub. ind, 2. pi. Etym. 75.— Betpynan, prep. Etym. 1 12. 
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bob. f je lupoh eop be- 
tpynan j-pa ic eoplupobe. 

13. Be ]?am oncnapa^ ealle 
raenn f je fync mine 
leopninj-cnihtap jyp je 
habba^ lupe eop betpy- 
nan :• t/oh?i xiii. 34 & 35. 

14, Lupia^ eoppe pynb. 
anb boJ> pel Jam \)e eop 
ypel bo^. anb jebibba]? 
pop eoppe ehtepap anb 
traelenbum eop. 

16. Daec je rin eoppep 
Faebep beapn. ]>e on heo- 
ponum yp. Mali. v. 44 
&45. 

16. Da cpae^ pe Jjaelenb. 
Faebep. popjyp him. 
popJ?am hij^ nyton hpaet 
nijbo^:- JLuk€xx\ii,S4. 

17. Nebe]?uppon laecepjja 
^e hale pync. ac J)a ^e 
unhael^e habba^:- 

18. Ne comicpihcpipecly- 


cominandment, that ye 
love one another (between 
you), as I have loved you.' 

13. By that all men shall 
know, that ye are my dis- 
ciples, (learning-knights^ 
children^ or followers) if 
ye have love among you. 

14. Love your enemy, and 
do well to those who do 
evil to you, and pray for 
your persecutors and your 
calumniators. 

15. That ye maybe your 
Father's children, who is 
in heaven, 

16. Then saith the Healer, 
" Father, forgive them, 
because they know not 
what they do." 

17. They need not a phy- 
sician who are whole, but 
they that have infirmity. 

18. I am not come to call 


13. Oncnapa^, r. indk, ind, 3, pi. from oncnapan ; Etym. 75. — Galle; 
defin.nom, pl.m, — Sync, r. irr. 2. pi, Etym. 88.— Uabba^, v. irr, indie 
ind. 2, pi. Etym. 91 «. 

14. Lupia^, V. imp. 2. pi. Etym. 5. — Do^, v. irr. imp. 2. pi. Etyiri. 99, 
' — DaxDydefin.d.pl. Etym. 45 ; governed by bo^ j Synt. 33. — 6hte- 
pap, n. 1. ac. pi. governed bypoji 5 Etym. 111. — ^Taelenbum, n. d. 
pL Etym. 1 12 5 from imp. part, caelenbe 5 Etym. 66, Note ". 

15. Sin for pyn, v. irr. sub. 2, pi. Etym. 88. — Goppej for eopepep; 
pron.g.s. Et3rm. 41. 

16. big, pers.pron. 3. pi. nom. Etym. 37, ^ *. — Nycon, v. indie, ind, 
3. pi. from nytan or nitan not to know ; i. e. ne not, and pican to. 
know^ 

17. Be)?nppOD, v. indie, per. 3. pi. ILst of irregular verbs in j^eappan to 
have need, — Laecep, n. 1 . g. s. from laece, a leech ', governed by 
be}?iipponj Synl. 33. 


r 
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pian. ac j^npulleon baeb- 
bote :• Luke v. 3 1 & 32. 

19. So^hce ic j-ecje eop. 

.Buton eopep pihrpij-nyp 

•mape f y ^nne J^aspa ppi- 

tepa anb j-unbop-halje- 

na. nc ja je on heoponan 

pice:- Matt.v. 20. 

20. So^ ic J)e f ecje. buton 
hpa beo ebnipan jecen- 
neb. ne maej he jereon 
Gobef pice :• John iii. 3. 

21. So^lice ic fecje eop. 
buton jc beon jecyp- 
pebe anb jepopbene j-pa 
j-pa lythnjaj*. ne Ta je 
on heorona pice:- Matt. 

... A 

XVlll. o. 

22. Fpam hypa paeft- 
mun je hi unbepjyta^:- 
Cpyft ^u jabepa^ man 
pm-bepian op ]?opnum, 

: o^'^e pic-aeppla op )?ypn- 
cmnum:- 


[Ext. 1. 

(the) rigliteous, but sin- 
ful to repentance. 

19. Truly, I tell you, except 
your righteousness be 
more than (that) of the 
writers and pharisees, ye 
cannot go into heaven's 

.kingdom. 

20. Truly, I tell thee, ex- 
cept who is borh again, 
he cannot see God's king- 
dom. 

2 1 . Truly, I tell you, except 
ye be converted, and be- 
come as infants, ye cannot 
go into heavens' kingdoin. 


22. From their fruit ye 
shall know them. Gather* 
eth man grapes (unne 
berries) of thorns, or figs 
(fig-apples) of thistles 
(thorn kind) ? . 


18. Synpulle, adj. notn. pL m. to agree with men understood. 

19. CDajie, adj. camp. Etym. 30, Note '. — Pjiicepa; n. 1 . g. /)i.— Sua-. 
Dojihal jena, g. pi. from j"unbo]i-hal jan, tlw pharisees ; so called from 
funbep sunder, separated, and hal^ian to hallow. — Ga, v. irr. sub. 
2. pi. see list of irregular verbs, Etym. 99. 

20. bpa, rel. pron. Etym. 51. — Beo, v.indk. ind. 3. s. Etym. 89, 
Note c.— COaej, v. irr. indie, ind. 3. s. Etym. 92.— Gejeon, v. inf. 
a(term9B^3 Synt. 36. 

81 . Gecyppebe, part.perf. nom. pi. m. to agree with men understood, 
from jecyppan -, per/, jecypbe ; perf. part, jecyppijb, declined like 
-job ', Etym. 26 and fi?."— Gepopbene, perf. part. nom. pi, nt. 
Etym. 90^ 

i2,Dt, pron. ac. pU Etym. 37, governed by the verb unbepjyta^ 3 
Synt. 34. — Cpyjtju, adv. denotes merely a question ; Etym. 100.-^ 
Pm-bepian, n. 2. ac. from pin-bepia. — Dypn-cmnum; n. 1 . d.pl. fromi 
J?ypn, a thorn, and cynn, a kind. 
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23. Spa aelc job tpyp 
byp^ jobe partmaj-. anb 
aelc ypel cpyp byp^ ypele 
paeprmaf :• 

24. Ne maej f jobe tpeop 
beopan ypele paepcmap. 
ne f ypele tpeop jobe 
paertmap:- Matt. vii. 
16—18. 

25. AjypaS J»am Capepe 
fa ]7inj \e J^aep Capepcp 
pync. tl Gobe J>a J)inj ]?e 
Gobep p^nt :• iwAe xx. 
25. 

26. Nellcn je jolb-hop- 
bian eop jolb-hopbap on 
eopjjan. J^aep om anb 
moSj^e hyt popnimS anb 
faep J?eopar hit belpa^ 
^ popptelatS:* 

27. Golb-hopbia^ eop poS- 
Jice jolb-hopbap on heo- 

penan. \2t\i naj^op om ne 


23. So every good tree 
beareth good frtiit, and 
every evil tree beareth evil 
fruit. 

24. The good tree cannot 
bear evil fruit, nor the 
evil tree good fruit. 


25. Give to Csesar the 
things that Caesar's are, 
and to God the things 
that God*s are. 

26. Be ye unwilling to 
hoard up for you trea- 
sures on earth, where rust 
and moth consume it 
(them) and where thieves 
dig * through and steal it 
(them). 

27. But hoard up for you 
treasures in heaven, where 
neitherrust nor moth con- 


* u t 


23. Tjiyp or tpyo, n. 1. m. or /. noni, s. — Go^eJ adj. ac. pi. to agree 
with paejtmaj" J Synt. 14. 

24. (D»^^ V, irr, indie, ind.3, 8. Etym. 92, and agprees with its fwm. ejieop. 
— Dtec, defin. nom. s.f. Etym. 45, Note ^. — Beojiaa or bsepan, v. inf. 
after the verb maBj \ Etym 69, Note '". Synt. 36. 

25 . Aj^yjafS, v. imp, 2. p^.— Caj"e|ie, ». \.d\ s. goTemed by a^^fai^ 5 
Synt. 33. — Dmj, ». 1. ac. pi. governed byajypa^j Synt. 34.*— 
Synr, for pnc,.t?. irr. indie, ind. 3. pi. Etym. 88, **. 

26. Nellen is for ne pillen 3 imperat. 2. pi. Etym. 94, Note. ^«^.— Gote- 
hopbaf, «. 1. ac.pL — Daep, ado. there or where ^ Etym. 105.— l>^c, 
pron. ac. s, n. for hi them, ac. pi. Etym. 37. — Delpa^, v. indie, ind. 
3. p. from bdjran ^ whicb^llke the original Greek Siopinra'm, signifcs 
to dig through. 

^Where houses are buOt with mud or unburst brick^ as in the 
East^ it would not be difficult to dig through the wall 5 or as we say^ 
*' break into the houses." 
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mo^Jje hit ne popnym^. 
^ J»ap J)eopaf hit ne bel- 
pa^ ne ne popj^ela^:* 
Mail. VI. 19 & 20. 

28. Ne p^pcea^ aeptep. 
Jiam mete J»e poppyp^. 
ac aeptep J»am }>e )juph- 
puna^ on ece hp:* t/ohn 
vi. 27. 

29. lipaet ppema^ men 
J^eah he ealne mibban- 
eapb jeptpyne. ^ bo hyp 
paple poppypb. 

30. O^^e hpylc jeppyxl 
p]^l^ pe man pop hyj- 
raple:- Mark viii. 36 

&37. 

31. Seo tib cym^ f ealle 
jehypaS hyp ptepne. )je 
on bypjenum pynt. 

32. Anb J)a ^e job poph- 
ton. papaS on hpep 
aepypte. anb J>a ¥e ;^pel 
bybon. on bomep aepyp- 
te :• John v. 28 & 29. 


sumes it (them), and 
where thieves do not dig 
through nor steal it., 

28. Labour not after that 
meat which perishes, but 
after that which continu- 
eth unto eternal life. 

29. What will (it) profit 
man, though he all the 
world may gain, and do 
to his soul destruction ? 

30. Or what exchange shall 
man give for his soul ? 


3 1 . The time cometh that 
all shall hear his voice 
that are in tombs. 

32. And those who have 
wrought good shall go lo 
resurrection of life, and 
those who have done evil 
in resurrection of doom.- 


27. Ne ne, &c. adv. Etym. 109, Note ^^ 

ffS, £)uph puna¥, v. indie, ind, 3. «. from J'uph and punian todweU, 
temain, &c. 

29. t3paer, reL pron. nam. s. n. Etym. 5 1 .--— COen for man ; Orthog. 29, 
Note *\;— Deah, conj. Etym. 1 14.— -Gejrpyne, v. sub, ind. 3. *. from 
je-jrtpynan.— Do, v. irr. sub, ind. 3. s, Etym. 99, list of irregular 
verbs, bon, 

30. Dpylc, rel. pror^, Etym. 52. Syf6, v, indie, ind. Etym. 76-, from 
fyllan to give. 

31 • Stepoe, n. 1. ac. from jtepn, p:aepD, or jrtepen a voiccr 
32. pophcon, v. indie, per/, 3. pi. from pipcan 5 Etym. 99.— 'iEpyjrte, 
r. ].d. s. from apift or apyjt, resurrection. 


. ( 265 ) 

2. EXTRACTS FROM iELFRIc's HOMILY ON THE BIRTH- 
DAY OF ST. GREGORY *• 

Da jelamp hit aet fu- Then happened it, at 
mum j-aele. j-pa j-pa jyt some time, as yet {if) often 
jzpp opt be^. faec Gn- doth, that English mer- 
jlij-ce cy^men ^ bpohton chants brought their wares 
heopa pape to Romana- to {the) Roman (burg) city; 
bypij. anb Irpejopiuf and Gregory went by the 
eobe be J^aepe j-tpaet to street to the Englishmen,* of 
)?am Gnjlijrcum mannum their things taking a view, 
heopa fmj j^ceapijenbe:- 

Da jepeah he betpuxt There saw he among the 
Jam papum cypecnihtaj-« wares slaves set. They were 
jepette. )?a paepon hpitep of white skin, and men of 
hchaman anb pasjpepanb- fair countenance, and nobly 
plitan men. anb aej^elice haired. Gregory when {he) 
jepeaxobe:. Cpejoprnp saw the youths' beauty, and 
J?a beheolb J^aspa cnapena enquired from what nation 
plite anb beppan3 op hpil- they were brought, the men 
cepe J^eobe hi jebpohte told him that they were from 
paepon. ]?a j-a-be him man England, and that («/*)'man- 
f hi op Gn^Ia lanbe paepon kind of that nation, was as 
^ f J>apa ]?eobe mennipc beautiful, 
j-pa plitij paepe:- 

Gpt ]?a Cpejopiur be- After then Gregory asked 
ppan hpaeSep faep lanbep whether the folk of that land 
pole Cpipten paepe fe were Christian, or Heathen : 


* This Homily was published by Mrs. Elstob, in 8vo. 1709. iElfric 
was Archbishop of Canterbury in the latter end of the tenth, and the 
beginning of the eleventh, century. 

1 Cyfmen, cy ppmen, cypmen, or ceapmen, the nom. pi. of ceapraan 
a chapman or merchani-, see Notes, p. 64, under Ceap.— Gobe, went- 
see list of irregular verbs under Ga^ to go, p. 177. ' 

« Cypecnihtaj- from ceap, pric^, goods, &c. and cnihc, a boy, a boy 
for sale, or a slave. 

3 Beppan, the perfect tense of bcppinan to inquire; see Etym. 80 
p. 158^ ^ 
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hae^ene. him man j-aebe f to him men said that they 
hi hea]?ene paejion. Erpe- were heathens. Gregory 
jopiuj- J?a op inepeajibpe then, from the bottom of 
heojitan lanjj-urae pccet- his heart, a long sigh 
unje teah ^ cpae^. pae la fetched, and said, " Well- 
pa. -f j-pa paejjaej' hipep men away! that men of so fair a 
j-ynbon J)am ppeaptan * hue should be subjected to 
beople unbep^eobbe:- swarthy Satan.** 

6pt J^a D pejopiup be- After then, Gregory en- 
ppan'hu faspe J?eobe nama quired what the name of 
paepe ]je hi opcumon. him that nation was from which 
paep jeanbpypb )jaec hi they came: to him was an- 
Anjle jenemnbe pepon :• swered, that they were call- 
Da cpae^ he. Rihclice hi ed Angle. Then said he, 
pynbon Anjle jehatene. "Rightly they are called 
popSan J^e hi Gnjla plihte Angle^ because they angels* 
habbaS. ;j ppilcum jebape- beauty have; and, therefore, 
na^ Jjaet hi on heoponum it is fit that they in heaven 
Gnjla jepepon beon :• angels' companions should 

be.** 

Iiyc \2l Erpejopiup be- Yet still, Gregory en- 
):pan hu J?aepe pcype nama quired, how the shire's name 
ipaepe ])e ])a cnapan op alaeb- was from which the youth 
be paepon. him man paebe -f were brought : to him men 
J?e pcipmen paepon Deipi said, that the men of the 
jehatene:- lipejopiupanb- shire were called Deiri. 
pypbe. pael hi pynbon Deipi Gregory answered, ** Well 
^ehatene. pop^am ]>e hi they are called Deiriy be- 
pynb ppam jpaman jene- cause they are from wrath 
pobe ^ to Cpiptep milb- delivered, and ta Christ's 
heoptneppe jecyjebe :• mercy called." 

EryC ^a he beppan hu ip Yet still he enquired, 
J>aepe pcipe cyninj jeha- what is the king of the 
ten. him pep jeanbppapob shire named : to him (it) 
f pe cyninj /61le jehaten wa3 answered, that the king 
paepe:- J3pa&t^J?a lipejopiup was named AEttla. There- 

T . , _ ^ - _ II I ^ 

9. Speapcan beoplc of the black, dvLsky devil. 
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jumenobe mib h\y popbum fore Gregory alluded with 
to ]?am naman. "i cpaeS. hit his words to the name, and 
jebapena^ f Alleluia yy said,*' It is proper that Hal- 
jejrunjen on J^am lanbe to lelujah be sung in the land 
lope]?aef /Blmihtijan Scyp- to the praise of the Al- 
penbep :• mighty Creator." 

Efpejopiuj* ))a eobe to Gregory then went to the 
J)am' papam ]>aey apoj-toli- pope of the apostolic see, 
can j-etlep ^ hirie baeb. f and desired him, that he to 
he Anjelcynne j-ume lapeo- the Eilglish some teachers 
pa J- aj-enbe ]>e hi to Cpifce would send, that they Christ 
jebijbon mib Urobej* pul- might serve, by God's 
tume. ^ cpae^. f he j^lp grace, and said that he hira- 
jeape paspe. f peopc to je- self ready was that work 
ppemmenne. jyp hit ]?am to undertake, if it the pope 
papam j-pa jelicobe :• Da should so please. But the 
ne mihtpe papa f je'Sapian. pope could not permit that, 
beah ]>e he ealh polbe. pop- though he altogether ap- 
%an J>e Romanipcanceaptpe proved it, because the Ro- 
jepapan nolbon je'Sapian man citizens would not 
Jaet ppa jetojen man ^ ppa permit that so worthy a 
je^unjen lapeop ]?a buph man and so renowned a 
callunjapoplete. 'Jppap^p- teacher should altogether 
lene ppaecpi^e jename:- leave the city, and so long 

a pilgrimage take. 

Jipaet ]?a Er pejopiup py^- llierefore Gregory, after 
San he papanhab unbep- that he undertook the pope- 
penj. jemunb hpaet he je- dom, remembered what he 
pypn enjelcynnejemynte before for the English na- 
^ J^aep pihte f luptyme tion had intended, and 
peopc jeppemebe :• he na-- there straight finished that 
tephpon ne mihte J^one Ro- beloved work. He in-no- 
manipcan bipceop-ptol eal- wise might be altogether 
lun^e poplaetan:- Ac he absent from the Roman 
apenbe o^pe aepenbpacah. bishop's see. . But he sent 
jeSunjerie Urobep jjeopap other messengers approved 
to J?irum ijlanbe. :J he pylp servants of God to this 
miccium mib hip benum ^ island, and he himself, by 
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tihtinjumpyljice ]?aet J»2b- his many prayers and ex- 
pa aejienbpaca bobunje hortations, effected that the 
pop^jenje ^ Erobe paef tm preaching of these inessen- 
baepe pypbe :• Daepa ae- gers should go abroad, 
penbpacena naman f;^nb and bear fruit to God. 
j>up jecijebe. Ajuj^inup These messengers' names 
CDelhtur. Laupentiuf . Pe- were thus called, Atigusti" 
tpup Johannep Juptuj^:- nuSyMelliiuSyLaurentitiSy 
Dsej* lapeopar apenbe j^e ea- Petms^ Johannes ^ JtLstns. 
bija papa Erpejopuip mib These teachers the blessed 
mani^um o^pum mune- pope Gregory sent, with 
cum to Anjelcynne. tJ hi many other monks, to the 
]7ipum popbum to J^aspe English nation, and them 
jrape tihte. by these words to their 

journey he exhorted. 
Nebeon je apyphtej)uph "Be ye not aff aid through 
jefpmc ]?aep lanjpumep pa- fatigue of this long journey, 
pelbep o)?]?e ]?uph ypelpe or through evil men's dis- 
manna ymbepppaece. ac course about (tV) : but with 
mib ^ealpe anpaebneppe ^ all constancy and zeal of 
pylme J^aepe po^an lupe )>ap true affection, through 
on^unnenan Smj |?uph God's grace, effect the 
Efobep pultume j^eppem- thing begun ; and know ye 
ma^. 'j pite je f eopep that your recompense of 
mebe on J»am ecum ebleane the eternal reward is so 
ppa raicle mape bi^. ppa much more, by how much 
micelum ppa je mape pop more ye labour for the 
Uobep pillan ppmca^:- will of God. Be humbly 
Uehyprumia^ eabmoblice obedient in all things to 
on eallum J^mjum Ajup- Augustin, whom we have 
tme J)one jie pe eop to set over you for an el- 
ealbpe jepetton :• Uitppe- der. It will be profit to 
ma's eoppum paplum ppa your souls so far as ye at- 
hpaet ppa je be hip myne- tend upon his exhortations, 
junjejepylla^:- Seealmib- The AlmightyGod through 
tija Erob ))up hip jipe eop his grace protect you, and 
^epcylbe. "j je-unne me f grant that I may see the 
10 mage eoppep jeppincep fruit of your labours, in the 
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paBftmon]?ainecan ebleane eternal reward, so that I be 
jej-eon. fpa f ic beo jemet found also in the bliss of 
pimob on blif-j-a eoppej- your reward. For, though 
ebleanejr :• Deah ]>e ic mib with you I cannot labour, 
eop j-pmcan ne maeje. pop- I wish to labour with you.** 
Ban ^e ic pille j-pincan :• 

, Ajuj^tmuj* J>a mib hip Augustin then, with his 
jepepum. f pynb jepehte companions, which are 
peopeptij. J)e pepbon be reckoned forty, who went 
Erpejopiep haepe oS )?set hi ' by Gregory's command un- 
becomon jejrunbpulhce to til they came prosperously 
]>ipum ijlanbe :• On ]?am to this island. In those 
bajuiti pixobe yej^elbypiht days reigned ^thelbyriht 
cyninj on Cantpapabypij. king in Canterbury, and his 
^ hip pice paep aptpeht kingdom was stretched from 
ppam micclan ea Humbpe the great river Humber to 
o^ puB pae:- Aujupcmup the south sea. Augustin had 
haepbe jenumraen pealh- taken interpreters in the 
ptobap on Fpancena pice Franks' kingdom, as Gre- 
ppa ppa Gpejopuip him be- gory ordered him ; and he, 
beab.^ he |)uph)jaBpa pealh-. through the interpreters' 
ptoba muS J?am cyninje '^ mouths, preached God's 
hip leobe liobep popb bo- word to the king and his 
bobe. hu pe milbheopta people : — how the merci- 
JJaelenb mib hip aj^enpe ful Healer by his own suf- 
fpopunje |)ipne pcylbijan fering this guilty world 
mibban eapbe alypbe 'j je- redeemed, and opened an 
leappuUum mannum heo- entrance of the kingdom 
pona picep inpaep jeopo- of heaven to believing men. 
nobe :• 

Da anbpypb pe cyninj Then king iEthelbriht 
/6]7elbpiht Ajuptine tJ answered Augustin, and 
-cpaeB. f he paejejie popb said that he spoke to them 
!^ b6hat him cybbe. 'j cpaeS fair words and promises, 
J^aec he ne mihte ppa hpaeb- and said that he could not 
lice |)one ealban ^epunan. so suddenly forsake the 
JyehemibAnjelcynneheolb ancient customs, which he 
poplaetan :• EpaeB f he with the English nation 
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mofte ppeolice )ja hcopon- held. He said he might 
hcan lape hiy leobe bobian freely preach the heavenly 
'j f he him ^ hij- jepepum doctrine to his people, and 
bijleopan j^enian polbe. anb that he would supply pro- 
popxeap him |?a pununje vision for him and his 
on Eantpapabypij peo paep companions; and gave him 
eallep hip picep heopob a dwelling in Canterbury, 
buph :• which was of all his king- 

dom the chief city. 
Betpeox ]?ipum jepenbe Near this (time), Augus- 
Aujuptinup opep pas to tin went over sea to Ethe-* 
]?am apcebipceop G^epium rius archbishop of Aries, 
op Apela. "j he hine jcha- and he consecrated him 
bobe Anjelcyn to apce- archbishop to the English, 
bipceop ppa ppa him Erpe- as Gregory before directed 
gopiup aep jepippobe :• Au- him. Then Augustin con- 
guptmupj^ajehabobcypbe seerated . returned to his 
to hip bipceopptole ^ bishopric, and sent mes- 
apenbe aepenbpacan to senders to Rome, and told 
Rome, 'j cybbe J?ara eabi jan to the blessed Gregory 
Gpejopie )?aBt Anjelcyn that the English received 
Epiptenbom unbeppenj. /j Christianity, and he also 
he eac mib jeppitum pela by writing enquired many 
^in^an beppan. hu him to things, how (he) was to 
bpohtnijenbe peape be- behave towards the newly 
tpeox ]?am nijhpoppenum converted people. Tbere- 
polce:- l:5paBt]?a lipejopiup fore, Gregory thanked God 
micelum Urobe ]?ancobe mib much with a joyful tnind, 
blippijenbum mobe f An- that so it had happened to 
jelcynneppajelumpenpaep the English nation, as he 
ppa ppa he pylp jeopnlice himself so earnestly desired, 
jepilnobe:- 

Anbpenbeonjean aepenb- And (he) sent again am- 
paean to J»am jeleapuUum bassadors to the believ- 
cyninje jfe)?elbpihte mib ing King iEthelbright, 
jeppitum. ^ maemspealb- with letters, and manifold 
um lacum. tJ o|?pe jeppite presents, and other letters 
to Aujuptme. mib anbppa- to Augustin with answers 
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pum ealpa Jjsepa Jjinja 'pe of all the things which he 
he hi beppan. ^ hine eac asked him, and also in 
npum popbum manobe. these words advised him : 
Jpobop mm peleopepta. ic "My most beloved brother, 
pat f fe Galmihtija pela I know that the Almighty 
punbpa )juph ]?e J?aepa Jjeoba hath showed many won- 
J>e he jeceap jepputelaS. .ders through thee to the 
J>aep ]?u miht blippan *^ eac people whom he chose, of 
onbpa&ban :• Du miht blip- which thou mayest rejoice, 
pian ^epiplice f j^aepe ]?eobe and also be afraid. Thou 
ppl J?uph ]?a yttpan pun- mayest indeed rejoice that 
bpe beo^ jetojene to this people's souls through 
J^aepe mcunban jipe :• On- outward wonders are 
bpeab ]?e ppa ^eah f J?m brought to the inward gift, 
mob ne beo ahapen mib But take heed that thy mind 
bypptijneppe on j?am tac- be not lifted up with arro- 
num J?e Gob }?uph ]?e je- gance for the tokens which 
ppema^. *i ]?u Jjanon on God performs through 
ibelum pulbpe bepealle thee, and thou thence fall 
pij^mnan. ]?anon ]>e ]>u pi^- into vain glory within, be- 
utan on pup%m]^nte aha- cause that thou outwardly 
pen bipt:- ait elevated in dignity. 

Ijpejopiup apenbe eac Gregory sent also to 
Aujuptme halije lac on Augustin holy presents of 
maeppe peapum ^ on bo- mass vestments and of 
cum. books *• 

Aujuptinup jepette aep- Augustin, after this, 
tep ]?ipum blpceopap op hip placed bishops from his 
jepepumon jehpilcum bup- companions in each city in 
jum on Gnjla jjcobe. ^ hi the English nation, and, 
on Efobep jeleapan J^eonbe increasing in the faith of 
J>uph punebon o^ J?ipum God, they have continued 
baej^eplicum baeje :• on up to this present day. 


* For an account of these books, see Wanley's Catalogue of Saxon 
Manuscripts, p. 172, which .is the third volume of Hickes*s Thesaurus, 
A facsimile of the Gospels sent by Pope Gregory is given in the plate 
No. 1, facing the Title of these Elements. 
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3. EXTRACTS FROM A SERMON OF iELFRIC* ON THfi 

creation. 

Sermo de initio crea- a sermon on the crea- 
ture AD POrULUM TION, TO BE READ TO THE 
aUANDO VOLUERIS. PEOPLE WHEN YOU WILL. 

AN anjm ip ealpa There is one beginning 
}7in3a. f ly Irob aelmihti^. of all things, that is God Al- 
he ij"opt>pjiumaanbenbe:- mighty: he is beginning 
Tie \y opbppuma pop)>i ]>e and end. He is beginning, 
he paef aeppe. he ip enbe because he ever was; he is 
butanaelcepe' jeenbunje. end, without any ending, be- 
.pop]?an J)e he bij> aeppe un- cause he is ever eternal. He 
jeenbob:- l5e jepceop fonned creatures when he 
jepceapta ^a ^a he polbe, would ; by his wisdom he 
$uph hip pipbom he ^e- formed all things, and by his 
pophte ealle Smj. "j ])uph will be vivified them all. 
hip piUan he hi ealle 3elip* 
paepre:- 

,Deop* 'Spynnyp ip an Tins trinity is one God, 
Gob. f ippeFaebep. "i hip that is the Father, and his 
pipbom op him pylpum wisdom, of himself ever be- 
aeppe acenneb. "J heopa gotten, and of both their 
bejpa pilla. f ip pe halja wills, that is the holy Ghost, 
Irapt. he nip na acenneb. ac he is not begotten, but pro- 
he jae^ op ^amFaebep'j op ceedeth from the Father and 
Jam 8una jeliceiDap })py from the Son alike. These 
habap pinbon an selmihtij three persons -are one al- 
ifobpegepophteheopenap mighty God, who made (the) 

* The above is taken from some printed but unpublished folio sheets 
in the British Museum. They are the first sheets of a work begun by 
Mrs. Elstob : for reasons now unknown, the press was stopped. See 
Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, in Elstob ; and Edward Rowe Mores's 
Dissertation on English Typographical Founders. 

* -Slcepc je-enbunje, d. s. from ale (Etym. 50) and ^e-enbunj 
or enbung. — Fop]?i ^e wherefore. — Fopban f e because. 

* Deojf, def. noni. s.f. — Dpynnyjf, fpynnyj-jfe, or iTpinneffe, trinity ; 
from J^py three, and the feminine termination of many abstract noun!» 
-Hejrj-e. — t}copa,pron. g.pl. Etym.37,Note». — Bojpa,^.;)/. Etym.dd*. 
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aiib eop%an. anb ealle ^e- heavens and earth, an4 aU 
jrceapta:* . creatures. 

Re jej-ceop tyn en^la ^ He created ten hosts of 
pejiob:* Daet treoSe pe- angel$« The tenth host re* 
pob abpea% anb apenbe volted, and turned to evil, 
on ypel-.' Gob hi jef ceop God niade them all good; 
ealle 3obe. anb let hi hab- and let them have their bwii 
ban a^enne cyjie. j-pa hi' free-will; as some loved and 
heppa Scyppenb lupebon; obeyed their Creator^ so 
^ pilijboh. fpa hi' hirie others forsook him. 
pojiletron:^ 

Da paej* ^aep teo%an pe- Then was (the) chief of 
jiobef ealbop j-pi^e- pae- the .tenth host created very 
jep. ^ phtij jepceapen*. fair and beautiful, so that he 
ppaf he paepjehaten leoht was called light-bearer. Then 
bepenb :• Da be^ann he began he to be proud, and 
to mobijenne. ^ cpae^ on saith in his heart, that he 
hip heoptan f he polbe *] would, and easily could, be 
ea})e mihte beon hip Scyp- like his Creator, and sit on 
penbe jelic. ^ pittan on the north part of heaven's 
%am nop]? baele heopenan kingdom, and have power 
picep. ^ habban anbpealb. and dominion against God 
"i pice onjean IfOb ael- Almighty, 
mihtne :* 

Da jcpaeptnobe he ^ip- Then established he this 
ne pasb pi% ]>ast pepob t!e resolution with ' that host 
he bepipte. "j hi ealle to which he ruled, and they all 
Sam psebe ^ebu^on :- Da submitted to .the^ advice; 
%a hi ealle haspbon ^ipne When they all bad establish^ 
paebbetpux him jepaept- ed this purpose among thetn, 
nob. ]?a becom EfObep jpa- theh God*s wrath came upon 
ma opep hi ealle. ^ hi ealle them all, and they all w^re 


^ t3i I have translated iome, and the corresponding hi o^^erx^ though 
it originally signifies only they ; Etym. 37. 

♦ Galbop paej- jej-ceapeii *J he pa; j ;|;e)(a^en^ paej", Vivrr, indie, per, S. t, 
Etym. 88 : ^ejceapen and ^diaten are pas. part, from jej-ceapa'a to 
form or create, and hatan to name, — Ljght-bearer or Lucifer. 

T 
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pupbon ^ apenbe op ])ain changed from that beautiful 
paejejian hipe ^e* hi on form in which they were 
j^ej-ceapene paepon to la])- created, to loathsome devils. 
Ileum beoplum:- Anb %la And while he thought how 
hpile ^^ he pmeabe hu he he might divide the kingdom 
mihte'baelan'picepi^lfob. with God, in that white the 
^a hpile jeapcobe ye ael- almighty Creator prepared 
mihti^a Sc^ppenb him ^ for him and his companions 
hip jepepuni helle pitre :• hell-punishment. 

Daj^etpymbepeaelmih- Then the almighty God 
ti^a Ijob %a ni^on en^Ia established the nine hosts 
pepob. *i jeptaSolpaepte^® pf angels, and fixed (them) 
ppa %set hi nasppe ne mih- so that they never could nor 
ron ne nolbon pi%%an would, since, from his will 
ppam hip piUan ^ebi^an. turn, nor can they now^ nor 
ne hi ne ma^on nu. ne hi will they any sin do. 
nellaS nane pynne jepyp- 
kan > 

Dapolbelfobjepyllan'j Then would God fill up 
j^emnian^onelype^epop- and repair the defect which 
lopenpaspop%amheopen- was made of the heavenly 
licum pepobe. tl cpas% f he host ; and said that he would 
polbe pypcan mannan op make man of earth, that the 
eop^an.f pe eopSlica man earthly man should increase 
pceolbe je^eon. ^ jeeap- and attaia* with humility 
man mib eabmobnyppe ^> the habitations in heavens 
^a punun^a on heopenan kingdom which the Devil 
pice, ^e pe Deopol pop- lost by pride. And God 

• Puj^bon^ V. irr. mdic. per. 3. pi. Etym. dO. Note •. 

• De which, def. used as a rel. Etym. 47 > governed by on m, 
though it comes after ]w ; Synt. 39. 

7 Da hpile j^e, a phrase for while; Etym. 108. 

• COthte, V. irr. indie, per. 3. s. Etym. 92*. 

• Daelan^ v. inf. governed by mihte j Synt. 36. 

•<> GeftaVelpejre^ v. indie, per. 3. 8, from ^e^jtaXoUpsjiOLn to am- 
firm, fix, &c. compounded of p;a^ol afoundation,pRjtfirm,/ast, &c. 
and an or anan to gwe ; Etym. p» 134, Note *. 

" 6abmobiiyffe humility, is compounded of eab blessedness, mub 
mind, and the termination iiyj-j"e, forming abstract noun»» 
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pyphte mib mobijni^j^j^e :• then formed " a man of 
Arib Gob' ^a jepbphtre loam, and into him breathed 
aenne mannah op lanie- ^ (a) 80ul, iind vivified him, 
him on ableop ^ajTi 'j hirle and he was then made man*'^'* 
^ehppaejice. ^ he peap]> ]>& composed of soul and body, 
msmn. jepceapenon paple. and God appmnted him the 
'j on lichamah. *i liob him name of Adam* 
pette naman Abarn:* 

Gob ®a hine jebpohte God then brought bim in« 
on neopxna-panja. tJ him to paradise, and said to him, 
Co cpae'S :• Ic ^e pecje. I tell thee, forbear thou 
popjanj ^u aneptpeopep one tree's fruit: and by this 
peptum. tJ itwb ^aepe^ea- easy obedience, thou shalt 
belican jehyppumnyppe. obtain the joy of heaven's 
^u jeeapnarc h^openan kingdoTn,and the place from 
picep mypn)?e* ^ J^one which the Devil fell> through 
ptebe ^e pe Deopol op disobedience. If thou then 
apeoll^uph unjehyppum- breakest this little command-* 
nyppe :. Gip ^u ]?onne ]?ip ment, thou shalt suffer death, 
lytrle bebob tobpecpt. ]>\x 
pcealt beaj^e ppeltan :* 

Da cpaB|> Efob. Nip na je- Then saith God: It h 
bapenlic f Wep'^ man ana not fit that the man should 
beo. anb nsebbe nsenne be alone, and have tio help, 
pultum. ac uton'*. ge- therefore, let us make him 
pypcan him jemacan him (a) companion for him, for 
tro pultume ^ to ppoppe :• (a) help, and for comfort. 
Gobne pe'albe nanum ny- God gave a soul neither to 
tene ne nanum pipce nane beasts nor fish, but their 
paple. ac heopa blob ip blood is their life, and as 
heopa lip. *j ppa hpa^e pp.a soon as they are dead, so are 
hi beo^ beabe* ppa beo]? they altogether ended« 
hi mib ealle " jeetibobe :• 

* Gen. iii 7. 

'« Daepc, de/.d.s. / Note ^ from J^i j- 5 Etym. 49. 
*' E>ej, def. nom. s, m. Note *, used as an article 3 Etym. 49. 
" Ucon^ a word of exhorting 5 such as, L^t us, &c Come now, &(il 
<*CDib ealle with all, altogether: ealle is d. governed by-mib^ 
Etym. 112. 

t 2 
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Go&pbjihtefajjoneman God then made the man 
tnib hij* hanbum. *i him on mth his hands^ and into 
ableop piple :• Fop ^i *® ij- him breathed a soul : For 
yemanbetejiajipheliobe which the man is better, if 
.3e]7ihJ)".^onneealle]?any- he obeyeth God, than all 
renu pnbon. pop]?an )?e'* the beasts are, because they 
hiealle^epupj^aj^tonahte* all return to nothing, and 
^ fe man if ece on anum the man is eternal in one 
baele. ^ ijron^aepe f-aple:- part, that is in the soul. 
J3eo ne jeenba}? n«ppe:- That will never end. 

Ne he naef ** jenebb f He (man) was not com- 
hepceolbelfobef bebobto- pelled that he should God's 
bpecan. ac Hob hine let command break. But God 
ppijne. "j f ealbe him ajen- left him free, and gave him 
ne cype ppa he paepe je- free-will^ whether be would 
h]p^ppim. jrpa he paepe un- be obedient or he would be 
Teh;J^ppim :• lie peap)? J>a disobedient. He was then 
Deople jehyppum. *j Dobe obedient to (the) Devil and 
unjehyppum. ^ peap]? be- disobedient to God, and was 
taeht he j eal man cynjti delivered up, he and alt man- 

i *^ j^ A ®F^^P ]^Vf^^ '^F^ ^"^^ ''^"^j *^^^^ *^^* ^^^^ ^"*® ^^ 
^- helle pi te.m lb ^am Deople punishment, with the Devil 

^\^^^^e hine poplaspbe:- Da that deceived them. Then 
Suph Deopiep ppicbom. 'j through the DeviFs deceit, 
Sbamepjylrpepoplupan'® and Adam*^ guilt, we lost 
Wa jepael^ae upe paple. ac the -happiness of our souls, 
pe ne poplupon na ^a un- but we lost hot the immor- 
beablicnyppae:. J;5eoipece. tality. It is eternal and 
^ naeppe ne jeenbaj?:. never endeth. 
—— — — — ^— ^-^ . - . ■ ^ . - ■ 

»« Di, def. d. n. Etym. 45, Note "* : used as a relative j Etym. 47. 
" Ge}?ih^, f?. irVf indie, ind, 3. $. from jej^eopiaii. 
" Fop)?an }e, conj. Etym. 114. 
** N«j, V, irr, indie, per. 3. s. for ne paej*. 

*> Foplupan, V. ind, per, I , pi. for popleopobon or pdplepjion, -eoi 
or -an^ &c. from p op-leojiao to destroy, lose, &€• 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE SAXON CHRONICLE. 

4. ^n early account of Britain, audits Inhabitants. 

Bjiittene ijlanb \y ehta The island Britain is eight 
hunbmilalanj.^tpahunb hundred miles long, and 
bjiab. anb hep pnb on two hundred broad, and here 
Yvf ijlanbe pp ^e^eobe. are in this island five nations, 
/Fn^lipc. "3 Bpittifc. ^ English, and British or 
yilyc. ^ Scyttifc. ^ P^h- Welch, and Scotch, and Pict- 
trij^c. ^ Boclebcn. Gpeft ish, and Romans. The first 
pepon bujenbj^ifef lanbef inhabitants of this land were 
Bpittej-. ^a coman op Ap- Britons ; they came from 
menia. '^ jep aetan . f u^e- Armenia, and settled in the 
peapbe Bpj^ttene aepopt.. south of Britain first. 

Da ^elamp htt f Pyhtap Then it happened that the 
coman fu)>an op ScitJ^ian. Picts came south from Scy* 
mib lanjum pcipura na thia with long ships, not 
mane^um. *] )>a coman with many, and they cam^ 
aepopt on nop^ Ybep- up first on the north of Iret 
manup.^]>aepbaeboScot- land, and there prayed the 
tap f hi ]?ep mopcon^ pu- Scots that they there might ^/t^ ^ ** ^^ / 
man. Ac hi nolban heom abide. Bat they would not , ^ ^ 

Ij^pan. pop^an hi cpsebon allow them ; but the Scots ^^^^^-^'^ 
J>a Scottar. pe eop ma^on said to them ; We to you 
J^eah-hp^^epe papb jelae- nevertheless may give ad^ 
pon. pe pitan Q^ep ejlanb vice: we knowanotherisland 
hep beeapton, J>ep je ma- here to the east, there you 
jon eapbian jip ge piUaS. jnay dwell, if ye will, and if 
'j jip hpa eop pi^ptent. any withstand you, we will 
peeoppultumia^. f jehit aid you, that you it may 
ma^on jejanjan. conquer. 

Da pepbon }>a Pyhtap. Then went the Picts, and 
tJ jepepbon J)ip lanb nop- came to the northern part 
^anpeapb. anb pu^an- of this land, for southward 
peapb hit hepbon Bpir- the Britons had it, as we be- 

' COojton J Etym. 96. 
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tap jT>a pe aep cpaebon. fore said. And the Picts 
Anb ]?a Pyhtap heom« for; themselves asked wives 
abaebon pip aet Scottjum, of the Scots, on this condi- 
on ]?a jepab f hi jecupon tion,that they should choose 
heopa kynecin aa on ]?a their royal lineage always on 
pip healpa. f hi heolbon the wornftri's side, and they 
^•pa lan^e py^^an. Anb held (it) so, long afterwards. 
]?a jelamp hit imbe jeapa And there it happened, irt 
jiina -p Scottaj-um bael je- course of years^ that some 
pat ^ op Ybepnian on Bpt- part of the Scots passed over 
tene. tl j^T ^^^bep pum from Ireland into Britain, 
bael ^eeobon. ^ pep heopa and some part of this land 
hepatoma Reoba jehaten. conquered, and th€;ir leader 
ppom ^am heo pinb ^e- was called Reoda; from him 
nemnobe Daelpeobi:- they are named Dalreodi. 

Sixtijum pmtpum aep Sixty years before that 
J?am ]?e Cpipt pepe acen- Christ was born, Caius Ju- 
heb. Eaiup Juliup Ro- lius the Roman emperor 
tnana kapepe mib hunb with eighty ships came to 
ehtatijum* pcipum je- Britain. There he was at 
pohte Bpytene. Dpj\ he first overcome in a severe 
pep aepopt jeppenceb mib battle, and a great part of 
Spimmum gepeohte. ^ mi- his army lost. And then 
celne bael hip hepep pop- he left his army to abide 
laebbe. Anb ])a he pop- with the Scots, and went 
let hip hepe abiban mib into Gaul, and there he col- 
Scottum. tl jepat into lected six hundred ships, 
Eralpalum. j| fep jejabo- with which he passed over 
nobe pix hunb pcipa. mib quickly into Britain ; and 
fam he jepat ept into when they at first together 
Bpytene. Anb })a hi rushed, then wasslaintheem* 
aepopt tojebope jepaep- peror's lieutenant, who was 
bon. J?a man opploh* ]>ep called Labienus. Then they 


« l3eoiD^ instead of him, d. pi. of he he ; Etym. 37 *. 
' Gepat, indie, per, from jcpicaii to pass over ; Etym. 80, 
♦ bunb ehtaeijum eighly ; Etym. 53/Note ". * 
^ OOcn opj-loh ; see Etymr 98. 
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caj^pcf jcpcpan. ye fey (the Britons) took stakes^ 
Labienuf jehaten. Da^e- and drove all the ford of a 
namon J^a palap anb abpi- certain river with sharp great 
•pon fumjieea pojib ealne stakes, under the water; 
mib j^ceappum pilum (the) river is called Thames, 
^peatum innan J'am pe- When the Romans found 
t:epe. f y ea hatte Teme^e. that, then they would not go 
Da f onpunbon ])a Ro* over the ford : then fled the 
-mam. ]>a nolbon hi papon Britons to the wood fast- 
x>pep ))one ropb. ])a plu^on nesses, and the emperor 
)7a Bp^tpaiap.to ])am pubu conquered entirely many 
paspptenum. ^ ye kapepe chief towns by great battles, 
^eeobe pel mane^a heh- and again pac»ed into Gaul, 
buph mib mycelum je- 
pmne. ^ epc jepat mto 
Eralpalum:*—- iS<i^. Chron. 
ed. Gibson, p. I. & 2. 


5. An Account of the Saxons coming into Britain. 

An. CCCCXLIX. Rep A.D. 449. Here Martian 
CDaptianup ^ Valentinia- and Valentiiiian took the 
nup onpen^on pice. ^ empire, and reigned seven 
\picpobon VII pmtep :• Oh years. In their days Hengist 
heopa ba^um Jien jept ^ and ^orsa, invited by Vor- 
liopra ppom pyptjeopne tigem, king of the Britons, 
jelatSobe Bperta cynin^e to his aid, came to Britain 
t:o pultume. ^ephton in the place which is called 
Bp^tene on ])am ptae^e Ebsfleet: at first to the 
|>e ip jenemneb Yppmep- assistance of the Britons ; 
pleot. aspept Bpyttum to but they after against them 
pultume. ac h^ ept on hy fought. The king com* 
puhton :• Se cm^ het hi manded them to fight 

Eeohtan. apen Pihtap. 'j against the IHcts, and they 
1 ppa byban ^ pije haep- so did, and victory had 
bon ppa hpap ppa hi co- wheresoever they caipe ; 
mon:- I5i ®a penbe to They then'^ent to the An* 


f^ 
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Allele, j h^ton heoni frn- gles, and desired -them to 
ban mape pultum. ^ heom send more assistance, and t6 
jnejjan Bpytpalana naht- them* told the inactivity of 
nefjre.tl^aBflanbef cyjra. the Britons, and the land's 

fruitfulness. 

Jii]?aj^nban heom mape They then sent to them 

piltum. %a com ]7a menn more assistance : then came 

op %pim mae^^um Hep- men from three provinces of 

.? ^ manie. op 6alb-Seaxum. Germany, from the Old- 

T^r'/:^^^^ or' Anjlum. op Jotum:* Saxons, from the Angles^ 

Op Jotum comon Eant- (and) from the Jutes. From 
pape. ^ pihtpape. f ir peo the Jutes came men of Kent 
maeiV ^e nu eapbatS on and Wight; that is the peo- 
J?iht. ^ f cynn on Pert- pie that now dwell in Wight, 
Sexum ^e man ^yt net: and that tribe among the 
Jutna cynn:- Op Galb- West-Saxons which they 
Saxon comon Gapt-Sexa. yet call the race of the Jutes, 
anb SuB-Sexa anb Pept- From the Old-Saxpns came 
Sexan :• the East-Saxons, and South- 

Saxons, and West-Saxons. 
Or Anjle comon. pe d From the Angles, (whose 
pi^^an ptob peptij betpix country from that time stood 
Jutum :i Seaxum/' Cart deserted (being) between the 
Gnjle. OOibbel-Anjla. Jutes and Saxons) came the 
CDeapca. anb ealle Nop^- Bast^ Angles, Mid- Angles, 
ymbpa:- tieojiz l|ppe- the Mercians, and all the 
tojan paepon tp^jen je- Northumbrians: their lead- 
bpo^pa ftenjept ^ l3oppa. ers were two brothers, Hen- 
f p^pon pihtjilpep puna, gist and Horsa, that were 
Piht^ilp paep pittm J. the sons of Wihtgils, Wiht- 
Pittapectmj.pectapob. gils was the son of Witta,, L 
ainj. ppam «an pobne Witta of Wecta, Wecta of || 
apoc eall upe cfnecfnn. Woden, from this Woden 
tl Su^an-hymbpa eac:'' arose all our royal race and 
--^Saaon Chron. An. 449. Southumbrian also. 


Kxfc &j (281 ) 

* * * • 

6. On the Compilation of Dordesday-bcokl 

'. An. MI.XXXV. Da pa- A.D. 1085. Then Wil- 
lelm Gnjla lanbep cynj Ham England's king held a 
haepbe my eel je^eaht. anb great consultation^ and a very 
f pijje beope p paece pi^ deep conference with hi^ 
hip pitan ymbe j^ip lanb witan about this land, how 
hu hit paepe jepett. o^^ it was held, and by what 
mib hpilcon mannon. men. 

Senbe J>a opep eall 8n- He then sent his men over 
^la lahb into alcepe pcipe all England into every shire, 
hip men. ^ lett a^an ut and let seek out how many 
hu pela hunbpeb h;^ba hundred hides were within 
paspon mnon J^^epe pcipe. the shire, or ' what lands 
o%^e hpast pe cyn^ him the king himself had, and 
pylp haspbe lanbep. ^ op- cattle on the land ; and whafc 
pep innan J)am lanbe. revenue he ought to have, 
o^%e '. hpilce ^epihta he for the 12 montlis, of that 
ahte to habbanne to xii. shire. 
monlSum op ]?aBpe pcipe. 

6ac he lett ^eppitan Also he lei (them) write 
hu micel lanbep hip apce- how much land his archbi- 
bipcopap haepbon. 'j hip shops had, and his bishops, 
leob bipcopap. *] hip ab-* and his abbots, and his earls, 
botap. anb hip eoplap. anb and, lest* I tell it longer; 
)>eah ic hit len^pe telle, what or how much each 
hpast o%%e hu my eel aslc man had, who was in En^ 
man haspbe )>c- lanb-pit- gland possessed of property; 
tenbe paep innan Gn^la in land or in cattle, and how 
lanbe. on lanbe o^^e on much money it was worthy 
oppc. ^ hu mycel peop hit So very narrowly he per- 
piape pup^. Spa ppy^e mitted it to be searched out, 
neappelice he hit lett ut that there was not a single 
appypian. f naep an aelpij hide nor a yard of land, nor 
hibe. ne an jypbe lanbep. indeed — it is shameful to 
lie pupjjori hit ip pceame tell, but it seemed to hini 
to tellanne. ac hit ne no shame to do— an ox, nor 
j^ohte him nan pceame to a cow, nor a pig was left 
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bonne, an oxe. ne an cu. that was not set in his writ- 
ne an j-pin riaej* bel^pon f ing; and all the writings 
naep j^epaet on hip jeppite. were brought to him after* 
^ ealle })a jeppita paepon wards, 
jebpoht to him yy^^an:- . 
Saxon Chron. An. 1085. 


7. The Letter^ of the Britons. 

, Aetiuf j>ddf %pibban Aetius was a third time 
p]>e conrul *J cyninj on consul and governor of Rome 
Rome. (CCCCXLV.) to (A.D.445). To this (man), 
%^j*um J^a ]>eappenban the afflicted remnant of the 
lape Bji^tta j-enbon aep- Britons send a letter; the 
^nbjepjiit. paej* j-e ppuma beginning was thus written. 
Buf apjiiren. 

6ttio Bpxja cynmja " To Ettius thrice consul 
hep If Bpytta jeonj ^ here are the Briton's sighs 
^eomepunj:- Anb on and groans." And in con- 
popjjjeonje* Baef aepenb- elusion of the letter they 
^eppitef * Buj* hi heopa thus expressed their misery. 
ypmjH) apehton. Uj- bpi^- " The Barbarians drive us 
fB]> ^a aellpeopban to yas. to the sea ; the sea drives 
pi^f cupe]) uf f eo rae . to us back to the Barbarians ; 
%am allpeopbum. betpih between these two, we thus 
him tpam pe %Uf tpeo- endure a twofold death, 
pealbne bea]) ^popia]r. either we are slain, or drown* 
o]f\>e fticobe beo]). o]?J?e on ed in the sea.*' 
fSB abpuncene:* 

* After the departure of the Romans from Britain;, the inhabitants 
were unable to defend themselves from the Picts and Scots : they» 
therefore^ wrote the following letter to procure the assistance of the 
Romans. The Saxon is King Alfred's translation^ from the Latin of 
Bede's Ecclesiastical History. 

* F ojiYi^eon^e conclusion ; composed a{ fojX forth, forward', and 
jeon^Xanj, or jonj, a going. 

* £]ieob^cppi% a letter ; co'hiposed of «penb an errand or a mes^ 
sage, &c. and jej?piccn mitten. 
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Deah ^e hi ^aj^ ®inj Though they told Ihese 
j-aebon. ne mihton hi nae- things, they could get no 
nijne pultum aet him be- assistance from him ; for, at 
^itan. pop^onon %aylcan that time, he was occupied 
zib he pgef abyj^ab mib in a severe war with Bledla 
hepijum jepeohcum piS and Attila, kings of the 
Blaeblan ^ Acillan J3una Huns, 
cy^ninjum :• — ^ede, ed. 
SmiiAy p. 481. 


8. ^ Speech af'U Saxon Ealderman^. 

Dyphc me ip jepepen Of this sort appears to me, 
cyninj ^ip anbpapbe hp O king, this present life of 
manna on eoji]7an to pi]?- men on earth, * in compari- 


* The speech was delivered in (Pitena ^emot) the assembly of thei 
wise^ convened at Godmundingaham (the protection of the Gods), 
now Godmundham/a little to the east of York^ by Edwin king of the 
province of Northumbrian in 625, to consider the propriety of receiving 
the Christian faith, lliis speech is peculiarly interesting* being de- 
livered by an illiterate Saxon^ with no other knowledge than such a^ 
his barbarous idolatry afforded. King Alfred's Saxon translation given 
in the text is probably as near the original as it c^n be now obtained : 
bat Bede*s Latin, with a translation, is appended to this Note, that 
every reader may have the pleasure of examining the same ideas when 
clothed in a different and more comely dress. 

Talis mihi videtur. Rex, vita .hominum pruBsms in terris, ad com" 
parationem ejus quod nobis iricertum est temporis, quale cum te rcr 
sidente ad ccenam cum ducibus acminislris tius tempore br'umali, accenso 
quidemfoco in medio et calid/o effecto ccenacuLo,fiirentibus autemforis 
per omnia turbinibus hiemaliumpluviarumvel nivium,adveniensqueunus 
passerum domum citissimepervolaverit, qui cum per unum ostium ingre" 
diens m>ox per aliud exierii. Ipso qy.idem tempore quo intus est, Juemis 
tempestate non tangitur, sed tanien parvissimo spatio serenitatis admO" 
unentum excurso, moxde hieme in hiemem regrediens, tuis ocuUs elabitur* 
Jta hcRcvita hondnum ad modicum apparet ; quid autem sequatur, quidve 
pracesserit prorsus ignoramus, Unde si Iubc nova doctrina certius ali- 
quid attukrit, merito esse sequenda videtur, — Bede, lib. II. cap. xiii. 

.- *f The present life of man, O king, seems to me, if compared with 
that aftef -period which is so uncertain tO'Us^ to resemble a scene at 
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^ metenfyj^ ^a^pe tibe ^e son of the time which is un- 
^* uj* uncuj) If. yyz jehc j^^a known to us. Like as yousit* 
^ aet f pa&f enbum ptte ting at a feast, amidst your 
mib %mum ealbonmanr Ealdermen and Thegnes i& 
num ^ ^e^num on pmteji winter time, and the fire is 
tibe. ;] ry pyp onseleb. *j lighted, and the hall warm- 
%in heall ^epypmeb. ^ hit ed : and it rains, and snows, 
pme ^ ympe "i jTypme and rages without. Then 
ute. Cume ^onne an comesasparrow and present- 
f peappa. "j hpaebhce f ly flies about the hall. It 
huj- %ujih pleo. ^ cume comes in at one door ; goes 
%uph o\>jie bujiu in. %uph out at another. In the time 
6\>j\e ut: jepite:- J^paet that it is in, it is not touched 
he on %a tib %e he inne by the winter*s storm, but 
hip. ne hip hjiineb mib py that is only for a moment, 
jrtopme %aep pintpep. ac and the least space, for from 
y hip an eajan bpyhtm ^ winter it soon again cometh 
f laefte paec. ac he jrona into winter* 
op pintrpa m pmteji ept 
cymej> :• 

Spa .%onne %ip monna So also this life of men 
hp to mebmydum pace endurethalittle space. What 
a5t]^pe)>. hpaet ^aeji pope- there is going berore, or what 
janje. oJj]?e hpaet ^aep there is following after, we 
aeptejipylije pe ne cun- know not. Wherefore, if this 


one of your wintry feasts. As you are sitting with your ealdermen 
and thegns about you^ the fire blazing in the centre, and the whole 
hall cheered l>y its ¥rarmth^ — and while storms of raii^ and snow are 
ragiQg- without^-— a little sparrow flies in at one door, roams around our 
festive meeting, and passes out at some other entrance. While it is 
among us it feels not the wintry tempest, It enjoys the short comfort 
and serenity of its^transient stay ; but then, plunging into the winter 
from which it had flown, it disappears from our eyes. Such is here the 
life of man. It acts and thinks before us ; but, as of what preceded 
its appearance among us we ere ignorant, so are we of aH that is 
destined tq come afterwards. If, then, on this momentous Aiture this 
new doctrine reveals any thing more certain or more reasonable, it is 
in my opinion entitled to our acquiescence.'* Turner's fftitory of the 
dngUhSaxam, vol. i. p. 25 1 . 
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non :• FopJ>on jir }?eop new lore bring aught more 
nipe laji opiht cuj^licpe ^ certain and more advan- 
jepif^nlicpe bpinje. heo tageous, then is it of such 
P^T PyPl'^ *r f V^ ^3epe worth that we should follow 
pylijean :• it. 


9. King Alfred's Preface to his TVanslatton of JSoe^^ 
thius^ s* Consolation of Philosophy . 

yGLFReD kuninj paef Alfred, king, was the 
pealhj-tob ]?if f e bee. ^ hie translator of this book ; and 
op bec-Lebene on Gnjhj-c from book-Latin into En- 
penbcfpahionuif jebon. glish turned it, as it now is 
hpilum he fette popb be done. Awhile he put down 
popbe. hpilum anbjit op word for word, awhile sense 
anbjite ppa ppa he hit )>a for sense, sp as he the most 
ppeotolopt ^ anbjit pulh- manifestly and intellectually 
copt jepeccan mihte pop might explain it for the va^- 
J?aem miptlicum ^ manij- nous and manifold cpntem;- 
pealbum popbum^J bip^ura plations and occupations that 
J?e hine ope «j;]?ep je on oft, both in mind and in 
mobe ^e on lichoman bip-« body, busied him. 
joban:- 

Da bipju up pint ppi)?e The cares are very diffi- 
eappo^ pime ^e on hip ba- cult for us to number, which 
jum on ]7a picu becomon in his days came on the 

* Anitius Manlius Severinus Boethius or Boetius, a Roman phi- 
losopher^ was descended of a patrician family, and in A.D. 510 was 
advanced to* the consulship. He was a profound scholar, and well 
versed in mathematical learning. He also defended the Catholic faith 
against the Arians, in a treatise *^ De Unitate,** For his zeal in de- 
fending Albinus the senator, Theodoric> king of Italy, sent him pri- 
soner to the tower of Pavia, where he wrote his immortal book *' De 
dmsoUUUme Philosophia,'* which has passed tlirough numerous edi- 
tions^ and. was translated into Anglo-Saxon by our illustrious king 
Alfred^ into English, first by Chaucer, about 1360, and afterwards 
by many other hands; the best of these is that of 1712, in 12mo. 
Liond. by Lord Viscount Preston, and the one by the Rev« Philip Rid- 
path^ with good notes and illustrations^ 8vo. Lond. 1785. 
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J?e h€ unbejipanjen haepbe. government ^hich lie had 
•J Jjeab ]?a he J^ap boc haepbe undertaken* Yet he learned 
jeleopnobe 'j op Laebene this book, and turned it from 
Co Gnjhrcum ppelle je- Latin to the English phrase, 
penbe. ^ jepophte hi ept: and made it moreover into 
to leo)?e. ppa j*pa heo nu song, so as it is now done, 
jebon ip. 

Anb nu bit. *i pop And now may it be, and 
Gobep naman he alra^ for God's name he beseech- 
aelcne ]?apa ^e ]?ap doc eth every one of those that 
pa^ban lypce ]?at he pop desire to read this book, that 
hine jebibbe. ^ him ne they pray for him, and do 
pite jip he hit pihtlicop not blame him if they should 
onjite. ]?onne he mihte. more rightly understand it 
pop J>aem ]?eaBlcmon rceal than he could: because that 
be hip anbjitep mae)?e anb every man should, according 
be hip aemettan pppascan to the measure of his un- 
^aet he pppec^ ^ bon f derstanding, and according 
^he beS: — Alfred" sBoe^ to his leisure, speak what he 
thitts^ed. Rawlinson^Pref. speaketh, and do what he 
p. X. doeth. 


10. King Alfreds Thoughts* on Wealth and Libe- 
rality. 

Seje me nu hpae]?ep pe Tell me now whether thy 

J?in pela ^inep ]?ancep ppa riches, that in thine own 

beope peo ]>e pop hip thought are so precious, be 

ajenpejecynbe.hpaejjepic so from their own nature. 

^e pecje ]?eah f hit ip op But yet, I tell thee that what 

hipajenpe jecynbe nap op is so of its own nature, is not 

■ " ■ - ■■ - t ■ .-. ■ - p y ^ I -■ • — ^^ ^* 

^ In the translation of Bo^thius, king Alfred has so much enlarged 
upon the text of his author, and added so many of his own thoughts 
and feelings, that various parts of ht» Saxon translation may be cort" 
sidered as short essays- upon the different subjects introduced by Boe- 
thius 'y the following extracts are, therefore^ geiiemlly ascribed to 
Alfred. ' ^ o ^ . . 
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]yinpe. jip .hiC ]H)nne hip so from thee. If then of its 
ajenpe jecynbe \r nay op own nature it be so, and not 
]yinpe. hpi eapt ^u jjonne of thine, why art thou then 
a j?y betepa pop hip jobe:- ever the better for its good ? 

Seje me nu hpaet hip Tell me now which of 
ye beopapt ]?ince. hp^ej^ep these thou thinkest the most 
ye jolb \>e hpaet ic pat dear. Is it gold ? I know 
>eah jolb :• Ac ]>eah hit that gold avails something, 
nu jolb peo ^ beope. )>eah But though it now be gold, 
bi^ hlipeabijpa ^ leop- and dear to us, yet he will 
penbpa pe ]>e hit pelfe. be more renowned, and more 
^onnepej^ehitjabepa^'j beloved, who gives it, than 
on o])pum peapa^. je eac he who gathereth it, or plun- 
J>a pelanbeo^hlipejibijpan ders it from others. So riches 
^ leoptaelpan bonne }?onne are more reputable and esti- 
hie mon pel^. ]?onne hie mable when men give them, 
beon. Jjonne hi mon ja- than they are when men ga- 
bpa% ^ healt:- ther,and hold them. 

lipaet peo jitpunj je- Hence covetousness mak- 
be^ heope jitpepap la]?e eth the avaricious loathsome 
ae5J>ep ^e Gobe je mon- both to God and man; while 
num. ^ jfB. cypta ^ebo^ )?a bounty maketh us always 
pmle leoptaele ^ hlipea- pleasing and famous, and 
bije tl peop])e aej]?ep je worthy both to God and to 
Gobe. je monnum Se hie men who love it. Now as 
lupia% ;• Nu f peoh jjonne property may not belong 
a&j]>ep ne maej bepn je both to those who give it, 
mib})am]>ehitpelj?5emib and to those who receive 
J>am |)e hit nim^. nu ip it, then is it always better 
pop]?aem aelc peoh betepe and more valuable when 
^ beoppyp]?pe jepealb given than when held. 
]yonne jehealben : — ^{fr. 
Boet. p. 23 & 24. 


1 1. On a Good Name. 

Genoh ppetol ^aet ip. This is clear enough, that 
f te job popb T job hhpa a good word and good fame, 
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aBlcej" monnejr bi]? betepa are better and iripre precious 
*J t)eoppa. ]7onne aeni^ toeveryman than anyriches. 
pela. hpaec f popb jep^l^ The word filleth the ears of 
eallpa j?apa eapan J^e hit all whohearit; and it thrives 
jehep)?. ^ ne bi)? J^eah no ndt the less with those who 
^ylaef f e mib J^am pe hit speak it. It openeth the va* 
j-ppic)? hij" heoptan ibel- cancyof the heart; it pierces 
nej'i'e hit opena^. ^ J?a?j- through other hearts that are 
o^pei* heoptan belocene locked up, and in its progress 
hit }?uphpa5pj>. ^ on J?am among them it is never di- 
jrsepelbe J^aep betpyx ne minished. No one can slay 
bij? hit no jepanob. ne it with a sword, nor bind it 
maej hit mon mib j-peopbe with a rope, nor ever kill it. 
opj-lean. ne mib pape je- 
bmban. ne hit napppe nQ 
acpiK. — Boet. p. 24. 


12. On the Advantages of the Rich. 

ftpaejjep ^e nu licijen " Dost thou like fair 
jraejepu lonb :• Da anb- lands?" Then mind an* 
rpopobe f mob )?aepe je- swered to reason and said : 
fceabpipnej'pe^'j cpae'S. 

J2pi ne pceolbe melician " Why should I not like 
|:aB jep larib. hu ne ij- j^aet fair lapds ? How ! is not 
j-e paejepefta bael Gobep that the fairest part of God's 
jepceapta. je pull opt pe creation ? Full 6ft we re* 
paejnia)? pmyltpe pae. "j joice at the mild sea, and 
eac punbpiaj> j^aep plitep also admire the beauty of 
J?aepe punnan anb ))aep the sun, and the moon, and 
monan. ^ eallpa J?apa of all the stars." 
pteoppena. . 

Da anbppopobe pe pip- Then answered wisdom 
bom anb peo jepceabpip- and reason to the mind^ and 
flep J?am mobe "j J?up thus said : — " How be- 
cpae^. I^paet belimpj^ J?e longeth to thee their fair? 
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heopa paejepnejrjf-e. bpaeji ness ? Durst thou glory 
®u buppe Jilpan f heopa that its beauty is thine ? It 
jrsejepnef J^in pe. nejre is not, it is not. How ! 
neye. hu. ne pajrt }?u f J>u Knowest not thou that thou 
heopa nanne ne jepojiht- madest none of them ? If 
eye. ac jip fu Jilpan pille. thou Wilt glory ; glory in 
jilp Gobejf. God. 

• fopaefep ]>u nu paejepjia ^' Whether now dost thou 
blo]4:maBna paejnije on rejoice in the fairer blossomd 
eajTjian j-pelce ]>\x hie je- of Easter, as if thou hadst 
pcope. hpae]?ep )?u nu fpel-. made them ;— canst thou 
cer auhc pypcan mae je. now make any such ? or hast 
o^'^e jepojihtep habbe. thou made them PNotso, not 
neye neye. ne bo })U ppa. so.Donotthouthus. Isitnow 
hpaB]?ep hit nu J?inep je-^ from thy power that the har- 
pealbep pe f ye haeppept vest is so rich in fruits f 
rie j-pa pelij on paeptmum. How ! Do I not know that 
hu ne pat ic f hit ip no this is not in thy power ? 
J)iner jepealber. I3pi eapt Why art thou inflamed with 
J)U W)nne onseleb mib ppa such an idle joy ? or why 
ibele jepean. o^^e hpi lu- lovest thou strange goods so 
papt ^u J?a ppemban 350b immeasurably as if they now 
ppa unjemetlice. ppelce had been thine own ? 
hi pen ]>me jet nu. 

penpt fu maeje peo " Thinkest thou that for- 
jypb ]>e jebon )>aBt )7a tune may do for thee, that 
nn J ^ine ajene pien J?a those things be thine own, 
ye heopa ajene jecynb \>e which of their own nature 
jebon ppembe. nepe nepe. are made foreign to thee ? 
nip hit no ]>e jecynbe f te Not so, not so. It is not 
)>u hi aje. ne him nip je- natural* to thee that thou 
bypbef hi ]?e poljien. ac shouldest possess them ; nor 
J>a heopencunban ^inj J>e does it belong to them that 
pmt jecynbe. naep faep they should follow thee. But 
eop]7lican :• the heavenly things, they are 

natural to thee ; not these 
earth-like ones. 
Dap eopjjlican paeptmap " The earthly fruits are 
pint jepceapene netenum made for animals to subsist 

u 
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to anblipene. ^ }?a populb on ; and the riches of the 
pelan fynt jej-ceapene ro world are made to deceive 
bij-pice })am monniim ]>e those men that are like ani- 
beo]? neatrenum jelice. f mals ; that are unrighteous 
beo]? unpihtpij^e "J unje- and insatiable. To these 
metpaej-te. tro }>am hi eac they also oftenest come, 
becuma]? optropt. 

Gip J>u Jionne^aet je- "If thou wilt then' have 
met habban pille. "j 'Sa this moderation, and wilt 
nyb }>eappe pitan pille. know what necessity re- 
Jjonneip^aetntete^Ibpync quires; this is, that meat 
^ cla]?ap anb tol to ppel- and drink and clothes, and 
curti cpaepte ppelce J?u tools for such craft as thou 
cunne f Se ip jecynbe *] knowest, are natural to thee, 
f J?e ip piht to habbenne. and are what it is right for 
hpelc pjiemu ip ®e f J?ast thee to have. What ad- 
fu pilnije fippa anbpeap- vantage is it to thee that 
bena jep«lJ?aopep3emet. thou shouldest desire these 
J>onne hie na]?eji ne majon temporal riches above mea- 
ne J?in jehelpan. ne heopa sure, when they can neither 
pelppa. On ppif e ly tlon help thee nor themselves ? 
hiepa baep)? peo jecynb With very little of them 
jenoj. on ppa miclum heo hath nature enough : with 
haep}? jenoj ppa pe aep. so much she has enough, as 
pppa^con. Gip J?u heope we before mentioned. K 
mape pelept. o}?ep tpeja thou usest more of them, 
o^^e hit ]>e bepa)>. o^'Se one of these two things hap- 
hit ]>e J?eah unpynpum bi)?. pens : either they hurt thee, 
o^Be unjetepe o^^e ppe- or they are unpleasant. In- 
cenhc call f J?u nu opep convenient or dangerous is 
jemet bept. Gip })u nu all that thou now doest be- 
opep jemet itpt. o\>]>e yond moderation. If thou 
bpincpt. o^^e cla}?a fe ma eatest now, or drinkest, im- 
on hasprt ]?onne ]>u fuppe. moderately ; or hast more 
peo opepmjbe pupj^ o^^e clothes on than thouneedest, 
to pape. o^'Se to plasttan. the excess becomes to thee 
oS^e to unjepipenum. either sorrow or nauseous, 
o'S^e to plio. or unsuitable or dangerous. 

nip Jju nu penpvfte ^* If thou thinkest that 
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punbojiltce jepela hpelc extraordinary apparel be any 
peop]?mynb pe. fonne h«nour,"then I assert theho- 
telle ic )ja peop)?mynb ]>2l nour to belong to the work- 
pyphran ]?e hie pophte. man who wrought it, and 
nsej* na fe. pe pyphta ij* not to thee. The workman 
Gob. ]>2ey cpaept ic faep is God, Avhose skill I. praise, 
hepi^e on. in it. 

Penpt fu ]?a5t j*eo men- " Thinkest thou that a 
jio ]?mpa monna }?e maeje great company of servants 
bon jej^aelijne. nepe nepe. will make thee happy ? Not 
acjiphieypelepmt.^onne so, not so. But if they be 
pmt hie ]>e pleolicpan *] evil, then are they more dan - 
jej^picnepulpan jehaepb gerous to thee ; and more 
Jjonne jenaepb. popj^am troublesome, if bound to 
ypele Jjejnap beo^ pymle thee, than if thou hadst them 
heopa, hlapopbep pienb. not, because evil M6g-/2^ will 
Gip hi ]?onne jobe beo]? ^ always be their lord's ene^ 
hiapopb holbe *] untpi- mies. If they be good and 
pealbe hu ne beo)) f )7onne faithful to their lord, and not 
heopa jobep. naep J^inep. of double mind — How! Is 
hu miht ]?u J?onne ]>e aj- not this their virtue? it is not 
man heopa job. jip J?u thine. How canst thou then 
nu J?aep jilppt. hu ne possess their virtue? If thou 
jilppt J?u J)onne heop^ now gloriest in this — How ! 
jobep. naep ^inep:- Dost thou not glory in their 

^(fr. Boet. p. 25 & 26. merit ? It is not thine;" 


13. On Power. 

Se anpealb nasppe ne Power is never a good, 
bij? job. butron pe job pie unless he be good that has 
J^e hme hsebbe. J?eah hit it; and that is the good of 
bij? ^aep monnep job. nap the man, not of the power. 
^Sep anpealbep. Gip pe an- If powef be goodness, why 
* pealb job h\\. pop)?am hit then is it that no man by his 
bi^. fast te nan man pop dominion can come to the 

u2 ^ 
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hif picenecymStocpaep- virtues, and to merit? but 
turn. "J to mebemnejfjre, by his virtues and merit he 
Ac pop hijr cpgeptum ^ comes to dominion and 
pop hip mebumneppe he power. Thus no ipan is 
cym)? to pice tJ to an- better for his power ; but if 
pealbe. ^y ne hi\> nan mon he be good, it is from his 
pop hip anpealbe na \>e be- virtues that he is good. 
tepe.ac pop hip cpseptum From his virtues he becomes 
he beo]? job ip he 30b h\]>. worthy of power, if he be 
^ pop hir cpaeptum he worthy of it. 
bra anpealbep yeoj\]>e. jip 
he hip peop]?e bi)>. 

Leopnia)? pop))am pip- Learn therefore wisdom ; 
bom. ^ fonne je hme je- and when you have learned 
leopnob haebben; ne pop- it, do not neglect it. I tell 
hojia]? hine fonne. Donne you then without any doubt, 
pecje ic eop buton aslcum that by that you may come 
tpeon. f je majon })uph to power, though you should 
hmebecuman toanpealbe. not desire the power. You 
J?eah je no })£ep anpealbep need not be solicitous about 
ne pilnijan. Ne ))uppon power, nor strive after it. 
je no hojian on ^am an- If you be wise and good, it 
pealbe. ne him aeptep will follow you, though you 
Jjpinjan. jip je pipe bij> ^ should not wish it. 
jobe. he pile poljian eop. 
J>eah je hip no ne pilnian. 
^Ifr. Boet.p.Sl kZ2. 


14. On King Alfred^ s Principles of Government. 

Gala I/epceabpipnep. O Reason! thou know- 
hpaet^u paptf menaeppe est that covetousness, and 
peo jitpunj ^ peojemaejf the possession of this earthly 
^ippep eop^lican anpeal- power, I did not well like, 
bep pop pel ne licobe. ne nor strongly desired at all 
ic eallep pop ppife ne this earthly kingdom, except 
jipnbe fippep eop]?lican oh ! I desired materials for 
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jiicej". buton la ic pilnobe the work that I was com- 
Jjeah anbpeopcej" to ]?am manded to do. This was 
peojace J?e me beboben pae J- that I might unfractiously 
to pyjicanne. f paj- f ic and becomingly steer and 
unppacoblice ^ jepij^en- rule the power that was com- 
lice mihte fteopan ^ pec- mitted to me — What! thou 
can })one anpealb J?e me knowest that no man may 
bepaept psep. KSpaet ^u know any craft nor rule^ or 
papt f nan mon ne maej steer any power, without 
nasnne cpaept cy^an, ne tools and materials. There 
naenne anpealb peccan are materials for every craft, 
ne ptiopan butum tolum withdut which a man cannot 
^ anbpeopce. f bi^ aelcep work in that craft, 
cpaeptep anbpeopc f mon 
^one cpaept buton pypcan 
ne maej. 

DaetbiJ)J)onnecynm3ep These are the materials 
peopc anbpeopc "j hip tol of a king's work, and his 
mib to picpianne. f he tools to govern with, that he 
haebbe hip lanb pull man- have his lands fully peopled ; 
nob. he pceal haebban je- that he should have prayer- 
bebmen. ^ p^pbrnen. ^ men, and army-men, and 
peopcmen. Dpagt})upapt work-men. What! thou 
J^aette butan ^ipum to- knowest that without these 
lum nan c]^nm3 hip cpaept tools no king may show his 
ne maej cy^an. skill. 

Daet ip eac hip anb- These are also his mate- 
peopc. file habban pceal rials, that with these tools he 
to ^am tolum J?am J?pim should have provision for 
jepeppcipum bipipte. f ip these three classes ; and 
J?onne heopa bipipt lanb their provision then is, land 
to bujianne. ^ Jipta. 'j to inhabit, and gifts, and 
paepnu. *] mete, *] ealo. ^ weapons, and meat, and ale, 
claj^ap. "j je hpaet ]?aep J>e and clothes, and what else 
J)a )>pe ^epeppcipap beho- that thesethree classes need; 
piajy. ne maej he butan fi- nor -can he without these 
pum J?ap tol jehealban. keep hts tools ; nor without 
ne butan J?ipum tolum these tools can he work any 
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nan fajia fanjapypcan J?e of those things that it is 
him beboben ip to pyji- commanded him to do. 
cenne. 

Foji ]>)r ic pilnobe anb- For this purpose I desired 
peopcej' Jjone anpealb mib materials to govern that 
to jepeccenne. f mme power with, that ray skill 
cpaeptajT *] anpealb ne and power might not be 
pupbe popjipen *] popho- given up and concealed, 
len. pop]?am aelc cpaept *] But every virtue and every 
a^lc anpealb bij? pona pop- power will soon become 
ealbob *] popppu5ob. jip oldened and silenced if they 
he bi]7 ' butan pipbome. be without wisdom. There* 
popj^ara ne maej non mon fore no man can bring forth 
naenne cpaept popj^bpin- any virtue without wisdom : 
jan butan pipbome. pop- hence whatsoever is done 
f am ]?e ppa hpaet ppa J?uph through folly, man can never 
bypije jebon bi'S. ne maej make that to be virtue, 
hit mon naeppe to cpaepte 
jepecan. 

Dat ip nu hpa^opt to This I can now most truly 
pecjanne. f ic pilnobe say, that I have desired to 
peopfpullice to libbanne live worthily while I lived, 
fa hpile ]?e ic lipebe. *] and q/ier my life to leave to 
35ptep minum hpe )?am the men that should be after 
monnum to laepanne. aep- me a remembrance in good 
tep me paepen jein^nb on works. 
jobum peopccum:. 

^Ifr. Boet.p,36k37. 


15. Virtue better than Fame. 

Jipaet popptob f dnne What then has it profited 

am beteptuni mannum. the best men that have been 

je aep up paepon. f hi ppa before us, that they so very 

ppi])e pilnobon ^p ?tielan much desired this idle glory, 

3ilpep;j]?aephhpanaBptep and this fame after their 
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heopa bea]?e. o^Se hpaet death ; or what will it profit 
popj-tent hit ]?am J?e nu those who now exist ? 
pnbon. 

Dy paepe aelcum men There is more need to 
mape ®eapp f he pilnobe every man that he should 
j^obpa cpaepta. fonne desire good qualities than 
leaf ep hlipan. Jipaet haep^ false fame. What willhe 
he aet: ]?am hlifan. aeptep have from that fame, after 
>aep licl^oman jebale ^ the separation of the body 
>aepe paple. J2u ne piton and the soul.^ How! do we 
pe f ealle men lichomlice not know, that all men die 
ppeltaj?. tl )>eah peo papj bodily, and yet their souls 
bi^ libbenbe. Ac f eo papl will be living ? But the soul 
paep)? ppi]?e ppeolice to departs very free-like to 
heoponuin. fonne f mob heaven. Then the mind 
him.pelpum jepita bif will itself be a witness of 
Gobep pillan : — -Alfred's God's will. 
Boet. p. 42. 

16. King Alfred's Ideas of the System of Nature. 

An Sceppenb ip buton One Creator is beyond 
selcum tpeon. "j pe ip eac any doubt; and he is al|p. 
Pealbenb heoponep "j eop- the governor of heaven and 
J?an ^ ealpa jepceapta je- earth, and of all creatures 
pepenlicpa 'j eac unjepe- visible and invisible. This 
penlicpa. f ip Gob /Plmih- is God Almighty. All things 
tij. ®am]?eopiaj? ealle fa ]?e serve him that serve thee j 
|7eopia]?. je ]?a J?e cunnon, both those that know thee, 
je fa fe ne cunnon. je fa and those that do not know 
7e hit piton f hie him thee; both they which un- 
^eopiaf. je fa fe hit ny- derstand that they serve 
ton. Se ilca^epette una- him, and they which do not 
penbenblicne pibo. *] f ea- perceive it. The same hath 
pap. "j eac jecynbelice appointed unchangeable laws 
pibbe eallum hijrjepceap- and customs, and also a na- 
tum fa fahe pol^e. "j ppa tural harmony among all his 
lanje ppa he polbe. fa nu creatures, that they should 
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j-culon ptanban to po- now stand in the world as 
pulbe. he hath willed, and as long 

as he wills. 

Dajla unjrtiUena je- The motion of all active 
f ceapta ptypinj ne maej creatures cannot be stilled, 
no peop}>an jertilleb. ne nor even altered from their 
eac onpenb op ^am pyne course, and from the ar- 
^ op }>aejie enbebypbneppe rangement which is provided 
J?e him jepet ip. ac pean- for them. But he hath 
pealba hasp)? ealle hip je- power over all his creatures ; 
fceapta ppa mib hipbpible and, as with his bridle, con- 
bepanjene. tl jctojene. *] fioes, restrains, and adrao- 
jemanobe ppa f hi nau)?ep nishes them ; so that they 
ne jeptiUan ne mo ton. ne can neither be still, nor more 
eac ppi^op ptypian. J>onne strongly stir, than the space 
he him ))aet jepum hip of his ruling reins peroiits. 
pealble^epep topoplaet. The Almighty God hath so 
Spahasp^ pe aelmihtijaGob coerced all his creatures with 
jeheajjopabe ealle hip je- his dominion, that each of 
j-ceapta mib hip anpealbe. them striveth against the 
J>aet heopa aelc pin^ pi^ other; and yet is so wreathed 
o)?ep.^ anb J?eah ppae^e^ with it, that they may not 
okep f hie ne moton to- slide away from each other, 
j-lupan. ac biS jepeppbe but are turned again to that 
ept to J?am ilcan pyne ]>e same couFse that they ran 
hie aep upnon. before. 

Anb j-pa peopJ?a^ ept Thus will it be again re- 
jeebnipabe. ppa hi hit pa- newed. Thus he varies it, 
jia^ f ISa pijjeppeapban that although the elements 
jepceapta aejfep je hie of a contrary kind contend 
betpux him pinna^. je eac betwixt themselves, yet they 
paepte pibbe betpux him also had a firm peace toge- 
healba^. Sp^ nu pyp ther. Thus . do fire and 
be'8'Jpaetep.^paB^eop^e. water, now, and r sea and 
tJ manej^a o))pa jepceapta. earth, and many other sub- 
J?e beo'^ a ppa unje^paepa stances. They will always 
betpux him ppa ppa hi be as discordant among 
]}eo^. ^ )?eah he beoS ppa themselves, as they are now; 
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jefpaepa faette no f an f and yet they are so harmo- 
hi majon jepepan beon. nized^that they can not only 
ac fy pujiJ?op f heopa be companions, but this fur- 
r upturn nan bu ton o]7pum ther happens, that indeed 
neon ne maej. Ac a j-ceal none can exist without the 
Jjaet pi^eppeapbe f o^ep rest. The one contrariety 
pifeppeapbe jemetjian. for ever restrains the other 

contrariety. 
Spa nu haep^ p aelmih- So the Almighty God 
teja Gob fpife jef ceab- has most wisely and perti- 
pij-licCjfpi^elimphceje- riently established the suc- 
pet f jeppixle eallum hip cessive changes of all things, 
jepceaptum. Spa nu lenc- Thus now spring and bar- 
ren "j haeppept.on lencten vest. In spring things grow : 
hit jpep^. anb on hsep- in harvest they become yel- 
pept hit pealpa^. tJ ept low. Again, summer and 
pumep ^ pintep. on pu- winter. In summer it is 
mepa hit biS peapm. anb warm, and in winter cold, 
on pmtpa cealb. Spa eac So the sun bringeth light 
pio punne bpinj^ leohte days, and the moon enlight- 
bajap. "i re mona hht on ens the night, through the 
niht.fupnJ^aepilcanGobep same Deity's might. So the 
miht. Se ilea poppypn'S same power admonishes the 
)7depas pae f heo ne mot sea, that it must not over- 
J)one jjeoppcpolb opep- step the threshold of the 
ptaeppan jraepe eop}?an. earth. But he hath appoint- 
Ac he haepS heopa meapce ed its boundaries, that it 
rpa jepette. f hie ne mot may not extend its limits 
heope meapce jebpaeban over the quiet earth, 
opep )?a ptillan eop]?an. 

CDib )?am ilcan jepece By the same government 
ip jepeaht ppi}?e anhc je- is the like interchange di- 
ppixle ))aBp plobep "j J^aep rected of the flood and the 
ebban ^a jepetenep ]?a he ebb. He permits this ap- 
laet ptanban }7a hpile ]>e he pointment to stand as long 
pile. Ac ]?onne aep f>e he as he wills it. But then, if 
f jepealblejjep poplaet ever he should let go the 
J>apa bpibla. J>e he J?a je- reins of those bridles witlv 
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jrceapta nu mib jebjiib- which he has now restrained 
lobe haep^. f jreo pijyep- his creations, the contrariety, 
peapbnep J?e pe asji ymbe of which we have before 
j-ppaecon. jip he ^a last spoken, if he were to allow 
toplupan. f onne pojilae- it to escape, would destroy 
ta% hi Jia jTibbe ]7e hi nu the peace that he now main- 
healba^. "i pin^ heopa aelc tains. Each of them would 
on oJ?eji aeptep hip aje- contend with tha other after 
num pillan. "j poplaeta'B his own will, and lose their 
heopa jepepjiaebenne. "i combination, and destroy all 
pojibo^ ealne J^ypne mib- this world, and bring them- 
baneapb. ^ peopJ?a^ him- selves to nothing. The same 
pelpe to nauhte. Se ilea God combines people in 
Gob jepej^ mib ppeonb- friendship together, and as- 
pasbenne pole tojaebepe. sociates their families with 
tl pin hijpcipap jeparana^ purer love. He unites friends 
mib claenlicpe lupe.. De andcompanions, so that they 
jejaebepa^ ppmb "j jepe-* truly retain their peace and 
pan f hie jetpeoplice attachment. How happy 
heopa pibbe "j heopa ppe- would mankind be from this, 
onbpasbennehealbaJ?.6ala if their minds were as riglit 
f tre ^ip moncyn paepe je- and as established, and as 
paelij.jip heopa mob paepe wellordered, as those of other 
ppa pihc, -j ppa jeptate- . creatures are ! 
lob. ^ ppa jeenbebypb. 
ppa ppa ^a o]?pe jepceapta 
pmbon: — Boei. p. 45 &46. 


17. On Tf^isdom. 

Pipbom ip pe hehpta Wisdom is the highest 
cpaepr. ^ pe haep^ on him virtue, and he hath in him 
peopep oj^pe cpaeprap four other virtues. One of 
J)apa ip an paeppcipe. o|?ep these is prudence ; another, 
metjunj. J^pibbe ip ellen. moderation ; the third is 
peop|?e pihtrpipnep. Se courage ; the fourth is rigb- 
pipbom jebe^ hip lupi- teousness. Wisdom maketh 
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enbaj- pijre. tt peopJ?e. tJ those that love it wise, and 
jemetpaej-te. ^ ^ejjylbije. worthy, and constant, and 
tl jiihcpij-e. "i aslcef jobej^ patient, and righteous, and 
J>eapaf he jepyllS %one ^e with every good habit iilleth 
hine lupaB. him that loveth it. 

Daet ne majon bon J^a They cannot do this who 

?e j7one anpealb habba^ have the power of this world ; 

iiyye pojiulbe ne majon nor can they give any virtue 

II naenne cjiaept popjipan from their wealth to those 

J?am ])e hme lupia^ op who love them, if they have 

hiopa pelan. jijt hi hme on it not in their nature. From 

heopa jecynbe nabba^. this it is evident, that the 

Be Jjam ip ppij^e ppeotrol f powerful in this world's 

fa pican on §am populb- wealth have no appropriiate 

pelan nabba^ naenne pun- virtue from it ; but their 

bop cpaept. Ac him bi^ wealth comes to them from 

pe pela utane cumen. "i he without, and they can have 

ne maej utane nauht aj- nothing from^ithout which 

nep habban.— ^o^/. p. 60. is their own. 


18. The Natural Equality of Mankind^. 

JSpaet ealle men hasp- What ! all men had a like 
bon jehcne ppuman. pop- beginning, because they all 
])am hi ealle coman op came from one father and 
anura paebep "j op anpe one mother. They all are 
mebep. ealle hi beo^ jit yet born alike. This is no 
jelice acennebe. nip f nan wonder ; because God alone 
punbop. popj^am ^e an is the father of all creatures. 
Gob ip psebep eallpa je- He made them all, and go- 
pceapta. popfam he hi verns all. He gave us the 
ealle jepceop ^ ealpa pelt, sun's light, and the inoon, 
Se pelj> )?aepe punnan and placed all the stars. He 
leoht. "j §am monan. 'j created men on the earth. 


* See the substance of this extract in Saxon Poetry, by king Al- 
fred, Praxis, 24» 
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ealle tunjla jej^t. J3e He has connected together 
jej^ceop men on eopj^an. the soul and the hody by his 
jeja^epobe ^a faula ^ power, and made all men 
^one lichoman mib hiy equally noble in their first 
J?am anpealbe.^j ealle merin nature, 
jej'ceop emn ae)?ele on 
Saepe ppuman jecynbe. 

jSpi opepmobije je Why then do ye arrogate 
^onne opep o)?pe men overother men for your birth 
poj4 eoppum jebypbum without works? Now you 
buton anpeopce. nu ^e can find none unnoble. But 
nanne ne ma^on metan all are equally noble, if you 
unaB)?elne. ac ealle pmt will think of your first crea- 
emn ae^ele. jip je piUa^ tion and the Creator, and 
Jjone ppuman pceapt je- afterwards of your own nati'- 
}7encan. ^ ^one Scippenb. vity. Yet the right nobility 
^ pi])fan eoppep aelcep is in the mind. It is. not in 
acennebnerpe. Ac J?a the flesh, as we said before. 
pyht asjjelo bi^ on J?am But every man that is at all 
mobe.naBpon))ampl«pce. subjected to his vices, for- 
ppa ppa pe sep paebon. Ac sakes his Creator and his 
aelc mon ^ allunja un- first creation, and his nobi- 
bepj^eobeb bi^S unj?eapum. lity; and thence becomes 
poplaet hip pceppenb. ^ more ignoble than if he were 
hip ppuman pceapt. ^ hip not nobly born, 
asjjelo.'j ^onan p^p^ ana^- 
felab o^ f he pyp^ unae- 
fele: — Boei* p. 67. 


19. King Al/recTs Philosophical Address to the Xieity. 

Gala Dpyhten. hu mi- O Lord ! how gi*eat and 

eel tl hu punbeplic J?u how wonderful art thou! 

eapB. ])u J?e ealle fine je- Thou ! that all thy creatures 

pceapta. jepepenlice tJ eac visible and also invisible 

unjepepenlice.punbeplice hast wonderfully made, and 

^epceope tJ jepceabpiplice wisely dost govern. ..Thou ! 

heopa peltpt. ^u J?e tiba who the courses of time, 
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f!pam mibbaneapbej* ppu- from the beginning of the 
man o]f ^one enbe enbe- 'world to the end, hast esta- 
bypblice jej-ertejt:. ypz blished in such order, that 
f te hi aej^ep je poji^ from thee they all proceed, 
papaS. 3e eptcuma^. J>u and to thee return. Thou! 
}>e ealle ^a unptiUan je- that all moving creatures 
pceapta to J?mum piUan stirrest to thy will, whilst 
aptypapt. 'j ^u pelp pimle thou thyself remainest ever 
ptiUe anb unapenbeblic tranquil and unchangeable, 
feuphpunaptr. 

Fop}?amf e nan mihtijpa Hence none exists mightier 
|?e nip. ne nan J>m jehca. than thou art : none like 
ne J)e nan neob^eapp ne thee. No necessity has 
laepbe topypcanne.f f ^u taught thee to make what 
pophtept ac mib J>mum thou hast made; but of thine 
a^enumpillan'jmibj^mum own will, and by thine own 
ajenum anpealbe bu ealle power, thou hast created all 
^mj jepophtrept. %eah 'Su things. Yet thou hast no 
heopa nanep ne bej^oppte. need of any. 

Sfi\>e punbeplic ip f je- Most wonderful is the na- 
cynb J?mep jobep popf am- ture of thy goodness ; for it 
J>e hit ip call an. ^u ^ ^in is all one, thou and thy 
jobnep. f job na uton cu- goodness. Good comes not 
men to J?e. ac hit ip ^m from without to thee ; but 
ajen. ac call f pe jobep it is thine own, and all that 
habba)> on J?ippe populbe. we have of good in this 
f up ip uton cumen. f ip world, and that is coming to 
ppom ]>e. nseppt J?u nanne us from without, proceeds 
anban to nanum J^inje. from thee. Thou hast no 

envy towards any thing. 

Fop])amJ}e nan cpasp- None therefore is more 
tijpa ip ^onne \>u. ne nan skillful than thou art. No 
j)\n jelica. popj^am ]>u ealle one is like thee ; because 
job mib ])mep anep je- thou hast conceived and 
feahte jejjohtept ^ je- made all good from thine 
pophtept. Ne bipnobe J?e own thought. No man has 
nan man. popj^am ^e nan given thee a pattern ; for 
asp J^e naep. fapa J?e auht none of these things existed 
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p^^e nauht pojihte. Ac before thee, to create any 
J>u ealle J^inj jepojihteft thing or not. But thou 
fpi>e jobe -j fpi>e pa^ hast created all things very 
jepe. ^ ]>u jrelp eapt f good and very fair ; and 
behjrte 30b tJ f F^X^p- thou thyself art the highest 
cf te. and the fairest good. 

Spa j-pa J?u j-elp je- As thou thyself didst con- 
7ohtej-c. J?u jepojihtej^ ceive, so hast thou made this 
npne mibban jeapb. tJ hip world ; and thou rulest it as 
pelft ppa ppa. Su pilt. ^ thou dost will ; and thou 
J>u pelp baslpt call job ppa distributest thyself all good 
ppa Su . pilt. ^ ealle je- as thou pleasest. Thou hast 
pceapta ]?u jepceope him made all creatures alike, or 
jehce. tl eac on pumum in some things unlike, but 
^injum unjelice. ^eah ]>u thou hast named them with 
^a ealle jepceapta ane one name. Thou hast named 
naman jenembe. ealle J^u them collectively, and called 
nembept: tojaebepe anb them the world. Yet this 
hete pojiulb. ^ J^eah ^one single name thou hast divided 
anne noman ^u tobael- into four elements. One of 
bept on peopep jepceapta. these is earth ; another, water ; 
an j^.aepa ip eop}?e. o%ep the third, air; the fourth, 
paetep. ppibbe lypt. fire. To each of these thou 
peopp]?e ):yp. aelcum fapa hast established his own se* 
%u jepettept hip ajene parate position ; yet each is 
punbepptope. "J f eah aelc classed with the other ; and 
ip pi)? oj^pe jenemneb. 'J so harmoniously bound by 
pibpumlice jebunben mib thy commandment, that 
)7inum bebobe. ppa f none of them intrudes on 
heopa nan oj^pep meapce the limits of the other. The 
ne opepeobe. ^ pe cyle cold striveth with the heat, 
jefpopobe pip Sa haeto. 'j and the wet with the dry. 
f paet pi}) Bam bpyjium. The nature of the earth and 
eop]?an jecynb ^ paetepep water is to be cold. The 
ip cealb. pie eojip ip bp^je earth is dry and cold ; the 
tl cealb. *] f paetrep paet water wet and cold. The 
^ cealb. pie lypt Bonne ip air then is called either cold, 
jenemneb ^ hio ip asjj^ep or wet, or warm ; nor is this 
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jecealb.jepaet.jepeapm. a wonder, because it is made 
nip hit nan punbup. pop- in the middle, between the 
J?amJ?e hio ip jepceapen dry and the cold earth, and 
on J?am mible betpux the hot fire. The fire is the 
^aepe bpyjan *] ^aepe uppermost of all this world's 
cealban eop^an. *] ]?am ha- creations, 
tan pype. f pyp ip ype- 
mept opep eallum J^ippura 
populb jepceaptum. 

Punboplic ip f ])\n je- Wonder-like is thy plan, 
]>eaht. f ]>u hasppt aej|?ep which thou hast executed, 
je bon. je ^a jepceapta both that created things 
jemaeppobe betpux him. should have limits between 
je eac j^menjbe ]?a bpi- them, and also be inter- 
jan eop^an "J ^a cealban mingled ; the dry and cold 
unbep J)am cealban pae- earth under the cold and wet 
tepe tJ f paetan. f ^aet water, so that ^he soft and 
hnepce ^ plopenbe paetep flowing water should have a 
haebbe plop on |?aspe floor on the firm earth, be- 
paeptaneop^an.pop]?am]?e cause itcannot of itself stand, 
hitne maejonhimpelpum But the earth preserves it, 
jeptanban. Ac peo eopj^e and absorbs a portion, and by 
hit belt anb be pumum thus imbibing it the ground 
baele ppilj^. *1 popJ>am is watered till it grows and 
pype heo bij> jeleht f hio blossoms, and brings forth 
gpep]? *] blep]? anb pept- fruits. But if the water did 
maf bpmj]?. pop]?am jip f not thus moisten it, the 
paetep hi ne je]?paenbe. earth would be dried up, and 
^onne bpu^obe hio ^ driven away by the windiike 
pupbe tobpipen mib ]jam dust and ashes, 
pmbe ppa ppa bupt oS^e 
axe. 

Ne mihte nanpuht lib- Nor could any living crea- 
benbep^aepeeopjjanbpu- ture enjoy the earth, or the 
can. ne J^aep paetepep. ne water, or any earthly thing, 
on nau]?pum eapbijan pop for the cold, if thou didst 
cile. gip Jjuhihpaethpeju- not a little intermix it with 
nm^a pij> pyp ne jemenj- fire. Wonderful the skill 
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beft. punboplice cpaept« with which thou hast ordered 
J)u hit haepf t jef ceapen that the fire should not bum 
f f p^p ne popbsBpnJ? f the water and the earth. It 
paetep ^ ^a eop^an* nu hit is now mingled with both, 
jemenjeb if j>ip aejj^ep. Nor, again, can the water 
ne ept f pastep anb j-eo and the earth entirely extin- 
eop]?e eallunja ne abpaef c- guish the fire. The water's 
e]> f pyp. faep paetepep own country is on the earth, 
ajnu cy^ if on eop]?an. ^ and also in the air, and again 
eac on l^pte. ^ ept bupan above the sky: but the fire's 
J)am pobopc. Ac ^aep own place is over all the vi- 
pypep ajen ptebe ip opep sible creatures of the world ; 
eallum populb jepceapt- and though it is mingled 
um jepepenlicum. ^ J^eah with all the elements, yet it 
hit ip jemenjeb pij> ealle cannot entirely overcome 
jepceapta. ^ ^eah ne maej any of them ; because it has 
na«e J)apa jepceapta eal- not the leave of the Al- 
lun^a opcuman. popj^am- mighty. 
J?e hit neap]? leape ^aep 
/Glmihtijan. 

Sio eopj^e ^onne ip he- The earth, then, is heavier 
pijpe ^ ^iccpe Jjonne oj^pa and thicker than the other 
jepceapta. popjjam hio ip elements, because it is lower 
nioJ?op ^pnne aenij oj^pu than any other, except the 
jepceapt buton J^am po- sky. Hence the sky is every 
bope. popj^ara pe pobop day on its exterior; yet it 
hinehsepbaelcebaejutane no where more approaches 
Seah he hipe napep ne je- it, but in every place it is 
nealaece. on aelcepe ptope equally nigh both above and 
he ip hipe emn neah. je below, 
upan. je neoj^on. 

/eic ^apa jepceapta. Each of the elements that 
jfe pe jepypn aep ymbe we formerly spoke about has 
pppaecon.haepj^hipajenne its own station apart ; and 
eapb on punbpon. 'j ^eah though each is mingled with 
ip aelc pi^ oJ?ep jemenjeb. the other, so that none of 
pop]?amj7e nan Sapa je- theni can exist without the 
pceSipta ne maej bion bu- other, yet they are not per- 
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ton o}jepjie, ^eah hio un-.,ceptible .Within the rest* 
l^pcocol pe . on I ^dtpe Thus water . and! earth : are 
o}?eppe. fpa j-pji nu paetfep >ery difficult to^be aeen, or 
If rjeojipe pint fpij>e cap- to be comprehended by un^ 
poJ>e to jeceonne o^^e to. wise menj in fire, and. yei 
onjitonAe by^pjum mon- they are. there with coinmiu*' 
num on pype. ^ fpa ]?eah gled^ So is also the fire in 
hi pnt J?aBp pi]? jemenjbe. stcNnes and water . very diffi-^ 
ppaipe^ic \>asj\ pypon^am cult to be perceived; but it 
ptanum ^ on j^^ra paetepe. . is there, 
ppije eappoJ> hape. ac .hit 
ip^eab )>apa. . 

Du gebunbe ^ jifjx mib . Thou bindest fire with 
ppijje unabinbenblicum very indissoluble chains, that 
pacentum f hit n^ maajj it may not go to. its own sta« 
cuman to hip a^num .tron, which is the mightiest 
eapbe.f ip to j^am meeptan ^fire that exists above us ; lest 
pypeSe opep up ip. J>ylaep it should abandon the earth, 
hit poplaetej^a eop^an. rj andallother creatures should 
ealle o]jpe jepceapta a- be destroyed ^ from extreme 
ppinba^ pop unjemeth- cold, in case it should wholly 
cum cyle. jip hiteallunga depart, 
ppom jepite. 

Du jeptajjolabept eop- Thou hast most, wonder- 
J>an ppij^e punboplice tJ fully and firmly established 
psepthce f hio ne belt on the earth, so that it halts on 
nanehealpe. neonnanum no side, and stands on no 
eop])lic )Jin5e ne ptent. ne earthly thing ; but all earth*^ 
nanpuht\eop|)hcep hi ne liKe things it Holds, that they 
healt. f hio ne pije. "j nip cannot leave it* Nor is it 
hipe. %onne e}>jie to peal- easier to them to fall off 
lanne op bune , ^onne downwards than upwards, 
up.. 

Du eac/ ]>q. J^piepealban > Thou also stirrest the 
papla on jej^paepum hmum threefold soul in accordant 
pt:y pept. ppa f Jxaepe paple limbs, so that thexe is no 
fylaeppe ne by J? on ^am less of that soul in the lea&t 
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IflSftan pnjjie. %e oa eal- finger thait in idl Uie body, 
kim jiaro hchoman. foji %i By this I know thfit the soyl 
le c]i«^ f pfi ppul paspe is threefold, be^aus? philpso- 
Jxpiopt alb; pop]?9m))e u]>^ ph^rs^ say thai it bath three 
lafan fec^aj) ^ h^o haehbe natures. One of Uiese na« 
VniO'^eoynb. an.Vajta je- tnres is, that It demies ; aa« 
cyi^ba If f heo bi]) pilnv^ other^thatiitbeeomes angry; 
j^enbe. o])ep. f haa bij^ iyi-» the third, that It is ratioimK 
fidnbe^^pibbeji^thiobi]} Two of these natures ani* 
jej-ceabpif. trpa %ajia ^e-^ mals possess the same as 
cynbu habba]? netenu. jrpa men: one is desire, the othei 
j*ame jrpa men. oj^eji Sapa is anger. But maft alone 
tp^ptlnuss^.o^^epipipirun^. has reason^, no oth^ crea* 
Ml ]r» mon ana. hm^jf ^e^ tuce hiis it* Heaae he- hath 
fOGobpif nef fe« nallef nan excelled all earUily ereatuns 
9l&pvL ^ef eeapt. Ydp^i he in theught and uoderstand* 
hia»jp}:i opep]7Ui^eii eaUe^ ing; because reason shall 
eop)?bcaai jefceapta mib govern bqthdedive and wrath. 
Sej^eahte ^ aiib anbj^ite. It is the distinguislung virtue 
popjiampcojefceabpifnep of the soul, 
rceal pealban ae^^^P S^ 
%aBpe pilnunja ge . Y^y 
yppep. popJ?am hio ip p]^n- _ 
bi&|khc xp9^jx ^«pe paple. 

Spa ]ni ^epceope J>a Thou bait 90 -madte the 
piple f hio fceolbe ealne soul, that slie should always 
pej5 hpeappian on hipe revolve upon herscdf^ as all 
pelpne. ppa fpa eall }>ef thiaskyturneth^orasawhed 
poibop hpepp^. o$%e ppa r<^ round, inquiring about 
ppahpemonhpepp}»; jrmea^ her Creator or hecself^ or 
2^enbe ymb hipe pceop* abcnit the creatures of the 
penb. o^^e ymbe hi pclpe. earth. When she inquireth 
o^^e ymbe Sap eopj^lican about her Creator, she rises 
gepceapta. Sonne hio above herself; when she 
]>oiine ymbe hipe pcip-^ searches into herself, then 
penb pmea]?. Sonne biS she is within her^lf; and 
hio opep hipe pelppe. Ac she becomes below herself 
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]}onne hio ^mbe hi jpelpe when she loyeseartfaly things, 

f*inea%v $onne bi% hio on and wonders at them. 

hipe felppe. Anb unbep 

hijie jrclppe hio h\]> J>onne. 

Sonne heo lupab )>ap eopj?- 

hcan J^inj. *J %ajia pun- 

bpa]j. 

Dpaetjju Dpihtren pop- Thou, Q Lord! wilt grant 
jeape ]7am f aplum eapt) on the soul a ^welling in the 
hioponum. ^ him ]>asp heavens, and wilt endow it 
jippt peopJ?Iice jipa. eel- there with worthy gifts, to 
cepe be hipe jeeapnunje. every one according to thdr 
^ jebept f he pcmaj? ppijje deserts. Thou wilt make it 
beophte. ^ ^eah ppij?e to shine very bright^ and yet 
aiipthce biphtu. pume with brightness very varions; 
be^phcop. pume unbyph- some more splendidly, some 
top. ppa pp^ pc<?Qppan. less bright, as the stars are, 
ask be hip 3eeapn u n^a. each according to his earning. 

Ijpat )>u Dpihcen je- Thou, OLord! gatherest 
^asDepapt %a hioponlicon the heaven-like souls, ^nd 
papla ^ xSa eop]jlican licho- the earth-like bodies ; an4 
man.'j hion^ippepopulbe thou minglest them in this 
jemenjept ppa ppa hi world, so that they come hi- 
ppom ^e hibep comon. ther from thee, and to thee 
ppa hi eac to %e hionan again from hence aspire, 
punbia]?. Du pylbept J^ap Thou hast filled the earth 
eopj'an mib mipthcum with animals of various kinds, 
C]f npenum netena. ^ hi and then sowed it with dif- 
p]>J?an apeope miptlicum ferent seeds of trees and 
paebe tpeopa 'j pypta. herbs. 

Fopjip nu Dpihten Grant now, OLord! to quf 
upum mobum f hi moton minds that they may ascend 
to }?e aptijan J^uph Sap to thee from the difficulties 
eappojju fippe populbe. ^ of this world; that from the 
op ^ippum bipcjum to ]>e occupations here, they may 
cuman. ^ openum eajum come to thee. With the 
upep mobep pe moten je- opened eyes of our mind may 
peon ^one aebelan aepelm we behold the noble fquntaiti 

x2 
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ealpa ^^oba. f eaptr Dii. of all good! Thou art this. 
Fopjip up Sonne hale Give us, then, a healthy sight 
ea^an upef- mobep f pe to our understanding, that 
hi ])onne moton apaepc- we may fasten it upon thee/ 
man on ye, ^ tobpipj^one Drive away this mist that 
mipc Se nu hanja}? be- nowhangs before our mental 
pojianujiepmobepeajum. vision, and enligliten our 
^ onlihr )?a ea^an mib ^i- eyes with thy light : for 
num leohtre. popj^am ]>vi tliou art the brightness of 
eapt pio biphtu |)a?pp}?an the true light. Thou art the 
leohtep. ^5 )7U eapr peo soft rest of the just. , Thou 
pepte jiaepc pojjpaeprpa. causest them to see thee.» 
an^ J>u*3ebepc f hi \>e je- Thou art the beginning of 
peo)?. Jju, eapc ealpa J7m3a all things, and their end. 
ppuma *J enbe. Du bpipt Thou supportest all things 
calle f jnj bucon jeppmce. without fatigue. Tliou art 
Ehi eapr ajj^ep je pej/je the path and the leader, and 
lat>|?eop. je po ptop ]>e pe the place to which the path 
pej to \v^]>. fe ealle men conducts ua. All men tend 
ro'punbia^:. — Alfr.Boet. to thee, 
p. 77~SO. 


20. .An Exhortation to seek for Felicity by Com^ 

muniofi with God*» 

pel la men pel. aelc ]?apa Well ! O men ! Well : 

be ppeo pie punbije to every one of you that be free, 

%am joo&e. "j to Sam je- tend to this good, and to this 

paeljjum.'jpe J^enujehaept felicity: and he that is now 

pie mib Saepe unnyttan in bondage with the fruitless 

lupe y^Yfe mibban geapb- love of this world, let him 

ep. pece hira ppeobom hu seek liberty, that he may 

he maeje becuman to ]?am come to this felicity. For 

jepaeljjum. popJ)am f ip this is the only rest of all 

pio an paept eallpa uppa our labours. This is the 


• 

* The substance of this i3 written in metre by king Alfred. See 
Prttx'w, extract 25. 
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jefpinca. po an h^y} hf]f only port always calm after 
rimle jrmfltu aeptep eal- the stonns and billows of 
turn ^am yptum ^ ^am our toils. This the only 
]^))um ujipa jefpinca, f if station of our peace ; the 
peo an ppibftop ^ po an only comforter of grief after 
ppopep e^mmja aeptep all the sorrows of the pre- 
^am epm^um J^Jfrep anb- sent life, 
pcapban lipep . 

Ac J>a jylbenan ftanap The golden stones and 
"i J)a peolppenan. ^ aelcej- the silvery ones, and jewels 
cynnejrjimmap. "J call ]?ep of all kinds, and all the riches 
aiibpeapba pela. ne on- before us, will not enlighten 
lihta]7hinauht)7aspmobep the eyes of the mind, nor 
eajan ne heopa pceapp- improve their acuteness to 
neppe nauht jebetaj? to perceive the appearance of 
Saepe pceapunja Saepe the true felicity. They rather 
poJ)an jepaelj^e. ap jet: ppi- blind the mind's eyes than 
]'opheablenba)))7aE;pmobep make them sharper, because 
cajan. ^onne hi hi apcip- all things that please here, 
pan. pop))amealle ]?a Jjinj in this present life, are earth- 
%e hep hciaj? on J^ipum ly ; because they are flyingw 
anbpeapbum lipe. pnt But the admirable brightness 
eopj^lice. pop %y hi pmr that brightens all things and 
pleonbe. Ac po punbop- governs all, will not destroy 
lice beophtjnep. %e ealle the soul, but will enlighten 
^inj. jebipht *] eallum it. If, then, any man could 
pelt, nyle f J)a papla pop- perceive the splendour of the 
peopj^an. ac pile hi on- heavenly light with the pure 
hhtan. Hip %onne hpelc eyes of his mind, he would 
mon masje jepion %a then say that the radiance 
jbiphtu })aep heopenlican of the shining of the sun is 
leohtep mib hluttpum ea- not superior to this-^is 
•jum hip mobep. ^onne not to he compared to tlie 
pile he cpe]>an f pio everlasting brightness of 
•beophtnep J^aepe punnan God," 
pciman pie ^asp aep nep to 
metanne pi]? J^a ecan 
biphtulrobep:- — Alfred^ Si 
Boet, p. 87. ..-./. 
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2 1 . The Effect of Pices an the Characters of Men. 

Ac j-pa |*pa mjinna But as the goodness df 
jobnef hi ahcp]? opcp Jra men raiseth them ab^^e hu- 
mennipcan jec^nb. to man nature, to the (height) 
]yamf hibeo)) Iiobap je- that they may be (Called Gods; 
ncmnebe. ppa eac hiopa soalsotheifevilness converts 
ypelnef apyppf hi unbep them into something below 
%a menmpcan jecynb. to human nature, to the degree 
Jjam f hi bio)? ypcle geha- that they may be named 
tctie. devils. 

Daet pe cpej>aj) ne This ue say should not be 
naUht. Fopjjam jip ^u so: for if thou findest a man 
rpa jeplaetrie mon metpt so corrupted, as that be be 
f he bij) ahpeppeb ppom warped wholly from g6od to 
gobe to ypele. ne miht evil, thou canst not with 
«u hine na mib pihte right name him a man, bat 
nemnan man. ac neat, a beast. If thou perceivest of 
Gip J)U Jjonne on hpilcum any man that he be coyc^ 
men onjitpt. f he hip tous, and a plunderer^ thou 
gltfepe tl peapepe. ne shalt not call him la maii, but 
f cealt J)U h\t\t na hatan a wolf. Arid the fierce per- 
man. ac pulp. Anb J>one son that is restless, thoU shalt 
pe^an fe hip Jjpcopteme. call a hound, not a man. 
pn f cedt hatan hunb. Arid the false, crafty one, % 
nallap mann. Anb J>one fox. He that is extremely 
leapan lytejan. pn pcealt moody, and enraged, and 
hatan pox. haep mann. hath too great fury, thou 
Anb ^one itnjemetlice shalt call a lion, not a man. 
tnobe^an *j uppieiibe. ^e The slothful that is too slow, 
to micel ne anban haep)?. thou shalt term an ass more 
Su |-cealt hatan leo. naep than a man. The unseason- 
mann. Anb bone pa&na^.J^e ably fearful person, who 
bijjtoplap.^u pcealt hatan dr^s more than he needs, 
appa ma J^onne man. Anb thou mayest call a hwre,rath- 
]K)ne un^emetliceeap^an. er than man. 
)>e him onbpaet mape ]K>nne 
he pnjxjie. ]^u miht hatan 
hapa. ma%bnne man. 
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Anb ])am Mn^ytmjf ]^- Thou msiyeilt say of the 
jan anb %am hsel^n. )m incomtantandligbt-lriindedy 
rnihtj-ecg^nfhihilfjntibe that they are mubire like thfe 
;ehcna (%%e unj^illum winds or the unquiet fb\Mld^ 
pajelum. %onne jemet- thansteadymen, Aiidif thou 
jis^jxnm monnuni. Anb petceivest one that purmi^ 
^f^mpe^nctipvrcfhehp the lufirt;^ of his bddy^ he is 
on hif- lichaman luyrum. f most like fat swine, Whd ^'^ 
he biV anhco|^ pettum ways ^ire to lay doi^h in 
rpmum. \>e pmle pillna)> foul soAs, and will nbt Wash 
lic^an on ):ulum [-olum. themselves in cleat Wii^tM i 
anb hi nylla^ af pylijan on or if thev should, by a tvtl^ 
hlutrpum p^tepum. Ac chance, be swimniing ill 
])eah hi j-elbum hponne them, they throw thfemseh^ 
befpen^e peop})on. ^nne agnih on thdr niire ahd wi&l^ 
fleaj? he ept on J?a j-olu low thereit). 
anb bepeaipia]? basp on.- 
--^^.j8te/.p.il3&114. 


22. On the TFilL 

Ic polbe ^ tepah hpae- " I would ask thee, whether 
}«&p pe ^ni^e ]:pybom we have any freedom or any 
habban o^«fe afettijjhfe an- poweft what we Should do, 
pealb hpaet pe bon. hpaet or wfiat We should hot do ; 
pe ne ne bon. ^e f lo job- or does the divine preordi- 
cunbe popetiohhunj obj^e nation or fat^ compel us to 
po p^^pb UjT nebe to «am that which we wish ?'* 
\e pe piUen:- 

Da cp«f he. J?e habbaj? Theh said he, ** We have 
inicelne anpealh. mf nan rnu6h power. Thete i9 Ho 
^ejxeabpif jef ceapt f mtional creatute tvhidi h&s 
nitebbe ppeobom. fe \e not fireedom. Hi that hatti 
jej^ceabplpiefj^ haepjj. |-e i^eASon ta^y judge HwA diS- 
tfi^% t>ertatt 1 tof ceabati eriiliiniKt^ whtt he should 
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hpaet; he pilnian j-ceal /j will; tind what he' should 
bpset'he onjrcuman f ceaL shun; and every man hath 
*i a&lc mon haej:J> ^one this freedonl, that he kndws 
rpiobom. f he pat hpaet what he shoutd will, and 
he pile bpaet he nele. anb what he should not wilL All 
%eah hahba$ ealle je- rational creatures have a like 

{•ceabpij'e jeyceapta je- freedom. Angels have right 
icne pjiybom. • Gnjlajr judgements, and good will; 
h^bba}) pihte bomajf ij and all that they desire they 
gobpe piUan. tJ call hpaet obtain very easily, because 
hi pillnia}? hi bejita]? f pij^e they wish nothing wrong, 
ea^e, pop)?aBmJ)e hinanep But no creature hath free- 
pojef ne pillnia}>. Nif dom and reason, «ccept 
nan jefceapt J?e ha&bbe angels and men. Men have 
ppybom 1 jerceabpip always freedom ; and the 
nejre buton enjlum ^ more of it, as th^y lead their 
mannum. Damenbabba]) minds towards divine things, 
pmle pp^^bom. J)y mapan But they have less freedom 
pe hi heopa mob neap job- when they incline their minds 
cunbum ^injum laeta]^. 1 near to this world's wealth 
habbaj? ^aep J)y laeppan and honours. They have no 
pp^bom. J?e hi heopa freedom when they them- 
mobep piUan neap Sippe selves subject their own wills 
populb ape laetaj?. Nab- to the vices; but so soon as 
ba)> hi naenne ppybom they turn away their mind 
^ 'Sonne hi hiopa ajnum pil- from good, they are blinded 
lum hi py^lce un}?eapum with unwiseness,'' 
unbep]?eobap. ac pna ppa 
hi heopa mob apenba]? 
rpom jobe, ppa peopJ?a}? 
he ablenbe mib unpip- 
bome. 

Cp^)>ic.Sumtimahdtp]7 I said, ^' I am sometimes 
rpij)e jcbpepeb. Da cpse]? very much disturbed.^Quoth 
he. DpaBtir-re. Dacpa^> be, *| At what?" Ianswered» 
ic. Jilt ip f 7 fu pejipt f " It is at this which* thou 
If ob pylle aellcum ppybom sayest, that God gives to 
fpa 2^b to bonne, ppa every one freedom tp do evil 
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yp^l; fpaejjep he pille. anb aswiell as ^ood, wliichdoevcr 
)>u fejft eac f Erob pite he will ; and thou sayest also, 
aelc Jjinj aepeji hit je- that God knoweth : every 
pypj?e. ^ ]>u rejf t eac f thing before it happens ; and 
nan J^mj pyppe bute hit thou also sayestj that nothing 
Gob pille o^^e jej^apije. happens but that God wills 
"i ^u Y^ZT^ f ^'^ fcyle or consents to it: and thou 
eall fapan jrpa ^etiohhob sayestthat it should all go as 
habhe. Nu punbpie ic he has appointed. Now I 
])«[• hpy hi je^apije f ])a wonder at* this : why he 
ypelan men habbam ^ne should consent that evil men 
fpybom f hi ma^on bon should have * freedom, that 
.ypa job rpa ypel ppaej^ep they may do evil as well as 
fpa hi pillan. ^onne he aep good, whichsoever they will, 
pat f hi ypel bpn pilla}>. when he knew before that 

they would do evil.** 
Da cpaej? he. Ic \>e maej Then quoth he, " I may 
fipe evipe jeanbpyjiban very easily answer thee this 
>aBp ppellep. J3u polbe remark. How would it now 
le nu locian jip hpylc looktoyou,if there were any 
ppij>e pice cyninj paepe tJ very powerful king, and he 
naepbe naenne ppyne mon had no freemen in all his 
on eallon hip pice, ac kingdom, but that all were 
paepon ealle |?eope. slaves .^ " 

Da cpae]? ic. Ne J>uhte Then said I, "It would not 
hit me nauht pihtlic. ne seem to me right, nor also 
eac jepipenlic. jip him reasonable, ifservile men only 
pceolban l^eope men Jjeni- should attend upon him." 
2an. 

DacpaeJ>he.l2paBtpaBpe Then quoth he, "What 
unjecynblicpe. jip Erob would be more unnatural^ 
nsepbe on eallum hip pice thanif God in all his kingdom 
nane ppije pceapt unbep had no free creatures under 
hip anpealbe. popj^asm he his power .^Therefore he made 
jepceop tpa jepceabpipaii two rational creatures free; 
jepceapta rpio. enjlap tJ angels atid men. He gave 
men. J?am ne jeap micle them the great gift of free- 
jipe ppeobomep, f hi mop- dom. Hence they could do 
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ron bon fpa ;6b fpa ;^pel evil as wiell nftgdod,whichso- 
fp8Bj>op jyz hi poteon. he ever they would. Hegavisthis 
falbe fpij>c paefte jipe *] very fixed gift, and a very fixed 
|T)iJ?e paefte ae mib Jjaepe law with that gift, to fevety 
jipe »Icum menn o]) hif man anto this end. The fireis- 
etibe. f If fe ):]iybani.)>est: dom is, that man may do 
t:e fnon mot bon f he pile, what he will: and the law 
anb f If po « f jilr ael- is, that he will render to 
cum men be hif ^epyjih- every man according to h» 
turn «3j?ep %e on ^ifpe works, either in this woirld 
populbc je on jjaepe to- or in the future orte ; good 
)9etapban jrpa job ypa ypel or evil, whichsoever hedodtb. 
fpe&]^p he be^. "i men ma- Meii may obtaiil through 
J^an bejitan })uph J^one tliis freedom whatsoever tbey 
ppybom fpa hpset fpa he will; but they dibnot escape 
pilla)'. buton tyezp hi ne death, though they may by 
majon popcyppan asc hi good conduct hinder it, so 
hitte majon mib jobum that it sball come later. In- 
peopcum J5^1etton f he deed they may defer it to old 
J^y latop c^mjj.jepupjjum age, if they don^t want good 
o^opelbo hi hine hpilum will for good works.^ 
letea]? j^ip mon to jobum 
f^eopce ne onhajie habbe 
gobne pillan. — ^(fr. Boet* 
p. 140—142. 


iriMiAi 


23. Oidmons Poetical ParaphroBe on thai Pari ff 
Genesis which relates to the Fall of the ^ng^tt. 
Written before A.D. 680 *. 

Uj* ip piht micelf. . To us it is much right 

Vaet pe pobepa peapb. 'Hiat we the heavens' Ruler, 

« See l\imer*s HUtcry of the Ahgio-Sax&ns, 8vo, 182d, Vd. Si. 
p. 302 and 355 $ and this GnuDmarj in Pnwody> p. 231> note ^. 

t The general division of lines is here followed, as denoted by tbe 
punctuation in the edition of Ceedmofi published by Junius in 1655. 
The letters of alliteration will be easily dlscbVered by the rales gtftn 
in t'roiMKly^ 
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pepeba pulbnp Emthj^. 
popbum hepijen, 
mobum lupien:- 
Tie If mae^na ppeb. 
heapob ealpa toah ^e- 
Fpeaaelmihtij:- [pccapta. 
Naep him ppuma aeppe. 
op gepopben. 
ne nu cnbe cym)>. 
ecean Dpihtnep. 
ac he bro d pice, 
opep heopen ptolap 
hea^Um J^pytnmuni. 
po^paept 1 ppi^ pcpoin. 
ppejl-bopmap heolb:- 

pa paepon jepette. 
pibe ^ pibe. 
]>uph jepealb Cobcp. 
pulbpep beapnuin. 
japta peapbum :• 

Jlaepbon jleara ^ bpeam. 
anb heopa opbppuman. 
enjla Jjpeatap. 
beophte bhppe. 
paep heopa blaeb micel. 
j?ejnap ^pympaepte. 
J?eoben hepebon. 

taejbon lupcum lop. 
eopa hp ppean. [um. 
betnbon bpihtretiep buje]?- 
paspon ppi^e jepaehje. 
p]^nna ne cufon. 
pipena pperartian: 
ac hie on ppi^e hpbon. 
ece mib heopa albop, 
ellep ne onjunnon., 
paepan on pobepum. 
nymj^e piht ^ foV. 


The hosts* glorious Kingv 
With words should praise. 
With minds should Ibve. 
He is in power abundant. 
High head of all creatures. 
Almighty Lord ! [gitinin^ 
There was not to him ever be^ 
Nor origin made ; 
Nor now end cometh 
Of the eternal Lord ! [ful 
But he will be always power- 
Over heaven's seats 
In high majesty. [ous^ 

Truth-fast and very strenu^ 
Ruler of the bosoms of the 
Then were th^ set [skyi 
Wide and ample. 
Through God's power. 
For the children of glory. 
For the guardians of spirits: 
They had joy and sjplendour. 
And their beginning-origin. 
The hosts of angels ; 
Bright bliss 
Was their great fruit. 
The illustrious ministers 
Praised the King : 
They said willingly praise 
To their life-Lord ; [virtues, 
Theyobeyed domination with 
They were very happy ; 
Sins they knew not, 
Nor to frame crimes : 
But they in peace lived 
With their Eternal Elder. 
Otherwise th^y began not 
To rear in the sky. 
Except right and truth. 
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pop opephyjbe. 
bael on jebpitee. 
nolbon bpeojan lenj. 
heopa felppa paeb. 
ac hieop piblupan. 
IfObep ahpuppon:- 
liaepbon jielp micel. 
Saet hie pi^ Dpihtne. 
.baelan meahtron. 
pulbop-paejrtan pic. 
pepobep J?py rame 

fib *] ppejl-topht. 
him Jjaep pap ^elamp. 
aeppt ^ opeph;^3b. 
*J Jjaep enjlep mob. 
j>e jfone unpaeb. 
on^an aepept ppemman. 
pepan ^ peccean 
tj^a he popbc cpae^. 
nijjep op]?^ppt:eb. 
.^^t he on nop^ baele. 
ham ^ heahpecl. 
heopena picep. 
ajan polbie;- 
J7a pcap'S yppe liob. 
*j J>ara pepobe ppaW, 
}?e he aep pup^obe 
phce tJ pulbpe. 
: Sceop J?am peplojan 
ppaechcne ham. 
peopce to leane. 
helle heapap. - 
heapbe ni^ap. 
heht f pite-hup. 
ppaecna biban. 
beop bpeamaleap, 
Dpihten upe. 


Before the angels' Ruler, 
For pride 

Divided them in erron 
They would not prolong 
Council for themselves ! 
But they from self-love 
Throw oiar God's. 
They had much pride 
That they against the Lord 
Would divide 
The glorious place. 
The majesty of their hosts, 
The wide and bright sky. 
To him there grief happened, 
Envy and pride ; 
To that angel's mind 
That this ill counsel 
Began first to frame. 
To weave and wake. 
Then he words said. 
Darkened with iniquity, 
That he in the north part 
A home and high seat 
Of heaven's kingdom 
Would possess. 
Then was God angry, 
And with the host wroth 
That he before esteemed 
Illustrious and glorious. 
He made for those perfidious 
An exiled home, 
A work of retribution^ 
Hell's groans 
And hard hatreds. 
Our Lord [house 

Commanded the punishment 

For the exiles to abide, 
Deep, joyless, 
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japta peapt)aj*:- 
pa he hit ^eape pifte. 
j-]^nnihte befealb. 
j-ufle jeinnob. 
jeonb polen pype. 
anb paepcyle. 
pece *] peabe leje. 
hehr ^a jeonb. 
^at paebleajre hop. 
peaxaii pice bpojan :• 

fiaepbon hie ppphc jeteme. 
jpimme pi^ Cob jeppra- 

nob :• 
bim ]?2ep3pimleanbecom. 

cpaebon f heo pice, 
pe^e mobe. 
ajan polban. 

, anb ppa eaSe meahtan :• 
rjim peo pen ;eleah. 

ti^San palbenb hip. 
eopona heah Cinm^. 
honba aepaepbe. 
hehptre pi^ J^am hepje. 

ne mihton hyjeleape. 
maene piS metpbe, - 
maejyn bpyttijan. 
ac him pe maepa mob je- 
baelc popbijbei' [tpa*cbe. 
pa he jeboljen peap^. 
beploh yfu pceaj>an. 
pijope "j jepealbe.. . 
borne "J bujeSe. 
anb bpeame benam. 
hip peonb ppiSo. . 
anb jepean ealle. . 


The nilers of spirits. 
When he it ready knew 
With perpetual night foul, . 
Sulphur including. 
Over it full fire 
And extensive cold, 
With smoke and red flame. 
He commanded them over 
The mansion^ voidof council^ 
To "increase the terror pu- 
nishment, [tion ; 
They had pravoked accusa-. 
Grim against God collected 

To theiQ was graii retribu- 
tion come. 
They said that the kingdom > 
With fierce mind 
They would possess. 
And so easily might. 
Them the hope deceived. 
After the Governor 
The heaven's high King, 
His hands uprear*d 
Highest against the crowd ; 
Nor might the void of mind. 
Vile against their Maker, 
Enjoy might. [parted. 

Their loftiness of mind de- 
Their pride was diminished. 
Then was he angry ; 
He struck his enemies 
With victory and power. 
With judgment and virtue. 
And took away joy ; 
Peace from his enemies, 
Aniji all pleasure : 
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tophte ttpe. 
anb hif tojin jeppaec. 
on gepcum j-pi^c. 
j^elpef mihtaim. 
ptpenjum pnepe. 
haepbe j-typne mob. 

jpap on pjia^. 
rdum colmum. 
:j him on p^%m ^ebjisec. 
fj\ on mobe. 
e^le beycy p€be. 
hif pi^epbpecan. 
pulbop jeftealbum. 
Sceop fa 'J fcypebe 
Scyppenb upe. 
opephibij cyn. 
en^la op heopnum* 
paep leap pepob. 
palbenb j-en'be. 
la^penbne hene. 
on lanjne pro. 
^eomjie jaf cap. 
paef him jylp popob. 
beot popbopften. 
anb popbi^eb ]>pym. 
plire jepemmeb. 
heo on ppace py^^an. 
peomobon ppeapce. 
fi^e ne J^oppton. 
hlube Hihhan. 
ac heo hell cpejum. 
pepije punobon. 
anb pean cu^on. 
fijx :i popje. 
pupl ]?pppebon. 
J>yptpum bc]?eahre. 


[Ext 23. 

Illustrious Lord ! 
And his finger wreaked. 
On the enemies greatly. 
In their own power 
Deprived of strength. 
He had a stern mind ; 
Grimly provoked ; 
He seized in his wrath 
On the limbs of his enemies, 
And them in pieces broke, 
Wrathful in mind : 
He deprived of honour 
His adversaries. 
From the stations of glory. 
He made and cut off. 
Our Creator ! 
The proud race 
Of angels from heaven ; 
The faithless host. 
The Governor sent 
The hated army 
On a long journey. 
With sorrowful spirits. 
To them was gfery lost, 
Their threats broken. 
Their majesty curtalled» 
Stained in splendour : 
They in exile afterwards 
Pressed on their black 
Way, they needed not 
Loud to laugh ; 
But they in hell's tormente 
Weary remained, 
And knew woe. 
Sad and sorry : 
They endured gqlphur, 
Covered with darkness, 
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)7eapl a&ctepleaa. 
J^aer ^ neo on^unnon. 
pi^ Irobe pinnan. 
Gedman. p. 1 & 2. 


A heavy recompense. 
Because they had begun 
To fight against God. 


24. On tbei Ndtmal Equality of Mankind*. 


Daet eop)7pajian. 
ealle baaptoen. 
polb buenbe. 
rpuman jehcne. 
hi op anum tpaem, 
eall^ comon. . 
pepe ^ pipe. 
on populb innan. 

anb hi eaq uu jet. 
ealle jehce. 
on pojiulb cuma}'. 
plance *j heane. 

Nip ^ nan punbop. 
:op]7a&m pitan «lle. 
iaet an Erob ip. 
ealpa jepceapt^i. 
Fpea mpnqjnn^p. 
Faebep "j Sc^ppcinib- 
pQ })r0epe punnan iQpht. 
p^lej) op heoponiim. 
monan tl Kp- 
maepum pteoppum, 
pe jepceop* 
men on eop]?an* 
anb jepamnabe. 
paple to lice, 
aetppuman aepepc. 


The citizens of earth. 

Inhabitants of the ground. 

All had 

One like beginning. 

They of two only 

All came ; 

Men and women. 

Within the world. 

And they also now yet 

All alike 

Come into thes world* 

The splendid and the lowly. 

This is no wonder. 

Because all know 

That there i$ one God 

Of all creatures ; 

Lord of mankind : 

The Father and the Creator ; 

Who the aun's light 

Giveth from the heavens ; 

The moon, and this 

Of the greater stars. 

He made 

Men on the ^arth ; 

And united 

The soul to the body. 

At th? first beginning 


* This agree* in substance with the prose j see Praxis, Ext. 18. 
p. 299. 


3-2a 

pole unbep polcnum. 
emn aej^ele ^epceop. 
aejhpilcne mon :• 


Jipy je J?onne aepjie. 

opep oj^pe men. 

opepmobijen. 

buton anbpeopce. 

nu je unae]?elne. 

aenij ne metajj :• 

Tiff je €op pop aepelum. 

up ahebben nu:- 

On J^aem mobe h\]>, 

monna jehpilcum. 

*'Sa piht aej7elo. 

^e ic ]>€ pecce J'nib 

nalej^ on J?aem pla&pce. 

polb bucnbpa:- 

Ac nu aejhpilc mon. 

^e mib ealle bij». 

hip un)?eapum. 

unbep- J>iebcb. 

he poplaet aepept. 

lipep ppumpceapr. 

anb hip ajene. 

aej^elo ppa pelpe. 

anb eac Jjone Fsebep. 

fe hine set ppuihan je- 

pop)?a5m hme. [^pceop. 

anaejjelaj). 

aelmihtij liob. 

Saet he unaej^ele. 

A pop)? J>anan 1>'}J\]>* 

on peopulbe. 

to pulbpe ne c^m}?:- 

Alfr.Boet,^. 171 & 172. 
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The folk under the akies 
He made equally noble 
Every sort of men. 

Why then do ye ever 

Over other men 

Thus arrogate 

Without cause ? - 

Now you do not find 

Any not noble. 

Why do ye for nobiKty 

Now exalt yourselves ? 

In the mind 

Of every man - 

Is the true nobility [of;' 

That I have spoken to thee 

Not in the flesh 

Of the inhabitants of earth. 

But yet evety man 

That is by all 

His vices 

Brought into subjection, 

Fii'st abandons 

His origin of life, 

And his own- 

Nobility from himself ; 

And also the Father 

Who him at the beginning 

Therefore him [made.^ 

The almighty God 

Will unrtoble ; 

That he noble no motp 

Thenceforth might be 

In the world. 

Nor come to glory. 
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25. An Exhortation to seek for Felicity by Communion 

with Uod^. 


J7el la monna beapn. 
jeonb mibban jeapb. 
ppiopa aejhpilc. 
punbie to J^aem. 
ecum jobe. 
^e pe ymb p ppeca]?. 

anb to ]?aem jej-ael]?um. 
®e pe recjaj? ymb. 
Se J^e ponne nu pe. 
neappe jehepteb. 
mib fippep maepan. 
mibban jeapbep. 
unnyttpe lupe. 
pace him ept hpaej>e. 
pulne ppiobom. 

^aet he popj? cume. 
to faem jepaelfum. 
paula paebep. 
popjjaem f ip pio an pept, 
eallpa jeppinca. 
hyhthcu hyj?. 
heaum ceolum. 
mobep uppep. 
mepe pm^lta pic. 
Saet ip pio an hy}>. 
Se aeppe bi]?. 
aeptep J?am yjmm. 
upa jeppinca. 
ypta jehpelcpe. 
ealnij pm^lte. 
Saet ip po ppifptop. 
anb pio ppopop an. 
eallpa ypmmja. 


O children of men. 

Over the world ! 

Every one of the free ! 

Try for that 

Eternal good 

That we have spoken of. 

And for those riches 

That we have mentioned. 

He that then now is 

Narrowly bound 

With the 

Useless love 

Of this large world. 

Let him seek speedily 

Full freedom, 

That he may advance 

To the riches 

Of the souFs wisdom. 

Because this is the only rest 

Of all labours ; 

A desirable port 

To high ships ; 

Of our mind 

The great and mild abode : 

This is the only port 

That will last for ever ; 

After the waves 

Of our troubks, 

Of every storm, 

Always mild. 

This is the place of peace, 

And the only comforter 

Of all distresses, 


♦ This is founded on the prose contained in the Praxis, extract 20. 

Y 
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mm. 


aeptep j^ij^fum. 

peopulb 3ejT?mcum. 

^aet If pynf urn ftop. 

aeptep J)if f um ypm 

to ajanne. 

Ac ic jeopne pat. 

^aet te jylben maj?m. 

j-yloppen pnc- 

ptan peapo jimma. 

nan mibbenjeapbep pela. 

mobep eajan. 

aeppe ne onlyhta]? auht. 

ne jebeta]?. 

hiopa pceappneppe. 

to J^aepe pceapunja. 

pofpa jeraelj^a. 

ac hi fpipop j^et. 

monna jehpelcep. 

mobep eajan. 

ablenbaj) on bpeoj^um. 

^onne.hi hi- 

beophtpan jebon. 

FopJ?aem aejhpilc J^inj. 

^e on J>ip anbpeapban. 

lipe lica]?. 

laenu pnbon. 

eop)?licu J^inj 

& pleonbu. 

ac f ip punboplic. 

plite anb beophtnep. 

®e puhta jehpaep. 

plite jebephtej?. 

anb aeptep J^aem. 

eallum palbe)?. 

Nele pe palbenb. 

^aet poppeop)7an pcylen. 

paula uppe. 

ac he hi pelpa pile. 


After this 

World's troubles. 

This is the pleasant station 

After these miseries 

To possess. 

And I earnestly know 

That the golden vessel, 

The silvery treasure. 

The stone fortress of gems, 

Or riches of the world 

To the mind's eye 

Can never bring any light ; 

Cannot increase 

Its acuteness 

To the contemplation 

Of the truer riches ; 

But they rather yet 

The mind's eyes 

Of every one of men 

Blind in their breast. 

Than they them 

Make brighter. 

But all things 

That in this present 

Life so please. 

Are slender. 

Earthly things. 

Ever fleeting. 

But wonderful is that 

Beauty and brightness, 

Which every creature 

With beauty illuminates, 

And after that 

Governs all : 

This Governor will not 

That we should destroy 

Our souls. 

But he himself will them 


Ext. 26.] ON ^thelstan's victory. 
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leoman onkhtan. 
hrep palbenb. 
Ifip ]7onne haele)?a hpilc. 
hlutjium eajum. 
mobep pnef . 
maej aeppe oppion. 
hioponep leohcep. 
hlutpe beophto. 
^onne pile he pecjan. 
Saet )7aepe pun nan pie. 
beophtnep jjioptpo. 
beopna jehpylcum. 
to metanne. 
pij> f micle leoht. 
Erobep aelmihtijep. 
^aet ip japta jehpaem. 
ece butan enbe. 
eabejum paulum:- 

Alfr.Boet.^. 181, 182. 


Enlighten with light ; 

The Ruler of life. 

If then any man 

With the clear eyes 

Of his mind 

May ever behold 

0£ heaven's light 

The lucid brightness. 

Then he will say. 

That the sun's brightness 

Will be darkness, 

If any man 

Sh6uld compare it 

With the superior light 

Of God Almighty. 

That will be to every spirit 

Eternal without end ; 

To happy souls. 


26* The Song on j^thelstan's^ Victory at Brunan- 

burh. 


Jjep /PJ^elptan cyninj. 
eojila bpihten. 
beopna beah-jypa. 
anb hip bpo^oji eac. 
Gabmunb aej^elinj. 
ealbop lanjne typ. 
jeplohjon aet pecce. 
ppeopba ecjum. 
ymbe Bpunan-buph. 


Here iEthelstan king. 
Of earls the lord, [bles. 
The shield-giver of the no- 
And his brother also, 
Edmund the Prince, 
The elder ! a lasting victory 
Won by slaughter iii battle 
With the edges of swords 
Near Brunan-burh. 


* See Saxon Chronicle in A.D. 938. and Hic)ces*s Thesatiriii, vol. i. 
p. 181. for the metrical division of the Saxon -, and for a verbal trans- 
lation in Latin, see Hickes's preface, p. xiv. 
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Bopb-peal clupan. 


heopan heaSolmbe. 
hamo/ia lapan. 
apapan Gabpeapbep. 
ppa him jeae^ele paep 
ppora cneo-masjum. 
f hie aet campe opt. 
pi]? la]?pa jehpaene. 
lanb ealjobon. 
hopb "j hamap. 
Jiettenb cpunjun. 
Sceotta leoba. 
anb pcip^-plotran. 
paejep peollan. 
pelb bynebc. 
pecjap hpate. 
pyS^an punne, 
up on mopjen tib. 
maepe tuncjol. 
jlab opeji jpunbap. 
Gobep conbel beopht. 
ecep Dpyhtnep. 
oS^ pio aejjele jepceapt. 
pahto petle. 
paep laej pecj ma&nij. 
japum ajeteb. 
3uma nop]?epna. 
opep pcylb pcQten. 
ppilce Scittipc eac. 

pepis v^^r r^^' 

pept Seaxe popji. 
onblon^ne baej. 
eopob c^ptum. 
on lapt lejbun. 
la^um j^eobum. 
heopan hepe-plyman. 


PRAXIS 


[Ext. 26. 

The wall of shields they 
cleaved, [new: 

They hewed the noble ban- 
The survivors of the family, 
The children of Edward. 
As to them it was natural 
From their ancestry, 
That they in the field often 
Against every enemy 
Their land should defend, 
Their treasures and homes. 
Pursuing, they destroyed 
The Scottish people 
And the ship-fleet. 
The dead fell ! 
The field resounded ! 
The warriors sweat T 
After that the sun 
Rose in the morning hour, 
The greatest star ! 
Glad above the earth, 
God's candle bright ! 
The eternal Loixl's ! 
Till the noble creature 
Hastened to her setting. 
There lay soldiers many 
With darts struck down, 

Northern men. 
Over their shields shot. 
So were the Scotch ; 
Weary of niddy battle. 
The West-Saxons then 

Throughout the day, 
With a chosen band, 
To the last pressed 
On the loathed people. 
They hewed the fugitives pf 
tlnx army> 


Ext. 26.] ON MTHEUQTAV'S VICTORY. 
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hmban 'pezple 

inecum mylen pccajipan. 

CDypce ne p^rjmbon. 

heojibef honb pieman. 

h^le^a natium f apa. 
^ J>e mib Anlape. 

opep aepa jeblonb. 

on libcf bdj*tne. 

lanb jefohtun. 

paeje to jepeohte. 

Fipe le^un . . . 

on ^am camp^j^ebe. 

cynmjajr jeonjc. 
. fpeopbum ap)epebe. 

fpeolce peopene eac. 

eoplap Anlapcp. 

unpim hepijej-. 

plotati anb Sce<ytta. 

Daep jeplemeb peapV 

NopWmanna bpeju 

nybe geb^beb. 

tx> libep pceptte. 

litle pepebe. 

cpeab cneapon. 

plot cynmj. 

ut jepat on, pealene plob. 

tpeopn jenepebe. 

Spilce fiaep eac j-e Fpoba. 

mib pleatne com. 

on hip cy^Se nop^. 

Conptantinup. 

hap Jiylbe pinj. • 

hpeman ne ^oppte. 

maecan ^emanan. 

he paep hip mae^a pceapb. 


The behind ones, fiercely 

With stvords sharpened at 
the milL 

The Mercians did not refuse 

The hard hand-play 

With any of those men 

That, with Anlaf, 

Over the turbid sea, 

In the bosom of the ship, 

Sought the land 

For deadly fight. 

Five lay 

In that battle^ place, 

Young kings, 

By swords quieted : 

So also seven. 

The earls of Anlaf, . [my 

And innumerable of the ar*' 

Of the fleet and the Scots. 

There was chased away 

The lord of the Northmen, 

Driven by necessity 

To the voice of the shijp. 

With a small host. 

With the crew of bis ship, 

The king of the fleet 

Departed out on the yellow 

His life preserved, [flood; 

So there also the routed one, 

A fugitive^ came 

To his northern country ; 

Constantinus : 

The hoarse din pf Hilda 

He needed not to vociferate 

In the commerce of swords, 

He was bereft of his rela- 
tions ; 
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PRAXIS. 


pSxt. 26. 




ppeonba jep^lleb. 
on polc-f^ebe. 
bejrlajen aet pecce. 
anb hif punu popler 
on paBl-p:ole. 
punbum popjpunben. 
jeonj^e aet ju^e 
jylpan ,ne Jjoppte. 
beopn blanben-peax. 
bilje plehtep. 
ealb m pibba. 
ne Anlap ^y ma. 
mib heopa hepe-lapum. 
hlehan ne )>opptan, 
•^ hie beabu peopca. 
betepan pupbon. 
on camp-ptebe. 
cumbeljehnabep '. 
japmittinje*. 
jumena jemotep. 
paepen jeppixlep. 
^aep hie on pael pelba. 
pi^ Gabpeapbep. 
apopan plejoban. 
Gepitan him J?a 
Nop)? men 
naejleb cneappum. 
bpeopi^ bapa Sa lap. 
on bmnep mepe. 
opep beop paetep. . 
Dipehn pecan, 
anb heopa lanb. 


Of his friends felled 
In the folk-place, 
Slain in the battle : 
And his son was left 
On the place of slaughter 
With wounds beaten down. 
Young in the conflict, 
He would not boast, 
The lad with flaxen hair, 
From the bill of death, 
Tho* old in wit. 
Nor more than Anlaf, 
With the residue of their ar- 
Had need to exult, fmies 
That they for works of battle 
Were better 
In the place of combat, 
In theprostr^ition of banners, 

In the meeting of the arrows, 
In the assembly of men. 
In the exchange of weapons. 

When they on the field of 
AgainstEdward's [slaughter 
Descendants played. 
Departed from them then 
The Northmen, 
In nailed ships. 
The dreary relics of injuries, 
On the stormy sea. 
Over the deep water. 
Sought Dublin, 
And their land. 


1 Eumbeljehnabejr, from cumbel or cumble, falling down, P " » 
and jehnab, or jehnaexte, victory, &c. j^,„j, 

« Gapmittmge, from gap, an arrow, dart, weapons, SfC, anu»" 

a meeting,. 


Ext. 26.] ON iETHELSrAN*S VICTORY. 
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aepifcmobe*. 
Splice ®a jebpo^ep. 
bejen aet: j^mne. 
cyninj anb aej^ebnj. 
cy^^e pohton. 
pepc-Seaxna lanb. 
pijef hpeamie. 
laetan him behynban. 
hpaepn bpyttian. 
y-alupi paban. 
anb ^one j-peaptan hpepn. 
hypneb nebban. 
anb 'Sane hapean paban. 
eapn aeptan. 
hpit aej^ej- bpucan. 
jpaebijne ju^-hapoc. 
anb f jpaejebeop. 
pulp on paealbe. 
Ne peap^ pael mape 
on 'Sip eijlanbe. 
aepep j^ta. 
polcep jepylleb. 
bepopan 'Sippum. 
rpeopbep ecjum. 
feaep ^e up pecja'S bee. 

ealbe uSpitan. 
pi^Wan eaptan hibep. 
Gnjle anb Seaxe. 
up becomon. 
opep bpymum bpab. 
Bpytene pohton. 
plance pijpmi^ap. 
)7eallep opepcomon. 
eoplap aphpate. 
eapb bejeatan. 
Saa:. Chron, An. 938. 


Disgraced in mind. 

So the brothers 

Both together. 

The king and the prince. 

Their country sought. 

The West-Saxon land. 

The screamers of war 

They left behind. 

The raven to enjoy, 

The dismal kite. 

And the black raven. 

With horned beak ; 

And the hoarse toad ; 

The eagle afterwards 

To feast on the white flesh ; 

The greedy battle-hawk. 

And the gray beast. 
The wolf in the wold. 
Nor had there been a greater 
In this island [slaughter 
Ever yet 

Of people destroyed, 
Before this 

By the edges of swords, 
(As the books tell us 
Of the old wise men) 
Since from the East hither 
The Angles and the Saxons 
Came up 

Over the broad waves. 
Sought the Britons, 
Illustrious smiths of war! 
Overcame the Welsh ; 
Earls excelling in honor! 
And obtained the country. 


' iEpijcmobe, from flppijc, disgrace} and mob, the mind. 
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PRAXIS. 


[B«. 27. 


27. The Song * on Edgar's Death. 


hejx jeenbobe. 
eopSan bpeamap. 
Gabjap Gnrla cyninj. 
ceaj* him o^ep leoht. 

plitij anb pm[-um. 
anb ^ij" pace poplec. 
lyp ^ap laene nemna^. 
leoba beapti. 
men on molban. 
paene mona^ ^ehpaep. 
m )?if pe aej^el typp. 

j^a )7e aep paepan. 

on pim-cpaepte. 

pihte jetojene. 

Juliuf noma^. 

f pe onja jepac. 

bn ^one eahrateoj^an basj. 

Gabjap op lipe. 

beopna beah-jypa. 

Anb pen J hip beapn. 

py]?|jan to cyne-pice. 

cylb unpeaxen. 

eopla ealbop. 

Jam paep Gabpeapb nama* 

anb him typpaept haele^. 

tyn nihtum aep. 

op Bpytene jepat, 

bipcop pe joba. 

Jjuph jecynbne cpaept. 

J>am paep Cy nepeapb nama : 

Da paep on CDypce. 

on mine jeppaeje. 


Here ended 
His earthly joys — 
Edgar, England's king ; 
He chose for himself another 

light, 
Beautiful and pleasant ; 
And left this feeble life. 
Which the children of the 
Tlie men on earth, [nations^ 
Call so transitory, [where 
Oii that month which every 
In this country's soil 
They, that were before 
In the art of numbers 
Rightly instructed. 
Call July : 

In his youth departed 
On the eighteenth day, 
Edgar from life, [the nobles : 
The giver of the bracelets of 
And his sdn took 
Then to the kingdom ; 
A child not full grown ; 
The ruler of earls ; 
Edward was his name. 
An excelling hero. 
Ten nights before 
From-Britain departed 
The bishop so good 
In native mind, 
. Cyneward was his name. 
Then was in Mercia, 
To my knowledge. 


* See Saxon. Chronicle in A.D. 975, and Hickes^s Thesaurus, vol. i. 
p. 185. 


ON EDGARS DEATH. 


Ext. 27.] 

pibe anb pel hpaep. 
palbenbef lop. 

apylleb on polban. 
peala peap^ tobpepeb. 
jleappa Gobep ^eopa. 
Daet paepjnopnunj micel. 
^am ^e on bpeoptum. 
paej bypnenbe lupan. 
metobep on mobe. 
Da paep maepBa ppuma. 
tro-ppi^e poppepen. 
pijopa palbenb. 
pobepa paebenb. 
j^a man hip piht co-bpaec. 
Anb ^a peap^ eac abpaepeb 
beopmob haele^. 
Oplac op eapbe. 
opep y^a jepealc. 
opep janotep baeS. 
jamol-peax haele^. 
pip anb popb pnotop. 
opep paetepa je^pinj. 
opep hpaelep ae^el. 

hama bepeapob. 

Anb Sa peap^ aetypeb. 

uppe on pobepum. 

teoppa on ptaSole. 

)one ptiS peph^e. 

laele^ hije jleape. 
hata^ pibe. 
cometa be naman. 
cpaeptjleape men. 

)ipe poSbopan. 

^aep jeonb pep 'Seobe. 
7albenbep ppacu. 
pibe jeppaeje. 
hunjop opep hpupan. 
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Wide and every where 
The praise of the supreme 

Governor 
Destroyed on the earth. 
Many were disturbed 
Of God*s skilful servants. 
Then was much groaning 
To those that in their breasts 
Carried the burning love 
Of the Creator in their mind. 
Then was the source of mi- 
Wholly despised ; [racles 
The governor of victory ; 
The lawgiver of the sky ; 
Then man broke his law. 
. And then was also driven 
The beloved man, 
Oslac, from the land. 
Over the rolling of the waves. 
Over the bath of the sea-fowl, 
The long-haired hero. 
Wise, and in words discreet. 
Over the roaring of waters, 
Over the whale's country ; 
Of an home deprived. 
And then was shown 
Up in the sky 
A star in the firmament. 
Which the firm of spirit, 
The men of skilful mind. 
Call extensively 
A comet by name, 
Men skilled in art. 
Wise truth- tellers. 
There was over the nation 
The vengeance of the Su- 
Widely spread [preme ; 
Hunger over the mountains. 


330 PRAXIS. [Ext. 27. 

Daet epc heopona. That again heaven's 

peapb jebetce. Ruler removed ; 

bpejo enjla. The Lord of angels ! 

jeap ept bhppe. He again gave bliss 

7;ehpaem ejbuenbpa. To every inhabitant 

^uph eopban peptm :• By the earth's fertility. 
Sao!. Chron. An. 975 ^ 


THE END. 
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